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NOTE. 


It was in 1860 A.D. that Reverend E, Burgess published 
his famous translation of the 6’Srj^a -S'iddfertnfa, in the Journal of 
the American Oriental Society. Owing to the time, thought and 
patient diligence that he and his colleagues devoted to the task, 
this translation stands out as a model of research work in the 
field of Hindu astronomy. Now after a lapse of three quarters 
of a century it has become almost inaccessible to any Indian 
researcher of the present times. The Calcutta University is now 
publishing a reprint of this valuable work and this, it is hoped, 
will remove a long-felt want. The supervision of the work of 
reprinting was done by Mr. Phanindra Lai Ganguly, M.A., 
B.L., P.R.S., of the Department of Pure Mathematics, Calcutta 
University. 

To the reprint is prefixed an introduction which attempts at 
tracing the growth and development of the Surya SiddhCinta as 
to its date, authorship and methods according to the most recent 
researches of its writer ; it also aims at showing the indepen- 
dence of the Hindu scientific astronomy of any foreign, more 
specially the Greek, source. 

The cost of publishing this reprint is met out of the Research 
Fund in Indian Astronomy and Mathematics created by the 
late Maharaja Sir Manindrachandra Nandi, E.C.I.E., of 
Cossimbazar. 


CAI.ODTTA, 
August, 1935. 
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INTKODUCTION 


The Hindu scientific astronomical works are divided into 
two classes. Some of these are works of distinguished astro* * * § 
nomers like iryabhate I (499 A.D.), Lajadeva (505 A.D,),* 
Varahamihira (550 A.D.),t Brahmagupta (628 A. D.), Lalla 

(748 A.D.l.i Manjula (932 A.D.), Siipati (1028 A.D.) and 
Bhaskara II (IloO A.D.), whose works are : 


Works. 


Authors. 


The Aryabhatlya and another Tantra . . 
The Romaka and the Paulisa Siddhantas 
The Pailca Siddhantikd 
The Brdhmasphuta Siddhdnta and the 
Khan(lakhddyaka 
The Si^adhivrddhida 
The Laghumdnasa and the Brha- 
nmdnasa 

The Siddhdnta Sekhara 
The Siddhdnta Siromani 


Aryabhata I 

Latadeva § (Expounder) 
Varahamihira 

Brahmagupta 

Lalla 

Manjula 
Sripati 
Bhaskara II 


These works and their authors are now well known. Of 
these La^adeva II was a direct pupil of Aryabhata I. There is 
now no doubt as to the times when they lived and composed 
their works. 

Some again of the Hindu astronomical works are alleged as 
revelations, which means that their authors have hid their names 


* etc., Paflca Siddhantika, i. 8. 

f Varahe mentions Aryabhata I (Paflca Siddhantika, xj, 20), and is mentioned 
by Brahmagupta {Brdhmasphu\a Siddhdnia, xxi, 39). 

+ P, C Sengupta, Introduction to the Khundakhadyaka, pp, xxiv-xxvii, Calcutta 
University Press. The Khaif4akhadyaka was known to Burgess as the Khandaka^aka 
in its Arabic version, p. 211. 

§ Paflca Siddhantika, i, 3. 

II F. C. Sengopta, Introduction to the Khan4akhadyaka, p. zix. 
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SURYA SIDDHANTA 


and their times with the definite motive of making their astro- 
nomical systems and calculations acceptable to the people of 
Hindu India, by representing them as direct transmission from 
their gods. To this class belong the following Siddhantas : — 


1. Surya Sxddhcinta. 10. 

2. Paitdmaha Siddhdnta. 11. 

8. Vydsa Siddhdnta, 12. 

4. Vasistha Siddhdnta 13. 

5. Atri Siddhdnta. 14. 

6. Pardsara Siddhdnta. 15. 

7. Kdsyapa Siddhdnta. 16. 

8. Ndrada Siddhdnta. 17. 

9. Garga Siddhdnta. 18. 


Marici Siddhdnta. 

Manu Siddhdnta. 

Ahgird Siddhdnta. 

Lomana {Romaka ?) Siddhdnta. 
Paulisa Siddhdnta. 

Cy alcana Siddhdnta. 

Yavana Siddhdnta. 

Bhrgu Siddhdnta. 

Saunaka Siddhdnta. 


Their name is eighteen * to match the Purdrjas of which also 
the name is eighteen ; so revelation is eighteen ways stated. The 
versifier miglit have easily pushed up the number to twenty which 
is the number of the authors of the Dharma Sdstras.i But 
at the time of Varaha only five of these Siddhantas were known, 
viz.^ the Paulisa j Romaka, Vasistha, Saura and the Paitdmaha 
Siddhantas.t Even at the time of Bhaskara II, the well-known 
ones were five,§ and regarded as gun /to.? or treatises on astro- 
nomy. Some of these eighteen works are known from the 
quotations made from them by Bhattotpala (966 A.D.) in his 
commentary on the Brhat Samhitd of Varahamihira, while the 
rest are known in name only. Some of these, again, were purely 
astrological treatises. The Surya Siddhdnta is at the top of 
this class of revelations. It was revealed to Maya an Asura, in all 
probability an Assyrian or rather a Babylonian. The date is 

* tout: i » 

Quoted by Sndhakara, T. \ • 

Cf. Burgeae’ quotation on pp. 322-24. 

Yajuavalkya Smrti. 

J fwsnr: l panca Siddhanttka, i, 3. 

§ TO *l; t LHaval'i, 250, tbe last stanza. 
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stated to be 2163102 B.C.* to which no historical value may be 
attached. Again the Surya Siddhdnta is the most important of 
this class of works and some attempt should yet be made to 
ascertain its true date. From internal evidence alone Burgess 
came to the conclusion that the superior limit to its date is 
490 A.D.t and that the lower limit is 1091 A.D.$ as ascertained 
by Bentley, and took the mean date to be 560 A.D. Our view as 
to the nature of the work is that it is a composite growth dating 
from about 400 A.D. to the middle of the eighth century or the 
lower limit may even be the end of the eleventh century as found 
by Bentley. The date of its commentator Ranganatha is 1603 
A.D., when it was made safe from the hands of its interpolators. 

It is possible to distinguish three distinct stages of its growth : — 

(a) The original work as it existed before Varahamihira. 

(b) Varaha's redaction with the epicyclic theory in it. 

(c) Later additions and alterations. 

Evidence of Astronomical constants compared. 

All these three stages are discernible firstly from a comparison 
of the astronomical constants of the modern book with those of 
Aryabhata I as given or indicated in the Khandakhadyaka of 
Brahmagupta with those of the Surya Siddhdnta of the Pafica 
Siddhdntikd of Varaha. 

A. Planetary Revolutions in a Mahdynga of 4,320,000 years. 


Planet. 

According to the 
KhaT^idkhddyaka. 

According to the i 
Surya Siddhdnta 
of Var4ha. 

According to 
the modern 
Surya Siddhdnta. 

Change in 
the modern 
Surya Siddhdnta. 

Moon 

57763386 

57753836 

67763836 

nil 

Sun 

4320000 

4820000 

4320000 

nil 

Mars 

2296824 

2296824 

2296832 

+ 8 revols. 

J apiter 

364220 

384220 

364220 

nil 

Saturn 

146564 

140664 

146566 

+ 4 revols. 

Moon’s 

Apogee. 

446219 

448219 

448203 

— 16 revols 

Venus 

7022388 

7022388 

7022376 

— 13 revols. 

Mercnry 

17987000 

17987000 

17937060 

+ 60 revels. 

Moon’s 
Node. i 

1 

232226 

232226 

232238 

•f 12 revols. 


* S&rya Siddhdnta , i, 57^ f TranslatioD, p. 244. 

t Translation, p. 24, also Bentley’s Hindu Astronomy, p. 103. 
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STTBYA siddhanta 


It is clear from the above table that the modern Sttrya^* 
Siddhanta is different from the state in which Varaha left it. 
Thus far as regards its planetary revolutions only, Theie were 
other changes also as will appear presently. 


B. Longitudes of the apogees or aphelia of the orbits at 499 A.D, 


Planet. 

According 
to the 

Khan4a^ 

khadyaka. 

According 
to Vari,ha*B 
Surya 
Siddhanta, 

According to 
the Brahma- 
sphu^a 
Siddhanta, 

According to 
the modern 
Surya Siddhanta. 

As calculated 
from modem 
rules. 

Sun 

80* 

80* 

77' ! 

77“14' 

77“15" 

Mercury 

220* 

220* 

227“ 1 

220“26' 

234“11' 

Venus 

80* 

80* 

90“ j 

1 79“49' 

290*4' * 

Mars 

no* 

110“ 

127“ 

130“O' 

128“28' 

Jupiter 

1 160* 

160“ 

170“ 

171“16' 

170*22' 

Saturn 

0 

O 

240- 

252“ 

286“3r 

243W 


From this table it is seen that the modern book is not in 
agreement with Varaha's SUrya Siddhanta. As to the longi- 
tudes of the apogee and aphelia of Sun, Mars and Jupiter the 
modern Siddhanta is in agreement with the more correct values 
of the Brdhmasphuta Siddhanta of Brahmagupta or that it has 
borrowed these elements from the latter work. 


C, Dimensions of Epicycles of Apsis, 


Planet. 

According to 
the Khanka- 
khddyaka. 

According to 
VarSha’s 
Surya Siddhanta. 

According to 
the U tiara 
Khandakhddyaka. 

According to 
the modern 
Surya Siddhdnta. 

Sun 

14“ 

14“ 


13’40' to 14* 

Moon 

81“ 

81“ 

81*89' 

81*40' to 82* 

Mercury 

28* 

28° 

— 

28“ 

to 86* 

Venus 

14“ 

14“ 


11“ 

to 12“ 

Mars 

70* 

70° 

— 

72“ 

tors* 

Jupiter 

32“ 

32“ 

— 

32“ 

to 88“ 

Saturn 

60“ 

60“ 

48“ 

48- 

to 49“ 


• The great disagreement in the estimate of the longitude of the aphelion of Venna 
bj the ancients is dne to the fa<>t that the eccentricity of its orbit was taken as nil 
by them ; the centre of the Venus* epicycle was taken more or less coincident with 
the apparent 8nn. 
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Here also the modern Surya Siddhdnta seems to have borrow- 
ed from Brahmagupta, specially in the cases of the Sun, Moon 
and Saturn. 


D, Dimensions of the Slghra Epicycles (Epicycles of Conjunction). 


Planet. 

According to the 
Khandakhadyalca. 

j According to Varaha’s 
Surya Siddhanta. 

According to the 
mod. S. Siddhdnta. 

Saturn | 

40* 

40* 

39“ to 40“ 

Japiter 

72“ 

72“ 

70“ to 72“ 

Mars 

234“ 

234“ 

232“ to 235“ 

Venus 

260“ 

260“ 

260“ to 262“ 

Mercury 

132“ 

132“ 

132“ to 133“ 


E, Longitudes of the Nodes of the orbits of Planets at 499 A.D. 


Planet. 

According to 
the Khanda- 
khddyaka. 

1 

According 
to Varaha’s 
Surya Siddhdnta. 

According to 
the modern 
Surya Stddhdnfa.^ 

As caloulnted 
from modern 
rules. 

Saturn 

100“ 

, 

Not given in | 

100“26' 

100 “32' 

Jupiter 

80“ 

the text of j 
Paflca 1 

79 “41' 

85“13' 

Mars 

40“ 

Siddhdntika. | 

40“6' 

37“59' 

Venus 

60“ 

1 

69“46' 

63“16' 

Mercury 

20“ 

! 

! 

( 

20“44' 

30“35' 


It will appear that in the elements under D and E the modern 
book has not changed much from Varaha's Surya Siddhdnta. 

F, Geocentric Orbital Inclination. 


Planet. ^ 

According to the 
Khan4akhddyaka. 

According to the 
Surya Siddhdnta 
of Varaha. 

According to 
the modern 

Sfirya Siddhdnta. 

Mars 

90' 

lor 

90' 

Mercury 

ISC' 

136' 

120' 

Jupiter 

60' 

lor 

60' 

.VenuB 

ISC' 

101' 

130' 

Saturn 

i2(y 

186' 

120' 
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xii 

Here we see the modero book follow the Khan4dkhadydka, 
but the figures of Varaha’s Surya Siddhanta show that there was 
a Surya Siddhanta before his time and that he did not think it 
necessary to change these elements. 

G. Number of Civil days in a Mahdyuga. 

According to the Khandakhddyaka =1577917800. 

,, Varaha’s S. Siddhanta =1677917800. 

,, the moiern S . Siddhanta =1577917828, 

which shows an excess of 28 days, evidently a later innovation 
done by some unknown person after the time of Varaha at least. 

Now as the Khandakhddyaka constants are taken from Arya- 
bhata I’s drdhardtrika (midnight) system of astronomy and as the 
constants of the SUrya Siddhanta of Varaha as given in his 
Paiica Siddhdntikd are almost the same as those of the Kharufu- 
khddyaka, it is clear that the old Surya Siddhanta was made 
up to date by Varaha by replacing the old constants in it by new 
ones from Aryabhata I’s ‘midnight’ system.* A subsequent 
redactor of the SUrya Siddhanta changed the constants as intro- 
duced by Varaha by following Brahmagupta’s teachings in his 
BrShmasphuta Siddhanta and the Uttara Khandakhddyaka, as has 
been shown above in the elements under the headings B and C. 
He also made other changes as have been noted already under 
the headings A and G. 

Thus from a comparison of astronomical constants we have 
established that there was a book named the Surya Siddhanta 
before Varaha’s time. Varaha was one of the first to im- 
prove upon it and make it up to date. The present redaction 
took place decidedly after the time of Brahmagupta. In course 
of time even these changed constants were thought out of 
date, and according to Bentley at about the beginning of 


* Cf. P. 0. Sangupta, Introduction to the Kha^akhSdyttka, 
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the sixteenth century, the planetary revolutions virere further 
changed thus : — * 


Planets. 

Ke volution 8 in 
the modern 

SUrya Siddhanta. 

Changed revolutions 
as corrected by btja. 

Change* 

Sun 

4320000 

4320000 

0 

Moon 

67753336 

67763336 

0 

Moon's apogee 

488203 

488199 

- 4 

„ Node 1 

232238 

232242 

+ 4 

Mercury 

17937060 

17937044 

- 16 

Venus 

7022376 

7022364 

- 12 

Mars 

2296832 

2206832 

0 

Jupiter 

364220 

364212 

- 8 

Saturn 

146668 

146680 

+ 12 


According to Diksita these new corrections were introduced 
by the author of the Makaranda tables.! 

The position we have taken as to the nature of the modern 
Surya Siddhdnta is further corroborated by 

The Evidence of Planetary Theories in the Modem Book. 

Even in the modern SSrya Siddhanta the traces of its oldest 
structure can be recognised. We can actually find two distinct 
planetary theories in the second chapter, the first of which is 
a cruder planetary theory which is followed by the regular epi- 
cyclic theory. The first few stanzas run as follows : — 

“ Forms of time, of invisible shape, stationed in the zodiac, 
called the conjunction (Sighrocca), apsis (mandocca) and the 
node ipdta), are the causes of the motion of the planets. The 
planets attached to these beings by cords of air, are drawn away 
by them, with the right and left hand, forward or backward, 

* Barg«ss, p« 22. 

t Bikgita’s p. 184. 


xiv sttbya siddhanta 

according to nearness, towards their own places. A wind, more- 
over, called provector (pravaha) impels them towards their apices 
(ucca) ; being drawn away forward and backward, they proceed 
by a varying motion. When the planets, drawn away by their 
apices (ucca) move forward in their orbit, the amount of motion 
so caused is called their excess (dhana) ; when they move bawsk- 
ward, it is their deficiency (rna)." * 

This represents a system of astronomy prior to and quite 
distinct from the epicyclic astronomy. The ucca is conceived 
as of two classes, the first, the mandocca, in the case of the sun 
and the moon, means the apogee where this angular motion is 
slowest and in the case of other planets it is the aphelion point 
of the orbit. The other type of ucca is the Slghrocca (the apex 
of quick motion), which in the case of superior planets coincides 
with the mean place of the sun, and in the case of an inferior 
planet, is an imaginary point moving round the earth with the 
same angular velocity as the angular velocity of the planet round 
the sun ; its direction from the earth is always parallel to the line 
joining the sun and the inferior planet, f The pdta means the 
ascending node of the orbit. 

We first proceed to explain the action of the mandoccas on 
the mean positions of planets. 

Let U P M N M' be the circular 
orbit of the sun or the moon round the 
earth E. U the position of the god 
of rnandocca who is supposed to be 
sitting there facing E, the earth. 

When the mean planet is anywhere at 
M in the half circle UMN, it is drawn 
to a point P which is nearer to U, 
the pull or rather the displacement is M P and is negative ; hence 
according to this theory the equation of the centre is negative 
from the apogee U to the perigee N. In the other half circle 
N P'U, the pull is exerted by the left band, the mean planet M' 
is drawn forward to the point P' and the equation of the centre 



* Translation, pg. 64-65. 
f i, 29 and xii, 86-86. 
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is now positive. Thas so far as the character of the equation 
was concerned this crude theory was deemed sufficient. The 
mean motion was thought to be produced by the planets being 
beaten by asterisms as described in I, 25-26. The strings of air 
by which the god of apogee produced the displacements were 
given the name pravaha. It is further evident the ideas of 
* attraction ’ and the consequent ‘ displacement ' were not 
fully distinguished. To sum up, this represents a system of 
astronomy which only recognised the inequalities due to apsis 
and tabulated the equations according to the position of the mean 
planet relative to the apogee. 

We now proceed to consider the other planetary inequality, 
and this was considered to take place under the attraction of the 
god of Sighra or the quick apex. The older theory of modern 
book also tells us that this god also draws the planet towards 
himself. This is now separately illustrated for inferior and 
superior planets. 

Sighra of Inferior Planets. 



Ijet E, H, V be the positions respectively of the earth, the 
sun and an inferior planet in superior conjunction. From the 
line EHO, cut off ES=HV the radius of the orbit of V, then 8 
is the position of the iighra of V. After some days let B' and 
V be the positions of the earth and the inferior planet. From 
E' draw E'S' equal and parallel to HV', then S' is the new 
portion of the Hghra. 


SCTBYA SIPOSINTA 


*?» 


The inferior planet is seen from iS' in the direction E'V'. 
The Hghra god has, as it wees, drawn the mean inferior planet 
from the direction S'H to the direction B'V' and the displace* 
meat produced is measured by the arc HM shown in the figure 
and is in the direction of 3'— ‘the line E'H is, as it were, turned 
towards E'S' to the position E'V'. In other positions of 
E, V and S the displacements doe to aighra are also readily 
explained. 

$lghra of Superior Planets. 



Let E, H, J be the positions of the earth, the sun and a 
superior planet at conjunction. Let E' and J' be the positions 
in the respective orbits of the earth and superior planet after 
some days. The superior planet is now seen in the direction 
E'J' from E'. From E' draw E'O parallel to EHJ, and B'Jj 
equal and parallel to HJ'. Here the Hghra is H. The planet 
instead of being seen in the direction E'J, is actually seen from 
E' in the direction E'J'. The displacement due to the Hghra H 
is represented by the angle J'E' J , , or the arc J i M shown in the 
figure. The turning of the line E'Jj into the position E'J' is 
towards the direction E'H of the Hghra. Similarly in other 
positions of E{ H and J, the displacements due to Hghra are 
readily Explained. 

It is evident that the imagined displacements due to this god 
of Hghra are always towards himself and are sometimes positive 
and sometimes negative. 
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The state of development of astronomy is apparently pre- 
epicyclic. It shows that both the planetary inequalities were 
separated, however imperfect this separation might have been. 
Ptolemy might claim that it was he who first separated the two- 
fold planetary inequalities,* but his claim to originality should 
now be set aside. Even Hipparchus is now regarded more as a 
verifier and corrector of Babylonian astronomy than as the maker 
of a new science, t 

Having finished our explanation of the older planetary theory 
of the SSrya Siddhdnta as to the action of the gods of manda and 
hlghra on the motion of planets, we turn to the action of the 
pdtas on the ascending nodes which is thus described : 

“ In like manner, also, the node Rdhu, by its proper (own ?)’ 
force causes the deviation in latitude (vik^epa) of the moon and 
the other planets, northward and southward, from their point of 
declination {apakrama) , When in the half orbit behind the 
planet, the node causes it to deviate northward ; when in the 
half orbit in front, it draws it away southward. In the case of 
Mercury and Venus, however, when the node is thus situated 
with regard to the conjunction (Hghra), these two planets are 
caused to deviate in latitude, in the manner stated, by the attrac- 
tion exerted by the node upon the conjunction (Hghra),*" II, 6-8. 

This statement here unmistakably means the ascending node. 
In the case of the inferior planets a very great advance was made 
when their celestial latitude could be recognised as depending on 
the distance of the sighra from the node. This step must have 
had a long history behind it, which is now lost. 

We omit the next three stanzas which are unimportant ; the 
next two are : 

** The motion of the planets is of eight kinds : retrograde 
(vakra), somewhat retrograde (anuvakra), transverse (kutila), slow 
(manda), very slow (mandat ara) , even (sarna); also, very swift 
(atiktghra), and that called swift (Hghra), Of these, the very swift 

* Thibaut, lotroduction to Pafica Siddhdntikd, p. Hi. 

f Encyclopsadia Britannica, History of Astronomy, Babylonian Astronomy. 
Manitius also io bis introdnction to his edition of the Syntaxis repodistes the inordi- 
nate claims of Ptolemy (Teubner, Leipzig, 1913). 
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{atiilghra), that called swift, the slow, the very slow, the even- 
all these five are forms of the motion called direct (f^u); the some- 
what retrograde is retrograde." II, 12-13. 

The concluding portion of the last stanza has not been 
properly translated by Burgess. The last sentence should have 
been " what are retrograde motions have been enumerated in 
proximity to anuvakra motion." The last stanza means that the 
last five sorts of motion enumerated in the twelfth stanza are 
direct and the first three are retrograde. Burgess’s observation 
on this is worth quoting. He says ‘ ’ this minute classification 
of the phases of a planet’s motion is quite gratuitous, so far 
as this siddhdnta is concerned, for the terms here given do not 
occur afterward in the text.’’ We think he could have also said 
that the conception of the gods of manda and blghra for explain- 
ing planetary inequalities was equally so. But we hold with 
reason that these eight ways of planetary motion are a relic of a 
forgotten history of Hindu astronomy. Such eight-way motions 
of planets are thus referred to by Brahmagupta : 

“ A person who has said that Aryabhata knew the eight- way 
motions of plaoets has made an incorrect statement." • 

Again of these eight-way motions of planets we find two used 
in the Pailca Siddhantikd, Chapter XVllI, which describes what 
is known as grahacdra (the courses of planets). These are the 
vakra and the anuvakra motions ; the latter motion spoken of as 
taking place after the vakra motion (retrograde motion), is accord- 
ing to the literal meaning of the term anuvakra, when the planet 
is reaching the next stationary point . 

The next stanza of our siddhdnta runs as follows: " By 
reason of this and that rate of motion, from day to day, the 
planets thus come into accordance with their observed places 
(dfb) — this their correction, I shall carefully explain.’’ 

The translation though not very, exact yet sufficiently conveys 
the idea. After these introductory words one would naturally 

* wplwit si|fii1h i 

Br&hmoiphupi SiddhanUf xi, 9. 

0/. also Bfhat Saihhitd, vii, 16*16. and commentary thereon which quotes frona 
Vfddha Qarga. 
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expect that the author would give ns tables of equations of apsis of 
all the planets and in the cases of the ‘ star planets ’ the different 
stages of their eight-way motions together with their amounts 
in different periods of time. Instead of this we percieve the 
hand of the interpolator breaking the continuity of the topic and 
all on a sudden bringing in a table of ‘ sines ' copied verbatim 
from the Aryabhatiya, * and how to use it for finding the ‘ sine ’ 
and the ‘ cosine ’ of any given arc and the converse process ; the 
method of finding the sun’s declination, how to find the anomalies 
of apsis and of the Sighra ; the dimensions of the epicycles of 
either class for the planets ; the methods for the calculation of 
the equations of apsis and of the Sighra and how to apply them ; 
the methods of calculating the instantaneous daily motions of 
planets both for the apsis and the Sighra borrowed respectively 
from Aryabha^ I and Brahmagupta as we shall see later on. 
Then suddenly the older planetary theory is suffered to remain 
in its original form, viz., 

“ When at a great distance from its conjunction {Sighrocca), 
a plapet, having its substance (body ?) drawn to the left and 
right by alack cords, comes then to have a retrograde motion.” 
II, 62. 

The older theory of cords of air of the gods of Manda and 
Sighra has been spared by the interpolator. The stanza shows 
a recognition of the fact that in the case of a superior planet, the 
I'etrograde motion takes place near about the opposition and in 
the case of an inferior planet near about its inferior conjunction. 
How this old stanza could be permitted by the interpolator to 
remain in the book with all its vagueness seems to us a mystery. 
In the very preceding stanza is described the explanation for the 
retrograde motion under the epicyclic theory. After this, we can 
no further find any trace of the older theory left in it. Thus 
also we find another argument in support of our theory that the 
modern SSrya Siddhdnta is a composite work showing the relics 
of its older strata yet contained in it. 

* Aryabhata’s valua of the * sine ’ of 60* is wrong, while those of Brahmagupta 
and Bhftskara H are aocarate. B. S. SidShSnta, ii, 2-6 ■ Stddhanla Stroma^ 
Orahagcifita, SpaftSdhikara, ii, 3-6. 
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Evidence of Astronomical Methods 

now proceed to consider some of the astronomical methods 
of the modern Surya Siddhanta and to show that it has drawn 
largely from Aryabhata I and Brahmagupta. 

(a) Instantaneous Daily Motion of Planets affected by the 

Inequality of Apsis only. 

The planets meant are of course the sun and the moon 
according to the Siddhantas. The rule for finding the instantaneous 
daily motion of either of these ‘ planets ’ is perhaps best illustrated 
by considering the case of the moon. 

According to the modern Surya Siddhanta (II, 39 , 43) the 
equation giving the longitude I of the moon on any day is 

, P® X B sin (m — a) 

lt=m — ^ 

360® 


where m is the moon’s mean longitude, a the longitude of the 
apogee, P°=the periphery of the moon's epicycle of apsis where 
the circumference of the concentric =360° and K=3438'. 

If n and n' be the rates of the mean daily motion of the 
moon and her apogee in minutes, the instantaneous daily motion 
of the moon is expressed as 


(n— nOP® X Tabular difference of ' sines ’ at arc (m— o) 
860®.x225' 


II, 47-49. 


Here the term ‘ sine ’ means the Indian sine and is = E sin 0, 
where 6 is the arc. The value of B, is also 3438' according to 
Aryabhata I, but is =3270' according to Brahmagupta and 120' 
according to Varahamihira. The sines are calculated at intervals 
of 225' of arc. The above formula for instantaneous daily motion 
is readily demonstrated as follows : — 

Suppose V to be the longitute of the moon after a fraction r, of 
a day, then 


V=m + nT— 


P_ 

860 


xB sin {w— a-f-(n— n')r}, 
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the inatautaneouB daily motion 

a= i ~l gsn— [R sin {m — a + (n— n')r} — R sin (w— a)] 

T DOO X T 

~ ~ 2 ^ ^ xTab. Difice. of ‘ sines ’ at arc (m— a). 

This rule itself is expressed by Lalla in his Siqyadhivrddhida, 
ii, 15 thus: 

The instantaneous daily motion of the moon 

_ Tabular Difierenoe of ‘sines’ at are (m — a) x 10 
_n — ~ , 


which is really equal to 

_ (h— nO x31°30' xTab. DifEce. of ‘sines’ at arc (m~a) 

360“ X 225 “ 


Here, n=790'35", n-&40'>, 31''30'=P‘> 


the periphery of the moon’s epicycle of apsis according to 
Aryabhata I and in fact 

(n-n0x31‘>31'_ 100' 

BeO" X 225 828 


which is taken by Lalla as 


10 ' 

33 ■ 


The divisor 226 shows that the moon’s mean anomaly was 
not really contemplated to receive an increment of more than 
226'; n— n' itself is about 784'. 

This rule is again found fault with by Lalla in Chapter iii, 43, 
where he says, 

“ The rule of dividing the daily motion in anomaly of the 
moon by 226 by which the pupils of Aryabhata have obtained 
the correction to her mean daily motion, gives the apparent 
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daily motion of tbe moon for the day elapsed and it cannot be 
used for the current day.*' ^ 

We are not going to discuss tbe truth or otherwise of Lalla’s 
allegation ; what concerns us here is to show that the rule we 
are considering was obtained by Aryabhata I's pupils under the 
guidance of their teacher. The same rule is copied from 
Aryabhata 1 by Varahamihira in his Panca Siddhantikd, IX. 

Thibaut translates it as follows : 

Multiply (the motion of the anomaly) by the difference of 
the sines of (at ?) the anomaly, and divide by 225 ; reduce the 
result (to terms of the epicycle). The arc of the result is to be 
deducted from the mean motion in the six signs beginning with 
Capricorn, and to be added to it in tlie six signs beginning with 
Cancer.** \ 

Put symbolically it is equivalent to : 

The instantaneous daily motion 
— — P(^”’^0 X Tab, Diffce. of ‘sines* at arc (m — a) x 225 

-- H -g— 


Here the multiplier ~— 
{}t)U 


reduces the result to terms of the epicycle, 


and tbe factor 


226' 

7'51" 


reduces the result to arc. 


As Varuba’s radius 


= 120', his ‘sine’ of 226'=7'51''. 

The rule of the modern Surya Siddhnnta under consideration 
is thus proved to be taken from Aryabhata I’s or his pupil's 
works. We had to cite the rules of the $i?yadlnvrddhida and 
the Surya Siddhanta of the Paftca Siddhantikd , only because 
the Aryabhatlya does not contain it. The rule in the form 


qtpRf ^ «rf*niraTSr«zw 1W: i 
^ wiiiwar u 

Sudbakara Dvivedi*8 Editioa. 


Pdflca Siddhantikd t iz, IS. 
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in which Varaha gives it is given also by Brahmagupta and may 
be symbolically expressed as 

_ (n— n') X Tab. Diffce. of ‘sines' at arc (m — a) x P 
860 X 214 

Instantaneous Daily Motion of the ‘Star Planets.’ 

We next consider the instantaneous daily motion of the 
planets which are affected also by the inequality of the Sighra or 
conjunction. 

The rule of the modern SUrya Siddhdnta runs as follows : — 

“ Subtract the daily motion of a planet, thus corrected for 
tiie apsis (manda), from the daily motion of its conjunction 
(Sighra) ; then multiply the remainder by the difference between 
the last hypotenuse and radius, and divide by the variable 
hypotenuse (cala karfia)-, the result is additive to the daily motion 
when the hypotenuse is greater than the radius, and subti'active 
when th's is Jess ; if, when subtractive, the equation is greater 
than the daily motion, deduct the latter from it, and the re- 
mainder is the daily motion in a retrograde {Vnhra) direction.” 
II, 50-51. 

Symbolically it means, that the instantaneous daily motion of 
such a planet 

I (n'-n)(H-B) 

_n+ - 

in form, when n represents the mean daily motion of the planet 
as corrected for the apsis, n' the mean daily motion of the Sighra 
(conjunction), H stands for the hypotenuse of the .fourth step in 
finding the longitude of the planet, B the radios =^3436' in all 
the siddhdnias which are ‘revelations.’ 


w zqftfirsr* ^ranlwii n 

uwwwhnfmfiwfT wuwwfiir: • 

B. Siddhanta^ ii, 41 ^42^. 
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Now „ + 

JEx 

readily transforms into 

(n'-n) xR 
„ g 

in which form it is given in the Soma Siddhdnta thus 

“ Multiply the daily motion of the l^ghra (conjunction) 
anomaly by the radius and divide by the hypotenuse ; the result 
applied negatively to the daily motion of the Slghra (conjunction) 
is the true daily motion, the motion is retrograde when the 
subtraction has to be done in the inverse way.” * II, 29. 

This rule is evidently taken from the BrahmasphuUi Siddhdnta 
of Brahmagupta where it is stated in the form : 

“ Multiply the motion of the Sighra (conjunction) of the 
planets of which Mars is the first, lessened by their mean 
motion as corrected for apsis, by the tabular difference of ‘sines’ 
used for finding the Slghra equation and divide the product by 
the first sine (214') ; multiply the result by the radius and divide 
by the Sighra hypotenuse, subtract this last result taken as 
minutes from the motion of the Sighra (conjunction), the remain- 
der is the instantaneous daily motion of the planet.” + 

If E, denotes the Sighra equation of the planet, then 

Soma Siddhanta^ ii, 29, edited by Mm. V. P. DvidedI, Benares. 


IIS^K 


Bf&hfnasphuta Siddhdnta^ ii, 42^-44|. 
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adopting the same notation as before the rule may be symboli- 
cally expressed as 

(n'— n) X Tab. Diffoe. of ‘sines' at arc Es x R 
214 ^ ~ 

Now the first thirteen of Brahmagupta’s ‘sines’ are 

214, 427, 638, 846, 1051, 1251, 1446, 1635, 1817, 1991, 
2156, 2312, 2456. 

Hence the first thirteen tabular differences are : 

214 . 213 , 211.208 , 205,200, 195, 189, 182, 174, 165, 154, 
144.* 

Bach of these divided separately by 214, the first ‘sine’ 
gives very nearly a result = 1, and a calculator seeing that the 
Stghra equation does never exceed 47® and using Brahma- 
gupta’s rule simplified the fraction 

Tab. Diffce. of ‘sines’ at Es 
214 


to unity and thus gave the rule as 




(n — n)R 

T 


which was modified in form and included in the modern Sikrya 
Siddhdnta, 

This rule of Brahmagupta has not been traced to any other 
earlier writer. It does not occur in the PaUca Siddhdntikd of 
Varahamihira. Lalla has quoted Brahmagupta’s rule with only 
one necessary change in his 3 i 9 yadhtvrddhida, ii, 44-46. The 


* For a proof of the rule the reader may coneult the paper “ Infinitesimal Oalonlos 
in Indian Mathematics** — by me in the Oal. Univ. Journal of Ijetters. Vol. XXIX • 

pp. 8-11. 
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proof of it is to be found in my paper on the Infinitesimal 
Calculus already referred to, and which is substantially the 
same as given by Bhaskara II in his Grahagajiita, Spa^tadhikdra, 
Comm, on stanza 39. Burgess has given a new proof of the rule 
in bis translation which is now quite unnecessary. 

Other instances might be cited showing how the modem 
Sirya Siddhdnta has borrowed from Aryabhata I and Brahma- 
gupta. Some of these we will discuss later on. 

Thus by some arguments by similarity of method we come to 
the conclusion that the modern SSrya Siddhdnta developed 
into its present form after the time of Brahmagupta. We now 
proceed to consider the date of the SSrya Siddhdnta from another 
evidence, viz., 

Evidence from the Polar Longitudes of Junction Stars. 

The polar longitudes of the ‘ Junction Stars ’ as given by 
Brahmagupta, Lalla, and the modern SUrya Siddhdnta are now 
brought into evidence. Some of these longitudes are traditional, 
viz., those that are the same in these three works, some are 
corrected by the authors themselves. We may be enabled to 
find both the superior and inferior limits to the date of the 
SUrya Siddhdnta from a comparative study. The Palica 
Siddhdntika of VarSha also gives the polar longitudes (according 
to Tbibaut) of seven of these ‘junction’ stars which we shall take 
to be of the old Sirya Siddhdnta as it existed before the time of 
Vat&ha. 
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Star. 

£ 

a ICS 

Oico 

.5. 

^:S 

fri 

'grts 

cqoo 

Jl* 

.•D* 

. 

o « 

^11 

1 ais 

Bemarka about tbe 
P. IjoDg. of the 
Modern Siddh&nta 
as to source. 

Ai§vini 


8*0' 

8*3' 

8*0' 

Traditional 

Bhara^I 


20*0' 

20*0' 

20*0' 

Do, 

Ert^tikk 

32*40' 

87*28' 

36*0' 

87*30' 

Brahmagupta 

Bobi^il 

48*0' 

49*28' 

49*0' 

49*80' 

Do. 

Mfgai^ira 


63*0' 

62*0' 

63*0' 

Do. 

Ardr& 


67*0' 

70*0' 

67*20' 

New ? 

Panarvasu 

88*0' 

93*3' 

92*0' 

93*0' 

Brahmagupta 

Pugya 

97*20' 

106*0' 

106*20' 

106*0' 

Do. 

AiSle^ft 

107*40' 

108*0' 

114*0' 

109*0' 

New 

Magh& 

126 °0' 

129*0' 

128*0' 

129*0' 

Brahmagupta 

P> PhalguDi 


147*0' 

139*20' 

144*0' 

Traditional 

U. PhalganI 


166*0' 1 

164*0' 

165*0' 

Brahmagupta 

Haata 


170*0' 

173*0' 

170*0' 

Do. 

Citra 

180*60' 

(180*?) 

183*0' 

184*20' 

180*0' 

Traditional 

STatl 


199*0' 

197*20' 

199*0' 

Brahmagupta 

Vii$&kha 


212*6' 

212*0' 

213*0' 

New 

Anurftdhft 


224*6' 

222*0' 

224*0' 

Brahmagupta 



229*6' 

228*0' 

229*0' 

Do. 

mil 


241*0' 

241*0' 

241*0' 

Traditional 

P. 


264*0' 

264*0' I 

264*0' 

Do. 

U. A«A4ha 


200*0' 

267*0' 

260*0' 

Brahmagupta 

Abhijit 


26f*0' 

267*20' 

266*0' 

New 

Srava^a 


278*0' 

288*10' 

280*0' 

New 

Dbani^^ba 


290*0' 

296*20' 

290*0' 

Brahmagupta 

Satabbi^a 


320*0' 

313*20' 

320*0' 

Do. 

P. Bbadrapadft 


826*0' 

327*0' 

326*0' 

Do. 

U. Bbgdrapadk 


387*0' 

336*0' 

337*0' 

Do. 

Bavatl 


0*0' 

869*0' 

869*60' 
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For the date of the old Surya Siddhdnta we select the follow 
ing stars : 


Ejrttika 

Bohini 

Punarvasu 

Magha 

P. Phalguni 

Citra 

Sum 


Excess in P. Long, in 
Brsbmagnpta. 

4* 48' 

I" 28' 

5“ 3' 

8 ° 0 ' 

8 ® 0 ' 

3 “ 0 ' 

= 20 ° 19 ^ 


The mean excess in Brahmagupta’s longitude comes out 
for these six stars to be 3° 23', which at the rate of 72 years per 
degree is the excess for a period of 244 years. As we kuow 
definitely that Brahmagupta’s date is 628 A.D., the date of 
the original SSrya Siddhdnta becomes 384 A.D., this date we 
may set down as 400 A.D., which' is the upper limit to the 
date. 

To find the lower limit to the date we have to select the 
following stars : 



Excess in P. Long, over 


Brahmagupta* 

Aile^a 

O 

q 

Vi4&kha ... 

6 

o 

AbfaJjit 

o 

q 

dravai^a ... 

... 2* 0' 


The mean excess over Brahmagupta’s polar longitudes for 
these four stars works out to be 1° 15', which may be taken to 
correspond to 90 years after the time of Brahmagupta the date 
comes to about 718 A.D. 
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We are thus led to the conclusion that the modern SOrya 
Siddhdnta became a composite growth from about 400 A.D. to 
725 A.D. from the evidence of its star table alone. The method 
we have followed is perhaps more correct than the one that has 
been followed by Bentley and Burgess as to this star table. 
We have assumed that Brahmagupta and other observers of 
stars before and after him have been liable to the same 
sorts of errors. While no data are available to push up the 
upper limit to its date, -the lower limit as calculated by Bentley 
from the latest value of the planetary revolutions cannot be 
challenged. 

The Surya Siddhdnta has thus undergone progressive changes 
n its constants and the star table from 400 to 1100 A.D. The 
original work was in an amorphous condition before the time 
of Vacaha who gave it a crystalline structure by including in 
it the new astronomical constants and the epicyclic theory from 
Aryabhata T. Not only these, Varaha also put into his SBrya 
Siddhdnta even the astronomical methods of Aryabhata I and his 
pupils, as we have seen in some cases already. More will be 
evident later on. 

The changed Siddhdnta was known to Brahmagupta * 
perhaps as a distinct and different book from its fragmentary 
redaction in the PaUca Siddhdntikd. Bhattotpala (966 A.D.), 
the commentator of the Bfhat Sarhhitd of Varahamihira, eites 
some stanzas + from the SBrya Siddhdnta current in his time. 


* l BrShmatphuta SiddhSnta, xx, 8. 

fnin w >WT i uwt w a 

Bfhat Sa^hhi, IV. 

I aitanvwi vnv *nvRvw: n 

iwut I vftarfwu: u 

Ibid, IV. Quoted bj Dik^ite in his IfTClflV •WUilOTfP • 
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These, however, cannot be traced in the modern book. It appears 
that some stanzas have been deleted or replaced by new ones ; 
some again were rejected as interpolation by the commentator 
Bahgani>tha. To this latter class belongs a stanza got by 
Burgess after I, 6 in his manuscripts without the commenttu*y. 
A Bengali edition * of the SUrya Siddhanta records twenty-one 
additional stanzas between xiv, 23 and 24, which speak of the 
application of a system of corrections called Bija to the mean 
places as calculated from the SSrya Siddhanta. These stanzas 
were no doubt a later addition Burgess at the end of his 
translation rightly observes : 

“ The SSrya Siddhanta, in the form in which it is here 
presented, as accepted by Bahganatha and fixed by his com- 
mentary, contains exactly five hundred verses. This number, of 
course, cannot plausibly be worked upon as altogether accidental ; 
no one will question that the treatise has been intentionally 

wrought into its present compass 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the text of the treatise 
has undergone since its origin not unimportant extension and 
modification.” 

As we have already said we are inclined to understand that 
the original Surya Siddhanta came from the asura or Babylonian 
source, and the date of its arrival was about 400 A.D. The 
question now is, could it not have arrived much earlier? In 
our opinion this does not seem probable for reasons set forth in 
the following brief historical review of Hindu astronomy from 
the earliest Vedic times. 

A Bird’s-eye View of Hindu Astronomy from the 
Vedic Times to 80 A.D. 

So far as we have come to discover of the astronomical 
knowledge current in Vedic times, we find that the chief require- 
ments for the performance of Vedic sacrifices were to find as 
accurately as possible the equinoctial and solstitial days, and 


* Sirya Siddhinta, tendeied into Bengali, by Vimalfi PnsSd* Siddbfinta. 
gurMTaO. OaUsatta, 1896. 
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tbeoce to find the seasons. The Vedic months were synodic 
months and reckoned from a full-moon to the next full-moon. 
The month of Magha for instance was begun from the full-moon 
at the star group Maghas, of which the central star is a Leonis 
or Begulus till the full-moon at the star group Uttara Phalgunl 
fi Leonis and a Virgo.* The year was comprised of twelve or 
thirteen lunar months ;+ so that even in Vedic times there was 
always an attempt at adjusting the lunar calendar to the solar. 
The solar year was begun either from an observation of the sun’s 
rising at its extreme south point or from the sun’s rising at the 
east point exactly. Sometimes the year was begun one month 
before the sun’s arriving at the vernal equinox t or with the 
spring. The seasons were, the winter, spring, summer, rains, 
autumn, the hemanta or pre-winter, and six in number. Some- 
times hemunto and winter were counted as one season. § The 
duration of each of these six seasons was two months and 
winter began when the sun turned north and the rains when he 
turned south. 

Again at the earliest Brdhmana period (0 the sun reached 
the winter solstice II at the full moon of Mdgha, (H) the year was 
considered to be at its end at the full-moon at the star group 
P. Phalgunt,^ (Hi) the Krttikds (Pleiades group) rose exactly at 

* With the procession of the equinoxes and solstices, the same month of Magha 
came to be reckoned from the new -moon preceding the fu.U-moon at the Magbaa till 
the following new-moon. Later on due to the same cause the month of Magha was 
taken to end with the full moon at the Maghas. These two ways have survived up 
to now through the adoption of the sidereal year in place of the contemplated tropical 
year of the Vedic and later Vedic times. 

t ^ \ ^ wm: ix'oi 

Saiafotha BrUhmai^a, U 2 P., I Br., 27. 

* HI# HT nmniyrt ^ w. t ft: m u t, ^ •i 

§ tWIJIT WW. I Satapatha Br., II Kipda, 1 P., 6 Br., 3. 

II i #•«. 

Kanixidki BTahma^a^ XIX, 3. 

f ^ ^ Mtnujrh ^ i— 

Kaupfaki Brdhmana, V. 1. 

0/. also Satapatha Brihma^, VI KSy^a, 2 Adhyaya. 2 Br. 18 and also TahUriya 
Brdhfiia^, 1, 1, 2, 8. 
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the east point * * * § and that (iv) the spring f set in one 
day after the new moon of Gaitra. From all of which we gather 
that the summer solstitial colure of the earliest Brahmana period 
passed very nearly through the star 8 Leonis and that the date 
when this was the case, was 3100 , B.C.+ The vernal 
equinoctial colure passed through the star Rohini or Aldebaran. In 
the later Vedic times the sun’s turning north very probably took 
place a fortnight earlier. The Satapatha Brdhmafia says that 
“ some want to have a few nights more ; if they want some more 
then they should begin the sacrifices on the night on which the 
moon becomes first visible before the full moon at the Phal- 
gunis.”^ These sacrifies were begun as soon as the sun turned 
north. It shows that the solstices had preceded by about Id” and 
that the date when this took place was 2000 B.C. The earliest 
Brahmatta period may be called the Rohint-Phalgunl period. 
Even at this time the five early luni-solar cycle was known. II 
The calendar was luni-solar in character. The chief signals 
for the beginning and the end of the year were the full-moon at 
the U. PbalgunI and that at the P. Phalguni respectively ; from 
which the intercalary months were detected. 

Then we have the record of a Krttikd-Maqhd period, i.e., 
when the full-moons at the Pleiades and the Begulus were 
regarded auspicious times for the baths at holy places.*!! The 
summer solstitial colure passed through the star Begulus and 
the vernal equinoctial colure passed through the star group 
Pleiades. It can be shewn that this was the case at the time 
'of the Mahabharata heroes, the Pan .avas, who are also mentioned 
in the Aitareya and the Satapatha Brdhmav>as.** Time of this 


* ^ X V uril fiwt Sofapolfco Brahmai^a, II Ch. 1, Br. 2, 3. 

t wttfinrre wrtk— 

P. C. Sengapts, Aks of the Brsbmapae, in the Indian Uistorioal Quarterly, 
Vol. X,No. 8 (1934). 

§ Satapatha Brihmaifa, II Cb. 6, 4 Br., 11. 

II VI tW ew Vfil I Taittirtya BrShmatfa, 2, 7, 11. 

1 MBb., Sinti, Ch. 182, 17-18; Anu^drana, Cb. 25, 36 and 46; aUo AnuiSaana, 
Oh. 94. 

♦* Aitareya BrShmaya, IV, 8, 21 ; Satapatha Brahnunifa, XIU Kan^s* V, 4, 2. 
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determination of the equinoxes and solstices was about 2450 B.C. 
The knowledge of astronomy only progressed up to this that in 
every five years there were two intercalary months. The months 
were counted by nights, and perhaps not by tithis as we know 
them to be now. The nights were named by the stars to which 
the moon was in conjunction ; thus “ I went out with the moon 
at the Pusya and have returned with the moon at the Sravana.” ** 
We have no definite record whether the ecliptic was divided 
into 27 equal parts, or into unequal parts as we find mention of 
in the Brahmasphuta Siddhanta, XIV, 47-52. 

We next have a record < hat the sun turned south at the 
beginning of the nak§atra Ma^.ia.t The date of this on the basis 
of the Paiica Siddhdntikd nakmtra division the oldest at present 
known is about 1880 B.C. We do not know of any details of 
the development of astronomical knowledge in India at this point. 

Then as we come to the time of Jyoti^avedd-hga we meet 
vrith a statement that the sun turned south at the middle of the 
nakfatra Ahle^l. If we accept the same Panca Siddhdntikd nak^atra 
division, the time of this becomes about 1400 B.C.+ The progress 
of the knowledge of astronomy was up to this that — 

In a period of five yearly luni-solar cycle. 


there were (i) 

1,830 

civil days, 

(«■) 

62 

synodic months 

{in) 

30 

omitted tithis. 


We notice the adoption of the new chronometrical unit the 


* MBh., -5<iJvo,Ch. 84, 3. 

f ** Tbe half (year) commencing with the asterism Magha and ending with the 
half of the dravi^^ha belongs to Agni» while tbe sun performs his southern journey** 
(Cowell), Maiirl Upaninad Prapd, 6. 

X Archdeacon Pratt made a mistake by taking tbe beginning of the Magba at 
9* behind the star Begulus ; the beginning of Magba is placed according to tbe 
Paflca Siddh&ntikd at 6* behind the same star. His date llSl B.C., must therefoie 
be placed back by about QIG years; tbe corrected date would be about 1400 B.C. 
This position of the solstices did not belong to tbe Papdava time, as taken by all 
European researchers from Sir Wm. Jones, Colebrooke, Davis to the time of Pratt. 
The astronomer Para4ara was not the father of Vyaaa the common ancestor of the 
Kauravas. Hero we have an error of wrong identiheatjon by 
similarity of names, c/. Dr, Pradhan’a chronology of Ancient India, Calcutta Univer- 
sity Press, pp. 269-71 ; also J.A.S.B., 1862, p. 61. 

B 
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tithi, i.e., in which the moon gains 12° of longitude over the 
sun, From this time the lunar months very probably began to 
be reckoned from a new moon to the next new moon. 

This crude astronomy continued till the time of the present 
redaction of the Mahdbhnrata or the Sravanddi Kala, i.e., the 
time when the winter solstitial colure passed through the nak^atra 
Sravana.* The nine planets, viz., ‘sun, moon, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn and the moon's nodes, had been already 
discovered. + The signs of the zodiac were recognised to be 
.12 in number but they are not named in it. (MBh., Adi, Ch. 3.) 
They were probably taken as parts of the ecliptic traversed by 
the sun in one month. 

The knowledge of astronomy did not progress any further 
also at the time of Kautilya (300 B.C.), who in his Arthasdstra, 
gives the same account of the knowledge of astronomy. 

At this time perhaps the only addition was the so-called 
Grahacdras or courses of the star planets discovered. (Artha- 
eastra, Ch. 41, mentions the cdras of Venus and probably of 
Jupiter also.) 

Then came the time of Ihe Surya PrajHapti or the Abhijitddi 
Kdla, i.e., when the full-moon at the naksatra Abhijit, marked 
the summer solstice. The time for this was about 200 B.C. — 
the knowledge of astronomy was at the same state, excepting 
perhaps a theory of a flat earth, with its mountains, two suns 
and two moons, causing days and nights. 

The same state of the knowledge of astronomy continued in 
India even up to 80 A. D., the date from which the calculation 
of the Paitdmaha Siddhdnta as known to Varaha starts.^ The 
signs of the zodiac were perhaps not yet called by the names. 


* Mohobharata, Anusdsfiva, Chapter 44. 

t As to the diacovery of Jupiter we have in the Taitfirtija Brdlimana, 6, 1, 1, 
W or when “Jupiter was first born 

he defeated the naksatra Pnsya by his brilliance.’* The star group PusyU. 
(8, iy ,7 cancri) has no bright stars in it and the planet Jupiter was detected when 
it came near lo this star group. 

X Paflca Siddhantikci, xii, 1-2. 
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Mesa, Vrsa, &c.* A peculiar feature of the knowledge of astrono- 
my of this period was the idea that the moon was more distant 
than the sun,t which is also noticeable in the Puranas. 

Thus from 100 to 400 A.D. we have a great gap of three 
hundred years in which astronomical knowledge from Babylonia 
and Greece came to India. The oldest Surya Siddhanta was 
transmitted to this country during this period and its astronomy 
was most probably of a little more improved type than that of the 
Vasi^tha Siddhanta of the Paitca Siddhantika (P. C. Sengupta, 
Aryabhata, Cal. Univ. Journal of Letters, Vol. XVIII, 
pp, 9-16). 

We accordingly conclude that the earliest date of the Surya 
Siddhanta, cannot be pushed up much higher than 400 A.D., 
while 499 A.D. was the date of our most famous astronomer 
Aryabhata I. 

Opinions as to its Date and Authorship. 

(i) Nityananda, the author of the Siddhantaraja. 

In his commentary on the PaUca Siddhantika Mm. Sudbakara 
Dvivedi has said that the date of composition of the SSrya 
Siddhanta was stated by Nityananda to have been the Kali era 
3,600 years elapsed §=421 of Saka elapsed = 499 A.D., the time 
of Aryabhata I. What were his reasons underlying his statement 
are not stated. One reason perhaps was this : — 

That according to the modem Surya Siddhanta, the total preces- 
sion from the begiiming of Aries at this date = 0. The process is 

* In the Ydjusa Jyotisa there is a stanza which speaks of the signs of 
the zodiac beginning with Mina or Pisces, bat is regarded a? an interpolation 
by Mm. Sadhakara Dvivedi. It is an unnumbered stanza put between 4 and 5 
in Sudhakara’s edition* For a history of the formation and naming the signs 
of the zodiac c/. Encyclopaedia Britannioa, History of Astronomy, Babylonian 
Astronomy . 

t The idea is combated by Brahmagupta in the Brdhma^phupa Siddhanta, 
VII, 1. 

**I£ the moon were higher up than the sun, how could the phases of the moon be 
calculated, as the lower half of the moon presented to the earth would always be 
white ?** 

§ f*rsiri*r^*T ftwwuiiauT 

Pnret?! ( Pafica Siddhantika Prahaiikd, p. 2. 
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briefly shown below ; 

Total number of years elapsed since 
‘ creation ’ till the end of the last 
Krta Yuga ••• ••• 

No. of years of the Tretd and Dvd- 
para ages 

t, ,, ,, Kali age elapsed... 

Total 

Now the number of alleged "oscillations” of the equinoxes in 
432,000 years ... ... == 600 

(S. S., iii, 9-10) 

i 

the total number pf oscillations done in 1,955,883,600 years 

_ 1955883600 x 600 
4320000 

= 271,650^. 

Now half an oscillation or a revolution gives no arc for 
finding the ‘ sine ’ ; hence at 499 A. D., according to the rule of 
the modern book the ayandihaa or the total precession = 0. 
If we accept the explanation of the commentator, the ‘ circle of 
constellations' was about to swing eastward at 499 A. D , as 
the first oscillation according to him began in the westward 
direction. The rule itself is awkward. Moreover what is taken 
to mean 600, may, from a strict grammatical point of view, mean 
really 30 as was understood by Bhaskara II.* 

The rules for finding the total ayandihaa, is regarded as an 
interpolation in the modern Surya Siddhanta by many critics. 
Burgess himself (p. 119) says, “ There seems, accordingly, 
sufficient ground for suspecting that in the S&rya Siddhanta, as 
originally constituted, no account was taken of the precession ; 
that its recognition is a later interpolation.” We do not find any 

* Bhiskara, Oola, QoUhandhadhikira, 17. ’iWhltT HWt I 


« 196,37,20,000 

= 21,60,000 

= 8,600 

= 195,58,83,600 years. 
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rule for calculating the precessional change in Aryahhatiya, the 
BrShmasphu^ Siddhanta (628 A.D.), the Si^yadhtvfddhida (748 
A. D.)> These rules are undoubtedly of later origin. The date, 
499 A. D. or 421 8aka year, is the date of the Hindu scientific 
astronomy from which really all calculations start according to 
the Aryahhatiya and the modern SHrya Siddhanta.* The posi- 
tion, however, is that the modern Surya Siddhanta bears un- 
mistakable signs of its indebtedness to Aryabhata I and Brahma- 
gupta, as we have already pointed out. The modern book can- 
not be taken to have-heen composed at 499 A. D., nor can we 
subscribe to the view of Munifivara (1646 A.D.) that its author 
was Aryabhata I himself. There are indeed similarities between 
the Aryahhatiya and the modern SUrya Siddhanta, but there are 
dissimilarities too ; here is an example : 

The rule in the modern Surya Siddhanta for finding the ‘sine’ 
of the zenith distance of the nonagesimal is evidently taken from 
the Aryahhatiya. 

Surya Siddhanta, 

V, 5-6. 

Multiply the ‘ meridian sine ’ 
by the ‘Orient sine’ and divide 
by the radius : square the result, 
and subtract it from the square 
of the ‘ meridian sine ’ : the difference of the square 

square root of the remainder is that and the square of the 
the ‘sine’ of the ecliptic zenith ‘ meridian sine ’ is the ‘sine’ of 
distance (drkk^epa). observer’s ecliptic zenith 

distance {drkk§epa). 

This rule is only approximate as Burgess observes, “ the value, 
then, of the ‘ sine ’ of the ecliptic zenith distance (.drkkgepa) as 
determined by this process is always less than the truth.’’ 

The aim here is to find the ‘ sine ’ of the zenith distance of 
the nonagesimal, as a leading step to find expressions for the 

* The JdtakSrifava role for the total ebiftiag of eqoinoxee start from 421 A. D. ; 
ef. P. 0. Seogopta, Introdoction to the Khaiyiakhddyoka, p. six ; the Arya^ha^ya, 
KUakfiyd, 10; also P. C. Sengapta, Aryabhata, the Father of Indian Bpicyclio 
Aetronomy, pp. 


Aryahhatiya, 

Gola, 33. 

What is obtained by multi- 
plying the ‘ meridian sine ’ by 
the ‘ orient sine ’ and dividing 
by the radius — the square root 
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parallaxes in latitude and longitude of the sun and the moon at 
the time of solar eclipses. Aryabhata T's rules may be expressed 
symbolically thus : — 


Parallax in latitude = sin"’^~ 

Parallax in longitude = 8in~*( - 

\ d 


X drkkaepaj^ 
kJ R^sin^Z — (drkkaepa)^^* t 


where ci is the radius of the earth, d the distance of the planet from 
the earth and Z the zenith distance of the planet ; the assumption is 
that the celestial latitude of the moon is also =* x* 

The above rules of Aryabhata I, are found in the Paflca Siddhantikd. 
They are referred to as such by Brahmagupta in Chapter xi, 23-25, and 
found fault with as ** tediua operations."! 

Here 

drkkBepfl=-. ^ {Median ‘SineV-^ 

according to Aryabhata I. 

The mistake in the rule for finding the drkk§epa was perhaps first 
pointed out by Prthudaka in his commentary on the Brahma- 
sphuta Su'dh nta, xi, 27. 

Prthudaka takes a station on the arctic circle where as 
soon as the first point of Aries is on the horizon, the ecliptic coin- 
cides with the horizon. Now if the sun's longitude be 90°, the 
sun is at the north point at that time, thus. 

The ‘ sine ’ of his amplitude or the ' orient sine ' «= B, the 
radius ; 

The so-called “ meridian ‘ sine ' ” is also equal to B, as the 
culminating point of the ecliptic is the south point. 


So, Orient Sine x Meridian Sine R x R ,, 

5 R— ■ ®- 

* Paflca Siddhantikd, ix, 24-25. 

+ Ibid, ix, 19-23. 

X 'Sfifn ftnw mi i 
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the ' sine ' of the ecliptic zenith distance, the drkkfcpa 

— V {Merid-Sine)^ —{Orient Sine x Met. Sine)^ 

R 

= a/ R* - R* = 0. 

Hence the parallax in latitude which is proportional to drkkaepa, 
is = 0. 

In this case the parallax in latitude has evidently maximum 
value, otz., the horizontal parallax. Aryabhata’s rule fails hope- 
lessly in this case. 

Again under the same conditions, the sun’s zenith distance 
= 90°, hence the ‘ sine ’ of the son’s zenith distance=R. 

Hence the parallax in longitude 

•= sin VR^ sin Z — (drfcfcsepo)^^ 

= sin Q ^^R2-0 )=sin- ^ 

= Horizontal parallax. 

But here the parallax in longitude is clearly = 0, and Arya- 
bhata's rule fails here also. 

The chief defect in Aryabhata’s rules are those for finding the 
dfkk^epa, or the ‘ sine ’ of the zenith distance of the nonagesimal, 
and there is no doubt that the modern Surya Siddhanta has 
copied the wrong rule of Aryabhata I up to this point ; but has 
subsequently followed Brahmagupta for finding the parallaxes in 
longitude and latitude. 

The rule of the modern Surya Siddhanta for parallactic shift- 
ing of the instant of conjunction is expressed as 

- -..g-giHibJl « -4xRBm(f-N) xRcos Z^ ghatikSs. 

/ R \8 
V 2 / „ 

SUrya Siddhanta, IV, 7-8, 

R cos Z' 

where I stands for the sun’s longitude. N for the longitude of 
the nonagesimal, Z' the zenith distance of the nonagesimal, and 
R the radius. 
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Brahmagapts’s rule is 


E sin C-N) 
4 B COB Z' 


ghafilcd,* 


which is practically the same in form as that of the modem 
SSrya Siddhanta. 

Again the role in the modern Surya Siddhanta for finding the 
parallax in latitude 

_ {n'-‘n)xdrkk9epa ^ 

16xR Vv.iu;. 


According to the Brdhmasphuta Siddhanta (V, 24, also xi, 
23-24). 

The same 

15 X R 


Here n' and n are the apparent daily motions of the moon 
and the sun, Z’ the zenith distance of the nonagesimal; dfkk§epa 
and the ‘ sine ’ of the zenith distance of the nonagesimal are 
taken as identical. Here the modem Surya Siddhanta has given 
op the rules of Aryabhata I, which bring in the radius of the 
earth and the distance of the planet in the equations, and 
calculating the parallaxes in longitude and latitude separately for 
the sun and the moon, and which have been branded by Brahma- 
gupta as tedious. 

Hence the opinion of Nityananda that the modern Surya 
Siddhanta was composed at 3,600 of the Kali years elapsed and 
that of Munl^vara that it was written by Aryabhata I himself 
are not tenable. 

(it) Then again Alberfini has said in his Indika that the 
S^rya Siddhanta was composed by Lafadeva.l We now know 
that Lata, the expounder of the Romaka and the Pauliaa 
Siddhdntas according to Varahamihira, was a direct pupil of 


^ Brdhmasphuta Siddhanta, v, 4-5. 

{ hlheixLnVs India, Translation by Sachau, Vol. T, p. 153. 
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Aryabhata I * and got the appellation of the teacher 

of all the systems of Siddhdntas . If he did really ^nnipoae 
the SHrya Siddhdnta the date of the work should have been 427 
of the Saka era and not the end of the last Kfta yuga. 
Further Liana’s ahargaxia starts from a sunset at Yavanapura,tt 
while Aryabhata’s starts either from the midnight or the sunrise 
according to his two systems of astronomy. t If Lata had a 
'midnight' system as well, we would have got a mention of it 
from Yarahamihira. Of course both the SUrya Siddhdntas, of 
Varaha and the modern, make their ahargav-a start from the 
midnight at Lahka or Ujjayinl. 

Hence all these speculations as to the date and the authorship 
of the SSrya Siddhdnta at any of its stages of growth are not ac- 
ceptable. Suffice it to say that it has had a composite growth, the 
earliest date as we worked out from the star table being 400 A.D., 
and that there is no room left by which its date can be pushed 
up higher. It took its present form decidedly after the time of 
Brahmagupta. The earliest person by whom its constants and 
methods were changed was no doubt Yarahamihira, the changes 
effected were certainly taken from Aryabhata I ’s drdhardtrika or 
the ' midnight ’ system. The new constants, the kgepakas and 
the methods in Yaraha’s revision or redaction, all corroborate 
this conclusion. § 

Further Indebtedness of the Modem SSrya Siddhdnta to 

Brahmagupta. 

Other instances where the modern book borrows from Brahma- 
gupta may be found ; but one of the most important is the 
following rule for finding the sun’s altitude when on the S.B., 
S.W., N.E., and N.W. verticals, viz., the kov^Hrhku. 

• P. C. Senguptai Introduction to the Khan^^Jchadyaka, p. xix. 

t I ^ HI*'* 

PaUca Siddhantikdt XV, 18 ; c/. al«o I, 8. 

j p. c, Sengupts, Introduction to the Kha^akhadydha, iz, 6t seq, 

! Cf. #rf%WT^ I Brhat SaAihitS, xvii, 1. be» •roewa 

to odiDit that ho himself was the eathor of his SHrya SUdhSMta of the Pailca 
ffftMMnfOca. 

F 
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Brahmagupta's Rule. 

** Half the square of the 
radius diminished by the square 
of the 'sine’ of the amplitude 
(Agra), multiplied by the square 
of 12 is called the ddya and the 
an,ya is the product of agrd, 12 
and the equinoctial shadow 
when both are divided by the 
square of the equinoctial 
shadows to which 72 have been 
added. The square root of the 
Sdya to which the square of the 
xmya has been added, increased 
or decreased by the anya, accord- 
ing as the sun is in the northern ; 
or southern hemisphere, is the 
' sine ’ of the sun’s altitude in 
the S.B. and S.W. verticals. 
iWhen the sun is in the northern 
hemisphere the anya diminish- 
ed and increased by the square 
root are respectively the ‘ sine ’ 
of the sun’s altitude in the 
N.E. and the S.E. verticals. 
This will not be true if the sun 
goes south of the prime ver- 
tical (?). The length of the 
shadow and the time may be 
found as before.” 

Brdhmasphuta Siddhdnta, 
iii, 64-66. 


Rule of the SSrya Siddhdnta. 

” If from half thb square of 
radius the square of the sine of 
amplitude (agrajyd) be subtract- 
ed, and the remainder multi- 
plied by twelve and again mul- 
tiplied by twelve, and then 
further divided by the square 
of the square of the equinoctial 
shadow increased by half the 
square of the gnomon (i.e., 72)— 
The result obtained by the wise 
is called the ‘ surd ’ (karapi) ", 
this let the wise man set down 
in two places. Then multiply 
the equinoctial shadow by 
twelve and again by the ‘ sine ’ 
of the amplitude and divide as 
before: the result is styled the 
‘ fruit ’ (phala). Add its 
square to the ‘ surd ’ and take 
the square root of their sum ; 
this diminished and increased 
by the fruit for the southern 
and northern hemispheres is 
the ‘ sine ’ of altitude (Saihku) 
of the southern intermediate 
directions ; and equally, whether 
the sun’s revolution takes place 
to the south or to the north of 
the gnomon (Saihku) — Only, in 
the latter case, the ' sine ’ of 
the altitude is that of the 
northern intermediate stations.” 


S^rya Siddhdnta, iii, 28-^. 
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If A stands for agrS or the ‘sine’ of the amplitude, P for 
the equinoctial shadow, B the radius, then 


Brahmagupta’s 


ddya = 




12x12 


P* + 72 


=Karaij,i of the S.S. 


onj/o= of the S.S. 


‘Sine’ of the auu’s altitude 


= ± 


12AP 
pa + 72 



(4-A»)x 


12x1 a 


P2 + 72 


= +anya + ^ (anya)^ + ddya of Brahmagupta 
= ±phala + t/ iphala)^ + Karaifi of the Surya Siddhdnta. 

Here by this insertion of Brahmagupta’s rule in the modern 
Sarya Siddhdnta, the renowned astronomer and mathematician 
has been most unfairly deprived of his due credit. 

We shall not any further study the similarity between the 
Brdhmaaphuta Siddhdnta and the modern Surya Siddhdnta ; as 
we believe that we have established our view as to the nature of 
the modern iSSrt/a 5(ddhanta, that its earliest date is 400 A.D., 
Varaha was a most important innovator to it at the middle of 
the sixth century ; that its last redaction took place after the 
time of Brahmagupta, and that Bentley’s finding of this date, viz,, 
1100 A.D. is quite reasonable. 

Other Extant Siddhantas called Revelations. 

As the modern Surya Siddhdnta is a composite growth so 
must be the case with the modem Soma Siddhdnta, and other 
Hindu astronomical treatises called revelations. These works are 
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more or less of a fragmentary character and hence incomplete. 
Some of these have been published by Mm. Yindhyeiivari Prasada 
Dvivedi of Benares. These are the Soma Siddhdnta, the 
Brahma Siddhanta of the Sdhalya Samhitd, Paitdmaha 
Siddhdnta of the Vt^udharmoUara Pnrdxta, the Vfddha Va^i^ha 
Siddhanta, etc. The authors of these books have not only 
done injustice to our great astronomers Aryabhata I and his 
pupils, Vardhamihira, Brahmagupta, etc., but to some extent 
to themselves as vvell by hiding their own names and times. 
We are not enabled even to honour them where honour is 
their due. If we examine the Paitdmaha Siddhdnta of the 
Vi^xiudharmottara Purdna, in the way in which we have 
examined the S. Siddhdnta, we readily come to the conclusion 
that it represents almost a wholesale purloining of the important 
portions of the Brdhmasphuta Siddhdnta of Brahmagupta, and 
that this nefarious act was done by a person who bad absolutely 
no pretension to originality and whose style of Sanskrit appears 
ludicrous. A similar examination of the Vrddha Vasiftha 
Siddhdnta would lead us to the conclusion that it was written by 
some unknown person after the time of Bbaskara II. 


The Originality of Hindu Astronomy. 

The date of the scientific Hindu astronomy is indeed 421 
years elapsed of the Saka era, or 499 A.D., the time of Aryabha^ 
1, but we can show it is not a wholesale borrowing either from 
the Babylonian or the Greek science. 

First of all in planetary theory the term Sighra or |he 
*apex of quick motion’ has not the same meaning as ’conjuoc- 
tion’ to which it has been identified. Then the term mandocda, 
the point or 'apex of slowest motion’ does not mean a point 
furthest from the earth as ’apogee’ does, though ucca means 
*a high place.’ Thus the meanings of the terms ‘ Sighrocoa * 
and 'mandocoa,’ should show some originality of idea of the 
Hindu astronomers. We are not urging that the Hindu 
Epicyclic Astronomy as it was developed by Aryabhata I and his 
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pupils was quite uumfluenced by Babylonian and Greek sciences 
asihey came to India. The chief difficulty in finding how 
far the Hindu astronomers were original as regards planetary 
theory, appears unsurmountable. They were SStrakdras, or 
aphorism-givers who have only stated their results but not the 
methods by which they obtained them. These methods were at 
first transmitted through generations of Ourus or teachers, *nd 
in the long course of ages they were all lost. Aryabhato I has 
condescended to give only one stanza as regards his astronomical 
methods, viz., 

“The day-maker has been determined from the conjunction of 
the earth (or the horizon) and the sun ; and the moon from her 
conjunctions with the sun. In the same way the 'star planets ’ 
have been determined from their conjunctions with the 
moon.” 

Kalakriya, 48. 

The stanza has been considered in detail by me in the 
Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical Society, Vol. Xll, No. 8, 
where it has been shown that by these methods the sidereal 
periods of Sun, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, and the synodic month 
and hence the sidereal months may be determined. Also the 
geocentric sidereal periods of Mercury and Venus may be found 
to be the same as the sidereal period of the sun. 

No other Hindu astronomer has left us anything of their astro- 
nomical methods. In 1150 A.D. Bbaskara II tried to explain 
how the number of sidereal revolutions of ‘planets* could be 
verified,* but his expositions are not satisfactory, and in places 
faulty. We cannot for want of space examine them here ; 
this examination can be taken up in a separate thesis. We, 
accordingly, must confine ourselves to a comparative presentation 
of the Hindu and Greek astronomical constants. 


* Orahagavittt, Bhagaifadky&ya, Comm, on I, 6. 
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It will appear from the above presentation that the Hindu 
values of the astronomical constants are almost all different from 
their Greek values. Hence both the systems must be indepen- 
dent of each other. There is no doubt that Greek astronomy 
had come to India before the time of Aryabhata I and Varaha 
has given us a summary in his Pa'hca Siddhantikd, of what was 
known by the name of the Romaka Siddhantci, but we do not 
find any thing of the epicyclic theory in it. A verbal transmis- 
sion of the idea of that theory together with that of a few 
astronomical terms with it from a foreign country, was quite 
possible. It must be said to the credit of Hindu astronomers 
that they determined all the constants anew. Even in lunar 
theory, Manjula (932 A.D.) discovered the second inequality, and 
Bhaskara II (1150 A.D.) discovered the third inequality, viz., 

‘ variation.’ * * * § The Hindu form of the ‘ evection equation ’ is 
much better than that of Ptolemy, and stands on a par with 
that of Copernicus ’+ It is from some imperfections also that this 
independence may be established ; for instance, the early Hindu 
astronomers up to the tenth century A.D., recognised only 
one part of the equation of time, viz., tliat due to the unequal 
motion of the sun along the ecliptic, when in 1028 A.D. Sripati 
first discovered the part of it due to the obliquity of the 
ecliptic. + In Greek astronomy both the parts were detected by 
Ptolemy. Further in my paper on ‘ Greek and Hindu Methods 
in Spherical Astronomy’ § I have established that the Hindu 
astronomers were in no way indebted to the Greeks in this part 
of the subject ; the methods of the former were indeed of the 
most elementary character, while that of Ptolemy was much ad- 
vanced and more elegant ; yet the Hindu astronomers could solve 
some problems where Ptolemy failed, viz., to find the time by 


• P. C. Sengupta, Appendix to the KhandaJfhadyaka, 

I Qodfray’s Lunar Theory, Historical appendix. 

t Introduction to the Siddhanta Sekhara edited by Pt. Babua Miira, Calcutta 
University Press. 

§ P. C. Sengupta, Greek and liindu Methods in Spherical Astronomy, Calcutta 
University Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XXI, also Appendix II to the 
Khan^lakhddyaka. 
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altitude and to find the altitude from the sun’s azimuth. For 
this the reader is referred to my paper mentioned above. 

We thus come to the conclusion that although the scientific 
Hindu astronomy is dated much later than the time of Ptolemy, 
barring the mere idea of an epicyclic theory from outside, its 
constants and methods are all original. Even as to the idea, the 
term l^lghra (the apex of quick motion) which has been wrongly 
translated by the word ‘ conjunction,’ shows that the Hindu angle 
of vision was quite different from the Greek, while the idea 
of the gods of ‘ Manda ’ and Sighra, presents a phase of 
grow’th of the science before the epicyclic theory came into being, 
be the idea Hindu or Babylonian. 

In discussing the originality of Hindu astronomy we have 
purposely avoided the SUrya Siddhanta, because no definite date 
can bo assigned to the work, its latest development taking place 
about 1100 A.D. Yet the modern Surya Siddhanta is a complete 
book on Hindu astronomy and at the same time an attractive 
book too No student of Hindu astronomy would be deemed 
well equipped for research without thoroughly studying it and 
Burgess s translation, indeed, gives a very clear and complete 
exposition and discussion of every rule that it contains together 
with illustrations also. Besides his views about the originality 
of Hindu astronomy are the sanest and still substantially correct.* 
This translation is indispensable to any researcher also for the 
wealth of references contained in it. It is indeed a real monu- 
ment to his own memory left by the late Reverend E. Burgess 
himself. 


Calcutta. 
January 16, 1935. 


P. C. Senoupta. 



THE LIFE OF EEV. E. BUBGES8. 


Ebenezer Burgess was bom at Grafton, Vermont, U. S. A., on June 25, 
in the year 1805. He graduated from Amherst College in 1831 and was 
a Tutor in the same College from 1833 to 1835. He then entered Andover 
Thc(jlogical Seminary from which he graduated in 1837. After another 
year spent in advanced study at Andover, and after teaching Hebrew and 
Greek for sometime at Union Theological Seminary in New York City, 
he was ordained to the ministry. 

In the year 1839 Burgess came to India as a Missionary to the 
Marathas. He lived in Bombay Presidency for fifteen years; first at 
Abmednagar until 1851, and then at Satara. He returned to the United 
States in 1854. .From 1857 to 1859 he acted as Pastor at Centreville, Mass., 
from 1861 to 1863 at Lanesville and from 1864 to 1867 at South Franklin. 
He was engaged in lecturing and literary work until his death. He died m 
Newton Centre, Mass., on January 1, 1870. 

The Translation of Surya Siddhanta was a monumental work of Eev. 
E. Burgess. He had written an elaborate essay on the history of astro- 
nomy among the Hindus and had nearly completed a treatise on the anti- 
quity of man, but both of the above works remained unpublished. 
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Soon after my entrance upon the •• iisionary field, in the Maratha 
country of western India, in the yeai 1839, my attention was directed to 
the preparation, in the Marathi langDa^e, of an astronomical text-book for 
schools. I was thus led to a study of the Hindu science of astronomy, as 
exhibited in the native text-books, and to an examination of what had been 
written respecting it by European scholars. I at once found myself, on 
the one hand, highly interested by the subject itself, and, on the other, 
somewhat embarrassed for want of a satisfactory introduction to it. A 
comprehensive exhibition of the Hindu system had nowhere been made. 
The Astronomic Indienne of Bailly, the first extended work upon its subject, 
had long been acknowledged to be founded upon insufficient data, to 
contain a greatly exaggerated estimate of the antiquity and value of the 
Hindu astronomy, and to have been written for the purpose of supporting 
an untenable theory. The articles in the Asiatic Researches, by Davis, 
Colebrooke, and Bentley, which were the first, as they still remain the most 
important, sources of knowledge respecting the matters with which they 
deal, relate only to particular points in the system, of especial prominence 
and interest. Bentley’s volume on Hindu astronomy is mainly occupied 
with an endeavour to ascertain the age of the principal astronomical treatises, 
and the epochs of astronomical discovery and progress, and is, moreover, 
even in these respects, an exceedingly unsafe guide. The treatment of the 
subject by Delambre, in his History of Ancient Astronomy, being founded 
only upon Bailly and the earliest of the essays in the Asiatic Researches, 
partakes, of course, of the incompleteness of his authorities. Works of 
value have been published in India also, into which more or less of Hindu 
astronomy enters, as Warren’s Kala Sankalita, Jervis’s Weights, Measures 
and Coins of India, Hoisington’s Oriental Astronomer, and the like; but 
these, too, give, for the most part, hardly more than the practical 
processes employed in parts of the system, and they are, like many of the 
authorities already mentioned, only with difficulty accessible. In short, 
there was nothing in existence which showed the world how much and 
how little the Hindus know of astronomy, as also their mode of presenting 
the subject in its totality, the intermixture in their science of old ideas 
with new, of astronomy with astrology, of observation and mathematical 
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deduction with arbitrary theory, mythology, cosmogony, and pure imagina- 
tion. It seemed to me that nothing would so well supply the deficiency 
as the translation and detailed explication of a complete treatise of Hindu 
astronomy : and this work 1 accordingly undertook to execute. 

Among the different Siddhantas, or text-books of astronomy, existing 
in India in the Sanskrit language, none appeared better suited to my 
purpose than the Surya-Siddhfinta. That it is one of the most highly 
esteemed, best known, and most frequently employed, of all, must be 
evident to any one who has noticed how much of toner than any other it is 
referred to as authority in the various papers on the Hindu astronomy. 
In fact, the science as practised in modern India is in the greater part 
founded upon its data and processes. In the lists of Siddhantas given by 
native authorities it is almost invariably mentioned second, the Brahma- 
Siddhanta being placed first: the latter enjojs this pre-eminence, perhaps, 
mainly on account of its name; it is, at any rate, comparatively rare and 
little knowti. For completeness, simplicity, and conciseness combined, 
the Surya-Siddhunta is believed not to be surpassed by any other. It is 
also more easily obtainable. In general, it is difficult, without official 
influence or exorbitant pay, to gain possession of texts which are rare and 
held in high esteem. During my stay in India, I was able to procure 
copies of only three astronomical treatises besides the Siirya-Siddhanta; 
the (j^akalya-Hanhita of the Brahma- Siddhanta, the Siddh&nta-(J!iromani of 
Bhaskara, and the Graha-Ijaghava, of which the two latter have also been 
printed at Calcutta. Of the Surya-Siddhanta I obtained three copies, tM*o 
of them giving the text alone, and the third also the commentary entitled 
Gudhariliaprakagaka, by Ranganatha, of which the date is unknown to 
me. The latter manuscript agrees in all respects with the edition of the 
Siirya-Siddhanta, accompanied by the same commentary, of which the 
publication, in the series entitled Bibliotheca Indica, has been commenced 
in India by an American scholar, and a member of this Society, Prof. Fiiz- 
Edward Hall of Benares; to this I have also had access, although not until 
my work was nearly completed. 

My first rough draft of the translation and notes was made while T 
was still- in India, with the aid of Brahmans who were familiar with the 
Sanskrit and well versed in Hindu astronomical science. In a few poini'^ 
also I received help from the native Professor of Mathematics in the 
Sanskrit College at Puna. But notwithstanding this, there remained not 
a few obscure and difficult points, connected with the demonstration and 
application of the processes taught in the text. In the solution of those, 
I have received very important assistance from the Committee of Publication 
of the Society. They have also — the main share of the work falling to 
Prof. Whitney — enriched the notes with much additional matter of value. 
My whole collected material, in fact, was placed in their hands for revision, 
expansion, and reduction to the form best answering to the requirements 
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of modern scholars, my own engrossing occupations, and distance from 
the place of publication, as well as my confidence in their ability and 
judgment, leading me to piefc'r to intrust this work to them rather than to 
undertake its execution myself. 

W(j have also to c‘xpress our acknowledgments to Mr. Hubert A. 
Newton, Prof(‘SSor of Matliematics in Yal(‘ College, for valuable aid rendered 
us in the more dithcult. demonstrations, and in tlie exnnparison of the Hindu 
and (ireek astronomies, as well as for his constant advice and suggestions, 
which add not a little to the valin* of the work. 

The Surya-Siddlianta, like the larger portion of the Sanskrit literature, 
is written in the verse commonly called the or in stanzas of two 

lines, each line being composed of two halves, or padas^ of eight syllables 
each. Wilh its metrical form are connected one or two peculiarities which 
call for* notiei . In the first jilace, for the terms nsi*d there are often many 
synomms, which are employc^d according to the exigencies of the verse: 
tlius, the 1 SU 11 has twelve different names. Mars six, the divisions of time 
two or thre(‘ each, radius six or eight, and so on. Again, the method of 
expressing numhei’s, larger or small, is by naming the figures which compose 
them, beginning with the last and going backward; using for each figure 
not only its own proper name, hut that of any object associated in the 
Hindu mind with the number it repn^sents Thus, the number 1,577,917,828 
(i. 37) is thus given : Vasu (a class of deities, eight in number) -two-eight- 
inountain (the seven mythical chains of mountains) -form-figure (the nine 
digits) -seven-mountain-lunar da\s (of which there are fifteen in the half- 
month). Once more, the style of expression of the treidise Ls, in general, 
excessively concise and idliptical, often to a degree that would niako its 
meaning entirely unintelligible without a commentary, the exposition of a 
native teacher, or such a knowledge of the subject treated of as should 
show what the text must be meant to say. Some striking instances arc 
pointed out in the notes. This over-conciseness, however, is not wholly 
due to the metrical form of the treatise : it is characteristic of much of 
the Hindu scientific literature, in its various branches; its text-bcyoks are 
wont to be intended as only the text for written comment or oral oxplicati jli 
and hint, rather than fully express, the meaning they contain. In our 
translation, we have not thought it worth while to indicate, by parentheses 
or otherwise, the w’ords and phrases introduced by us to make the meaning 
of the text evident : such a course w^ould occasion the reader much more 
embarrassment than satisfaction. Our endeavour is, in all cases, to hit the 
true mean between unintelligibility and diffuseness, altering the phraseology 
and construction of the original only so far as is necessary. In both the 
translation and the notes, moreover, we keep steadily in view^ the interests 
of the tw'o classes of readers for whose benefit the work is undertaken . 
those who are orientalists without being astronomers, and those who are 
astronomers without being orientalists. For the sake of the former, our 
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explanations and demonstrations are made more elementary and full thiiu 
would be necessary, were we addressing mathematicians only ; for the sake 
of the latter, we^ cast the whole into a form as occidoutal as may be, trans- 
lating every technical term which admits of translation: since to compel 
all those who may desire to inform themselves respecting the scientific 
content of the Hindu astronomy to learn the Sanskrit technical language 
would be highly unreasonable. To furnish no ground' of complaint, hov/ever, 
to those who uri- familiar with and attached to these terms, we insert them 
liberally in the translation, in connection with their English equivalents. 
The derivation and literal signification of the greater part of the technical 
terms employed in the treatise are also given in the notes, since such an 
explanation of the history of a term is often essential to its full compre- 
hension, and throws valuable light upon the conceptions of those by whom 
it was originally applied. 

We adopt, as the text of our translation, the published edition of the 
Biddhanta, referred to above, following its readings and its order of arrange- 
ment, wherever they differ, as they do in many places, from those of the 
manuscripts without commentary in our possession. The discordances of 
the tw’o versions, when they are of sufficient consequence to be worth 
notice, are mentioned in the notes. 

As regards the transcription of Sanskrit words in Eoman letters, we 
need only specify that c represents the sound of the English cfc in “ church,” 
Italian c before e and i : that j is the English j : that g is pronounced like 
the English German sch, French ch, while sh is a sound nearly resem- 
bling it, but uttered with the tip of the tongue turned back inro the top 
of the mouth, as are the other lingual letters, d, n : finally, that the 
Sanskrit r used as a vowel (which value it has also in some of the Slavonic 
dialects) is written with a dot underneah, as r. 

The demonstrations of principles and processes given by the native 
commentary are made without the help of figures. The figures which wo 
introduce are for the most part our own, although a few of them were 
suggested by those of a set obtained in India, from native mathematicians. 

For the discussion of such general questions relating to this Siddhaiita 
as its age, its authorship, the alterations which it may have undergone 
before being brought into its present form, the stage which it represents 
in the progress of Hindu mathematical science, the extent and character 
of the mathematical and astronomical knowledge displayed in it, and the 
relation of the same to that of other ancient nations, especially of the 
Greeks, the reader is referred to the notes upon the text. The form in 
which our publication is made does not allow us to sum up here, in a preface, 
the final results of our investigations into these and kindred topics. It 
may perhaps be found advisable to present such a summary at the end cf 
the article, in connection with the additional notes and other matters to 
be there given. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of the Mfan Motions of the Planets. 

Contents: — 1, homage to the Deity; 2*9, revelation of the present treatise; 10-11, modes 
of dividing time; 11-12, subdivisions of a day; 12-14, of a year; 14-17, of the Ages; 
18-19, of an iEon; 20-21, of Brahma’s life; 21-23, part of it already elapsed; 24, time 
occupied in the work of creation; 25-27, general account of the movements of the 
planets; 28, subdivisions of the circle; 29-33, number of revolutions of the planets, 
and of the moon’s apsis and node, in an Age: 34-39, number of days and months, 
of different kinds, in an Age; 40, in an iEon; 41-44, number of revolutions, in an 
iEon, of the apsides and nodes of the planets; 46-47, time elapsed from the end of 
creation to that of the Golden Age; 48-51, rule for the reduction to civil days of the 
whole time since the creation; 51-52, method of finding the lords of the day, the 
month, and the year; 53-54, rule for finding the mean place of a planet, and of its 
apsis and node; 55, to find the current year of the cycle of Jupiter; 56, simplification 
of the above calculations; 57-58, situation of the planets, and of the moon's apsis and 
node, at the end of the Golden Age ; 69-60, dimensions of the earth ; 60-61, correction, 
for difference of longitude, of the mean place of a planet as found; 62, situation of 
the principal meridian; 63-65, ascertainment of difference of longitude by difference 
between observed and computed time of a lunar eclipse; 66, difference of time owing 
to difference of longitude; 67, to find the mean place of a planet for any required 
hour of the day ; 68-70, inclination of the orbits of the planets. 

1. To him whose shape is inconceivable and unmanifes- 
ted, who is unaffected by the qualities, whose nature is quality, 
whose form is the support of the entire creation — to Brahma be 
homage 1 

The usual propitiatory expression of homage to some deity, with 
which Hindu works are wont to commence. 

2. When but little of the Golden Age (krta yuga) was left, 
a great demon (amra), named Maya, being desirous to know that 
mysterious, supreme, pure and exalted science. 

3. That chief auxiliary of the scripture (veddnga), in its 
entirety — the cause, namely of the motion of the heavenly bodies 
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ijyotis), performed, in propitiation of the Sun, very severe reli- 
gious austerities. 

According to this, the Surya-Siddhanta was revealed more than 
2,164,960 years ago, that amount of time having elapsed, according to Hindu 
reckoning, since the end of the Golden Age; see below, under verse 48, for 
the computation of the period. As regards the actual date of the treatise, 
it is, like all dates in Hindu history and the history of Hindu literature, 
exceedingly difficult to ascertain. It is the more difficult, because, unlike 
most, or all, of the astronomical treatises, the Surya-Siddh&nta attaches 
itself to the name of no individual as its author, but professes to be a 
direct revelation from the Sun (surya). A treatise of this name, however, 
is confessedly among the earliest text-books of the Indian science. It was 
one of the five earlier works upon which was founded the Paiica-siddhan- 
tika, Compendium of Five Astronomies, of Varaha-mihira, one of 
the earliest astronomers whose works have been, in part, preserved to 
us, and w^ho is supposed to have lived about the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury of our era. A Surya-Siddhanta is also referred to by Brahmagupta, 
who is assigned to the close of the same century and the commencement 
of the one follow ing. The arguments by which Mr. Bentley (Hindu Astro- 
nomy, p. 158, et(\) nitenipts to prove Varaha-mihira to have lived in the 
sixteenth century, and his professed works to be forgeries and impositions, 
are sufficiently refuted by the testimony of al-Biruni (the same person as 
the Abu-r-Iiaihan, so often quoted in the first article of this volume), who 
visited India under Mahmud of Ghazna, and wrote in A.D. 1031 an account 
of the country ; he speaks of Varaha-mihira and of his Paflca-siddhftntika, 
assigning to both nearly the same age as is attributed to them by the 
modem Hindus (see Beinaud in the Journal Asiatique for Sept.-Oct., 1844, 
ivme S6rie, iv. 286 ; and also his M6moire sui ITnde). He also speaks of the 
Surya-Siddh&nta itself, and ascribes its authorship to Lata (M6moir eur 
rinde, pp. 331, *332), whom Weber (Vorlesuiigen fiber Indische literatur- 
geschichte, p. 229) conjecturally identifies' with a L&dha who is cited by 
Brahmagupta. Bentley has endeavoured to show by internal evidence that 
the Surya-Siddhanta belongs to the end of the eleventh century ; see below, 
under verses 29-84, w^here his method and results are explained, and their 
value estimated. 

Of the six Vedangas, “ limbs of the Veda,’' sciences auxiliary to the 
sacred scriptures, astronomy is claimed to be the first and chief, as repre- 
senting the^eyes; grammar being the mouth, ceremonial the hands, pro- 
sody the feet, etc. (see Siddhanta-(^iromani, i. 12-14V The importance of 
astronomy to the system of religious observance lies in the fact that by it 
are determined the proper times of sacrifice and the like. There is a epecial 
treatise, the Jyotisha of Lagadha, or Lagata, w^hich, attaching itself to the 
Vedic texts, and representing a more primitive phase of Hindu science, 
claims to be the astronomical Ved&nga; but it is said to be of late date 
' and of small importance. 
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The word jyotis, “ heavenly body,” literally ” light,” although the 
eurrent names for astronomy and astronomers are derived from it, does 
not elsewhere occur in this treatise. 

4. aiiuert by these austerities, and rendered propitious, 
the Sun himself delivered unto that Maya, who besought a boon, 
the system of the planets. 

The blessed Sun spoke : 

5. Thine intent is known to me; 1 am gratified by thine 
austerities; I will give thee the science upon which time is found- 
ed, the grand system of the planets. 

6. No one is able to endure my brilliancy; for communica- 
tion I have no leisure; this person, wlio is a part of me, shall relate 
to thee the whole. 

The manuscripts without commentary insert here the following verse: 

Go therefore to Romaka-city, thine own residence; there, undergoing 
incarnation as a barbarian, owing to a curse of Brahma, 1 will impart to 
thee this science.” 

If this verse really formed a part of the text, it would be as clear an 
acknowledgment as the author could well convey indirectly, that the 
science displayed in his treatise was derived from the Greeks. Romaka- 
city is Rome, the great metropolis of the West; its situation is given in a 
following chapter (see xii. 39) as upon the equator, ninety degrees to the 
west of India. The inc^amation of the Sun there as a barbarian, for the 
purpose of revealing astronomy to a demon of the Hindu Pantheon, is but 
a transparent artifice for referring the foreign science, after all, to a Hindv 
origin. But the verse is clearly out of place here ; it is inconsistent with 
the other verses among which it occurs, which give a different version of 
the method of revelation. How comes it here then? It can hardly have 
been gratuitously devised and introduced. The verse itself is found in many 
of the manuscripts of this Siddhanta; and the incarnation of the Sun at 
Bomaka<city, among the Yavanas, or Greeks, and his revelation of the 
science of astronomy there, are variously alluded to in later works; as, for 
instance, in the Jfl&na-bhaskara (see Weber’s Catalogue of the Berlin 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, p. 287, etc.), where he is asserted to have revealed 
also the Bomaka-Siddhanta. Is this verse, then, a fragment of a different, 
and perhaps more ancient, account of the origin of the treatise, for which, 
as conveying too ingenuous a confession of the source of the Hindu astrono* 
my, another has been substituted later? Such a supposition certainly does 
not lack plausibility. There is something which looks the same way in the 
selection of a demon, an Asura, to be the medium of the sun’s revelation; 
as if, while the essential truth and value of the system was acknowledged, 
it were sought to affix a stigma to the source whence the Hindus derived 
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it. Weber (Ind. Stud. ii. 242; Ind. Lit., p. 225), noticing that the name 
of the Egyptian sovereign Ptolemaios occurs in Indian inscriptions in the 
form Turamaya, conjectures that Asura Maya is an alteration of that name, 
and that the demon Maya accordingly represents the author of the Almagest 
himself; and the conjecture is powerfully supported by the fact that al- 
BirAni (see Beinaud, as above) ascribes the Pauli<ja-Siddh&nta, which the 
later Hindus attribute to a Pulica, to Paulus al-Yunani, Paulus the Greek, 
and that another of the astronomical treatises, alluded to above, is called 
the Bomaka-Siddhanta. 

It would be premature to discuss here the relation of the Hindu 
astronomy to the Greek ; we propose to sum up, at the end of this work, 
the evidence upon the subject which it contains. 

7. Thus having spoken, the god disappeared, having 
given directions unto the part of himself. This latter person thus 
addressed Maya, as he stood bowed forward, his hands suppliantly 
joined before him : 

8. Listen with concentrated attention to the ancient and 
exalted science, which has been spoken, in each successive Age, to 
the Great Sages (maharshi), by the Sun himself. 

9. This is that very same original text-book which the Sun 
of old promulgated : only, by reason of the revolution of the Ages, 
there is here a difference of times. 

According to the commentary, the meaning of these last verses is that, 
in the successive Great Ages, or periods of 4,320,000 years (see below, 
under vv, 15-17), there are slight differences in the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, which render necessary a new revelation from time to time on the 
part of the Sun, suited to the altered conditions of things; and that when, 
moreover^ even during the continuance of the same Age, differences of 
motion are noticed owing to a difference of period, it is customary to 
apply to the data given a correction, which is called bija. All this is 
very suitable for the commentator to say, but it seems not a little curious 
to find the Sun’s superhuman representative himself insisting that this his 
revelation is the same one as had formerly been made by the Sun, only 
with different data. We cannot help suspecting in the ninth vezse, rather, 
a virtual confession on the part of the promulgators of this treatise, that 
there was another, or that there were others, in existence, claiming to be 
the Sun’s revelation, or else that the data presented in this were different 
from those which had been previously ctirrent as revealed by the Sun. 
We shall have more to say hereafter (see below, under vv. 29-84) of the 
probable existence of more than one version of the Sfirya-Siddh&nta, of 
the correction called bt;a, and of its incorporation into the text of the 
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treatise itself. The repeated revelation of the system in each successive 
Great Age, as stated in verse 8, presents no difficulty. It is the Puranic 
doctrine (see Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, p. 269, etc.) that during the Iron 
Age the sources of knowledge become either corrupted or lost, so that 
a new revelation of scripture, law, and science becomes necessary during 
the Age succeeding. 

10. Time is the destroyer of the worlds; another Time has 
for its nature to bring to pass. This latter, according as it is 
gross or minute, is called by two names, real (murta) and unreal 
(amiirta). 

There is in this verse a curious mingling together of the poeHcal, the 
theoretical, and the practical. To the Hindus, as to us, Time is, in a 
metaphorical sense, the great destroyer of all things; as such, he is identi- 
fied with Death, and with Yama, the ruler of the dead. Time, again, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word, has both its imaginary, and its appre- 
ciable and practically useful divisions : the former are called real (mflrfa, 
literally “ embodied ”), the latter unreal {amurta, literally unem- 
bodied *’). The following verse explains these divisions more fully. 

The epithet kalandtmaka, applied to actual time in the first half 
of the verse, is not easy of interpretation. The commentary translates 
it is an object of knowledge, is capable of being known,” which does 
not seem satisfactory. It evidently contains a suggested etymology {kdla, 
” time,” from kalana), and in translating it as above we have seen in it 
also an antithesis to the epithet bestowed upon Time the divinity. Perhaps 
it should be rather ” has for its office enumeration.” 

11. That which begins with respirations (prdna) is called 
real; that which begins with atoms (truti) is called unreal. Six 
respirations make a vindii, sixty of these a nd^i', 

12. And sixty n§,dis make a sidereal day and night 

The manuscripte without commentary insert, ae the first half of 
y. 11, the usual definition of the length of a respiration: “ the tjme occu- 
pied in pronouncing ten long syllables is called a respiration.” 

The table of the divisions of sidereal time is then ae follows ; 

10 long Byllablea (gurvakshara) *» 1 respiration (prAna, period of four seconds) ; 

6 respirations 1 vin&di (period of twentydour seconds) ; 

00 vinftdis » 1 n&fj! (period of twenty-ioor minutes) ; 

60 qMIs I dtkj. 

This is the method of division usually adopted in the astronomical 
t>ext-books : it possesses the convenient property that its lowest subdivision, 
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the respiration, is the same part of the day as the minute ie of the circle, 
BO that a respiration of time is equivalent to a miniite of revolution of the 
heavenly bodies about the earth. The respiration is much more frequently 
called in the text both of this and of the other Siddhantas. The vin&4^ 
is practically of small consequence, and is only two or three times made 
use of in the treatise; its usual modern name is pala, but as this term 
nowhere occurs in our text, we have not felt justified in substituting it for 
vinftdi. For nadi also, the* more common name is danda, but this, too, 
the Surya-Siddhanta nowhere employs, although it uses instead of nadi, and 
quite as often, nddikd and ghatikd. We shall uniformly make use in our 
translation of the terms presented above, since there are no Engliah 
equivalents which admit of being substituted for them. 

The ordinary Puranic division of the day is slightly different from 
the astronomical, viz. : 


15 twiiikliiij^s {tiimesJia) « 1 bit (kdsh^hA) ; 

30 bits = I minute (kalA ) ; 

30 minutoa =» 1 hour (muhiirta ) ; 

30 hours = 1 day. 

Manu (i. 64) gives the same, excepting that he makes the bit to 
consist of 18 twinklings. Other authorities assign different values to the 
lesser measures of time, but all agree in the main fact of the division of 
the day into thirty hours, which, being perhaps an imitation of the division 
of the month into thirty days, is unquestionably the ancient and original 
Hindu method of reckoning time. 

The Surya-Siddhanta, with commendable moderation, refrains from 
giving the imaginary subdivisions of the respiration, which make up “ un- 
real ” time. They are thus stated in Bhaskara's Siddhanta- Qliroma^i 
(i. 19, 20), along with the other, the astronomical, table: 


100 Rtoma {iru(i) 
30 apecks 
IS twinkliuga 
80 bits 
80 minutes 
2 half-hours 
80 hours 


“ 1 speck (taipara ) ; 

» 1 twinkling (nimesha) ; 
» 1 bit (k^shthA) ; 

•*» 1 minute {kalA) ; 

» 1 balf-bour (ghatikA); 
» 1 hour (kshana) ; 

* 1 day. 


This makes the atom equal to ^rTny-Trroth of a day, or Ty-Vrrrth 

of a second. Some of the Puranas (see Wilson’s Vish. Pur., p. 22) give a 
different division, which makes the ofom about TThirth of a second; but 
they carry the division three steps farther, to the subtilissima (paramdnu), 

which equals v iga lao gyo th of a day, or very nearly rr-W’ th of a 
second. 

We have introduced here a statement of these' minute subdiviaions, 
because they form a natural counterpart to the immense periods which we 
soon have to consider, and are, with the latter, curiously illustrative 
of a fundamental trait of Hindu character: a fantastic imaginativeneas. 
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which delights itself with arbitrary theorizings, and is unrestrained by, and 
careless of, actual realities. Thus, having no instruments by which they 
could measure even seconds with any tolerable precision, they vied with 
one another in dividing the second down to the farthest conceivable limit 
of minuteness; thus, seeking infinity in the other direction also, while 
they were almost destitute of a chronology or a history, and could hardly 
fix with accuracy the date of any event beyond the memory of the living 
generation, they devised, and put forth as actual, a frame -work of chrono- 
logy reaching for millions of millions of years back into the past and forward 
into the future. 

12.... Of thirty of these sidereal days is composed a month; 
a civil (sdvam) month consists of as many sunrises; 

13. A lunar month, of as many lunar days (tithi); a solar 
(sdura) month is determined by the entrance of the sun into a sign 
of the zodiac : twelve months make a year 

We have here described days of three different kinds, and months 
and years of four; since, according to the commentary, the last clause 
translated means that twelve months of each denomination make up a 
year of the same denomination. Of some of these, the practical use and 
value will be made to appear later ; but as others are not elsewhere 
referred to in this treatise, and as several are merely arbitrary divisions 
of time, of which, so far as we can discover, no use has ever been made, 
it may not be amiss briefly to characterize them here. 

Of the measures of time referred to in the twelfth verse, the day is 
evidently the starting-point and standard. The sidereal day is the time of 
the earth’s revolution on its axis; data for determining its length are given 
below, in v. 84, but it does not enter as an element into the later pro- 
cesses. Nor is a sidereal month of thirty sidereal days, or a sidereal year 
of three hundred and sixty such days (being less than the true sidereal 
year by about six and a quarter sidereal days), elsewhere mentioned in 
this work, or, so far as we know, made account of in any Hindu method of 
reckoning time. The civil (sdvana) day is the natural day : it is counted, 
in India, from sunrise to sunrise (see below, v. 86), and is accordingly of 
variable length : it is, of course, an important element in all computa- 
tions of time. A month of thirty, and a year of three hundred and sixty, 
such days, are supposed to have formed the basis of the earliest Hindu 
chronology, an intercalary month being added once in five years. This 
method is long since out of use, however, and the month and year referred 
to here in the text, of thirty and three hundred and sixty natural days 
respectively without intercalations, are elsewhere assumed and made use 
of only in determining, for astrological purposes, the lords of the month 
and year (see below, v. 52). 
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The etandard of the lunar measure of time is the lunar month, the 
period of the moon’s synodical revolution. It is reckoned either from 
new-moon to new-moon, or from full-moon to full-moon; generally, the 
former is called muhhya, “ primary,” and the latter g&una, ” secondary 
but according to our commentator, either of them may be denominated 
primary, although in fact, in this treatise, only the first of them is so 
regarded; and the secondary lunar month is that which is reckoned from 
any given lunar day to the next of the same name. This natural month, 
containing about twenty-nine and a half days, mean solar time, is then 
divided into thirty lunar da)s (tifhi), and this division, although of so 
unnatural and arbitrary a character, the lunar days beginning and ending 
at any moment of the natural day and night, is, to the Hindu, of the most 
prominent practical importance, since by it are regulated the performance 
of many religious ceremonies (see below, xiv. 13), and upon it depend the 
chief considerations of propitious and unpropitious times, and the like. 
Of the lunar year of twelve lunar months, however, we know of no use 
made in India, either formerly or now, except as it has been introduced 
and employed by the Mohammedans. 

Finally, the year last mentioned, the solar year, is that by which time 
is ordinarily reckoned in India. It is, however, not the tropical solar year, 
which we employ, but the sidereal, no account being made of the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. The solar month is measured by the continuance 
of the sun in each successive sign, and varies, according to the rapidity of 
his motion, from about twenty-nine and a third, to a little more than 
thirty -one and a half, days. There is no day corresponding to this measure 
of the month and of the year. 

In the ordinary reckoning of time, these elements are variously com- 
bined. Throughout Southern India (see Warren s Kala Sankalita, Madras : 
1825, p. 4, etc.), the year and month made use of are the solar, and the 
day the civil ; the beginning of each month and year being counted, in prac- 
tice, from the sunrise nearest to the moment of their actual commence- 
ment. In all Northern India the year is lunisolar ; the month is lunar, and 
is divided into both lunar and civil days ; the year is composed of a variable 
number of months, either twelve or thirteen, beginning always with the 
lunar month of which the commencement next precedes the true com- 
mencement of the sidereal year. But, underneath this division, the divi- 
sion of the actual sidereal year into twelve solar months is likewise kept 
up, and to maintain the concurrence of the civil and lunar days, and the 
lunar and solar months, is a process of great complexity, into the details 
of which we need not enter here (see Warren, as above, p. 57, etc.). It 
will be seen later in this chapter (vv. 48-51) that the Sfirya-Siddhanta 
reckons time by this latter system, by the combination of civil, lunar, and 
sidereal elements. 

13.... This is called a day of the gods. 
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14. The day and night of the gods and of the demons are 
mutually opposed to one another. Six times sixty of them are a 
year of the gods, and likewise of the demons. 

“ This is called/* etc. : that is, as the commentary explains, the year 
composed of twelve solar months, as being those last mentioned; the 
sidereal year. . It appears to us very questionable whether, in the first 
instance, anything more was meant by calling the year a day of the gods 
than to intimate that those beings of a higher order reckoned time upon a 
grander scale: just as the month was said to be a day of the Fathers, or 
Manes (xiv. 14), the Patriarchate (v. 18), a day of the Patriarchs (xiv. 21), 
and the iEon (v. 20), a day of Brahma; all these being familiar Puraeie 
designations. In the astronomical reconstruction of the Puranic 
system, however, a physical meaning has been given to this day of the 
gods: the gods are made to reside at the north pole, and the demons at 
the south ; and then, of course, during the half year when the sun is north 
of the equator, it is day to the gods and night to the demons ; and during 
the other half-year, the contrary. The subject is dwelt upon at some 
length in the twelfth chapter (xii. 45, etc.). To make such a division 
accurate, the year ought to be the tropical, and not the sidereal; but the 
author of the Surya-Siddh4nta has not yet begun to take into account the 
precession. See what is said upon this subject in the third chapter 
(vv. 9-10). 

The year of the gods, or the divine year, is employed only in des- 
cribing the immense periods of which the statement now follows. 

15, Twelve thousand of these divine years are denominated 
a Quadruple Age (caturyuga); of ten thousand times four hundred 
and thirty-two solar years 

16. Is composed that Quadruple Age, with its dawn and 
twilight. The difference of the Golden and the other Ages, as 
measured by the difference in the number of the feet of Virtue 
in each, is as follows : 

17, The tenth part of an Age, multiplied successively 
by four, three, two, and one, gives the length of the Golden and 
the other Ages, in order : the sixth part of each belongs to its dawn 
and twilight. 

The period of 4,320,000 years is ordinarily styled Great Age 
(mahdyuga), or, as above in two instances, Quadruple Age {caturyuga). 
In the Sfirya-Siddhanta, however, the former term is not once found, and 
the latter occurs only in these verses; elsewhere, Age (yugu) alone is 
employed to denote it, and always denotes it, unless expressly limited by 
the name of the Golden {krta) Age. 

2 
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The oomposition of the Age, or Great Age, is then as follows: 



Divine years 

Solar years 

Dawn, 

400 

144,000 

Golden Age (kvta yuga), 

4,000 

1,440,0(0 

Twilight, 

400 

144,000 

Total duration of the Golden Age, 

4,800 

1,728,000 

Dawn, 

300 

108,000 

Silver Age (tretd yuga)^ 

3,000 

1,180,000 

Twilight, 

300 

108.000 

Total duration of the Silver Age, 

8,600 

1,296,000 

Dawn, 

200 

72,000 

Brazen Age {dvApara yuga), 

2,000 

720,000 

Twilight, 

200 

72,000 

Total duration of the Brazen Age, 

2.400 

864,000 

Dawn, 

100 

36,000 

Iron Age (kali yuga), 

1,000 

360,000 

Twilight, 

100 

36,000 

Total duration of the Iron Age, 

1,200 

432,000 

Total duration of a Great Age, 

12,000 

4,320,000 


Neither of the names of the last three ages is once mentioned in the 
Surya-Siddhanta. The first and last of the four are derived from the game 
of dice: krta made, won," is the side of the die marked with four dots — 
the lucky, or winning one; kali is the side marked with one dot only — the 
unfortunate, the losing one. In the other names, of which we do not know 
the original and proper meaning, the numerals tn, " three." and dud, 
“two," are plainly recognizable. The relation of the munbers four, three, 
two, and one, to the length of the several periods, as expressed in divine 
years, and also as compared with one another, is not less clearly apparent. 
The character attached to the different Ages by the Hindu mythological 
and legendary history so closely resembles that which is attributed to the 
Golden, Silver, Brazen, and Iron Ages, that we have not hesitated to 
transfer to them the latter appellations. An account of this character is 
given in Manu i. 81-86. During the Golden Age, Virtue stands firm upon 
four feet, truth and justice abound, and the life of man is four centuries ; 
in each following Age Virtue loses a foot, and the length of life is reduced 
by a century, so that in the present, the Iron Age, she has but one left to 
hobble upon, while the extreme age attained by mortals is but a hundred 
years. See also Wilson's Vishnu Pur&pa, p. 622, etc., for a description of 
the vices of the Iron Age. 

This system of periods is not of astronomical origin, although the 
fixing of the commencement of the Iron Age, the only possibly historical 
point in it, is, as we shall see hereafter, the resull^ of astronomicid computa- 
tion. Its arbitrary and artificial character is apparent. It is the system 
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of the Pur&nas and of Manu, a part of the received Hindu cosmogony, to 
which astronomy was compelled to adapt itself. We ought to remark, 
however, that in the text itself of Manu (i. 68-71) the duration of the 
Great Age, called by him Divine Age, is given as twelve thousand years 
simply, and that it is his commentator who, by asserting these to be divine 
years, brings Manu’s cosmogony to an agreement with that of the Puranas 
This is a strong indication that the divine year is an afterthought, and that 
the period of 4,320,000 years is an expansion of an earlier one of 12,000. 
Vast as this period is, however, it is far from satisfying the Hindu craving 
after infinity. We are next tailed upon to construct a new period by 
multiplying it by a thousand. 

18. One and seventy Ages are styled here a Patriarchate 
(manvantara); at its end is said to be a twilight which has the 
number of years of a Golden Age, and which is a deluge. 

19. In an ^Eon (kalpa) are reckoned fourteen such 
Patriarchs (manu) with their respective twilights; at the com- 
mencement of the ^on is a fifteenth dawn, having the length 
of a Golden Age. 

The .®on is accordingly thus composed : 


Dtvine years. Solar years. 


The introductory dawn, 
Seventy-one Great Ages, 

A twilight, 

852,000 

4,800 

4,800 

306,720,000 

1,728,000 

1,728,000 

Duration of one Patriarchate, 
Fourteen Patriarchates, 

856,800 

11,995,200 

308,448,000 

4,818,272,000 

Total duration of an .^on. 


12,000,000 


4,320,000,000 


Why the factors fourteen and seventy -one were thus used in making 
up the -®on is not obvious ; unless, indeed, in the division by fourteen 
is to be recognized the influence of the number seven, while at the same 
time such a division furnished the equal twilights, or intermediate periods 
of transition, which the Hindu theory demanded. The system, however, 
is still that of the Pur&nas (see Wilson's Vish. Pur., p. 24, etc.) ; and Manu 
(i. 72, 79) presents virtually the same, although he has not the term .ZBon 
(kalpa) j but states simply that a thousand Divine Ages make up a day of 
Brahma, and seventy -one a Patriarchate. The term manvantara^ ** patri- 
archate," means literally " another Manu," or, " the interval of a Manu." 
Manu, a word identical in origin and meaning with our " man," became 
to the Hindus the name of a being personified as son of the Sun (Vivasvant) 
and progenitor of the human race. In each Patriarchate there arises a 
new Manu, who becomes for his own period the progenitor of mankind (see 
Wilson B Vish. Pur., p. 24). 
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20. The iEon, thus composed of a thousand Ages, and 
which brings about the destruction of all that exists, is styled a 
day of Brahma; his night is of the same length. 

21. His extreme age is a hundred, according to this valua- 
tion of a day and a night 

We have already found indications of an assumed destruction of 
existing things at the termination of the lesser periods called the Age and 
the Patriarchate, in the necessity of a new revelation of virtue and know- 
ledge for every Age, and of a new father of the human race for every 
Patriarchate. These are left, it should seem, to show us how the system 
of cosmical periods grew to larger and larger dimensions. The full deve- 
lopment of it, as exhibited in the Puranas and here, admits only two kinds 
of destruction : the one occurring at the end of each iEon, or day cf 
Brahma, when all creatures, although not the substance of the world, 
undergo dissolution, and remain buried in chaos during his night, to be 
created anew when his day begins again; the other taking place at the 
end of Brahma’s life, when all matter even is resolved into its ultimate 
source. 

According to the commentary, the ** hundred ” in verse 21 means 
a hundred years, each composed of three hundred and sixty days and 
nights, and not a hundred days and nights only, as the text might be un- 
derstood to signify; since, in all statements respecting age, years are 
necessarily understood to be intended. The length of Brahma’s life would 
be, then, 864,000,000,000 divine years, or 311,040,000,000,000 solar years. 
This period is also called in the Puranas a para, “ extreme period,*' and 
its half a pardrdha (see Wilson’s Vish. Pur., p. 25); although the latter 
term has obtained also an independent use, as signifying a period still more 
enormous (ibid. p. 630). It is curious that the commentator does not seem 
to recognize the affinity with this period of the expression used in the text, 
parani dyuh, “ extreme age,” but gives two different explanations of it, 
both of which are forced and unnatural. 

Tlie author of the work before us is modestly content with 
the number of years thus placed at his disposal, and attempts nothing 
farther. So is it also with the Purapas in general; although some of 
them, as the Vishnu (Wilson, p. 637), assert that two of the greater pardr- 
dhas constitute only a day of Vishnu, and others (ibid. p. 25) that 
Brahma’s whole life is but a twinkling of the eye of Krshna or of yiva. 

21... The half of his life is past; of the remainder, this is 
the first i®on. 

22. And of this .®on, six Patriarchs (manu) are past, with 
their respective twilights; and of the Patriarch Manu son of 
Vivasvant, twenty-seven Ages are past; 
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23. Of the present the twenty-eighth, Age, this Golden Age 
is past : from this point, reckoning up the time, one should compute 
together the whole number. 

The designation of the part already elapsed of this immense period 
seems to be altogether arbitrary. It agrees in general with that given in 
the Puranas, and, so far as the Patriarchs and their periods are concerned, 
with Manu also. The name of the present iEon is Vdrdha, “ that of the 
boar,'" because Brahma, in performing anew at its commencement the 
act of creation, put on the form of that animal (see Wilson’s Vish. Pur., 
p. 27, etc,). The one preceding is called the Pddvia^ “ that of the lotus.” 
This nomenclature, however, is not universally accepted: under the 
word kalpa, in the Lexicon of Bohtlingk and Both, may be found another 
system of names for these periods. Manu (i. 61, 62) gives the names of 
the Patriarchs of the past Patriarchates ; the Puranas add other particulars 
respecting them, and also respecting those which are still to come (see 
Wilson’s Vish. Pur., p. 259, etc.). 

The end of the Golden Age of the current Great Age is the time at 
which the Surya-Siddhanta claims to have been revealed, and the epoch 
from which its calculations profess to commence. We will, accordingly, 
as the Sun directs, compute the number of years which are supposed to 
have elapsed before that period. 


Dawn of current -^on, 

Six Patriarchates, 

Twenty-seven Great Ages, 

Total till commencement of present Great Age, 

Golden Age of present Great Age, 

Total time elapsed of current u®on, 

Half Brahma’s life, 

Total time elapsed from beginning of 

Brahma's life to end of last Golden Age, > 

As the existing creation dates from the commencement of the current 
iBon, the second of the above totals is the only one with which the Surya- 
Siddh&nta henceforth has anything to do. 

We are next informed that the present order of things virtually be- 
gan at a period less distant than the commencement of the .^on. 

24. One hundred times four hundred and seventy-four 
divine years passed while the All-wise was employed in creating 
the animate and inanimate creation, plants, stars, gods, demons, 
and the rest. 


Divine years. 

4,800 

5 , 140,800 

324,000 


5 , 469,600 

4,800 


5 , 474.400 

432 , 000 , 000.000 


432 , 005 . 474,400 


Solar years. 

1 , 728,000 

1 , 850 , 688,000 

116 , 640,000 


1 , 969 , 056,000 

1 , 728,000 


1 , 970 , 784,000 

155 , 520 . 000 , 000,000 


165 , 621 , 970 . 784,000 
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That is to say : 

Divine yearn. Solar years. 


From the total above given, 5,474,400 

deduct the time occupied in creation, 47,400 


1,970,784,000 

17,064.000 


the remainder is 


6,427,000 1,963,720,000 


This, then, is the time elapsed from the true commencement of the 
existing order of things to the epoch of this work. The deduction of this 
period as spent by the Deity in the work of creation is a peculiar feature 
of the Surya-Siddhanta. We shall revert to it later (see below, under 
vv. 29-34), as its significance cannot be shown until other data are be- 
fore us. 

25. The planets moving westward with exceeding velocity, 
but constantly beaten by the asterisms, fall behind, at a rate pre- 
cisely equal, proceeding each in its own path. 

26. Hence they have an eastward motion. From the 
number of their revolutions is derived their daily motion, which 
is different according to the size of their orbits; in proportion to 
this daily motion they pass through the asterisms. 

27. One which moves swiftly passes through them in a 
short time; one which moves slowly, in a long time. By their 
movement, the revolution is accounted complete at the end of the 
asterism Revati. 


We have here presented a part of the physical theory of the planetary 
motions, that which accounts for the mean motions : the theory is eupple- 
mented by the explanation given in the next chapter of the disturbing 
forces which give rise to the irregularities of movement. The earth is a 
sphere, and sustained immovable in the centre of the universe (xii. 32), 
while all the heavenly bodies, impelled by winds, or vortices, called pro- 
vectors (ii. 3), revolve about it from cast to west. In this general west- 
ward movement, the planets, as the commentary explains it, are, owing 
to their weight and the weakness of their vortices, beaten by the as- 
terisms (nakshatra or bha, the groups of stai’s constituting the lunar man- 
sions [see below, chapter viii], and used here, as in various other places, 
to designate the whole firmament of fixed stars), and accordingly fall behind 
{lamhante ^lahuniuT^ delabvntur), as if from shame: and this is the ex- 
planation of their eastward motion, which is only apparent and relative, 
although wont to be regarded as real by those who do not understand the 
orue causes of things. But now a new element is introduced into the 
theory, which does not seem entirely consistent with this view of the 
merely relative character of the eastward motion. It is asserted that the 
planets lag behind equally, or that each, moving in its own orbit, loses an 
equal amount daily, as compared with the asterisms. And we f^all find 
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farther on (xii. 73-89) that the dimensions of the planetary orbits are cons- 
tructed upon this sole principle, of making the mean daily motion of each 
planet eastward to be the same in amount, namely 11,858,717 yojanas: 
the amount of westward motion being equal, in each case, to the difference 
between this amount and the whole orbit of the planet. Now if the Hindu 
idea of the symmetry and harmony of the universe demanded that the 
movements of the planets should be equal, it was certainly a very awk- 
ward and unsatisfactory way of complying with that demand to make 
the relative motions alone, as compared with the fixed stars, equal, and the 
real motions so vastly different from one another. We should rather ex- 
pect that some method would have been devised for making the latter 
come out alike, and the former unlike, and the result of differences in the 
weights of the planets and the forces of the impelling currents. It looks 
as if this principle, and the conformity to it of the dimensions of the 
orbits, might have come from those who regarded the apparent daily mo- 
tion as the real motion. But we know that Aryabhatta held the opinion 
that the earth revolved upon its axis, causing thereby the apparent west- 
ward motion of the heavenly bodies (see Colebrooke’s Hindu Algebra, 
p. xxxviii; Essays, ii. 467), and so, of course, that the planets really moved 
eastward at an equal rate among the stars ; and although the later astrono- 
mers are nearly unanimous against him, we cannot help surmising that 
the theory of the planetary orbits emanated from him or his school, or 
from some other of like opinion. It is not upon record, so far as we are 
aware, that any Hindu astronomer, of any period, held, as did some of 
the Greek philosophers (see Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences, 
B.V. ch, i), a heliocentric theory. 

The absolute motion eastward of all the planets being equal, their 
apparent motion is, of course, in the (inverse) ratio of their distance, or of 
the dimensions of their orbits. 

The word translated “ revolution is bhagana, literally ‘‘ troop of 
asterisms; ” the verbal root translated ** pass through *’ is hhuj^ “ enjoy,** 
from which comes also the common term for the daily motion of a planet, 
hhukti, literally enjoyment.” When a planet hae ” enjoyed the whole 
troop of asterisms,’* it has made a complete revolution. 

The initial point of the fixed Hindu sphere, from which longitudes 
are reckoned, and at which the planetary motions are held by all the 
schools of Hindu astronomy to have commenced at the creation, is the 
end of the asterism Kevati, or the beginning of Aqvini (see chapter viii, 
for a full account of the asterisms). Its situation is most nearly marked 
by that of the principal star of Eevatf, which, according to the Sdrya- 
Siddh&nta, is 10' to the west of it, but according to other authorities exactly 
coincides with it. That star is by all authorities identified with { Piscium, 
of which the longitude at present, as reckoned by us, from the vernal 
equinox, is 17® 64'. Making due allowance for the precession, we find that 
it coincided in position with the vernal equinox not far from the middle of 
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the sixth century, or about A.D. 570. As such coincidence was the occa- 
sion of the point being fixed upon as the beginning of the spht^re, the time 
of its occurrence marks approximately the era of the fixation of the sphere, 
and of the commencement of the history of modem Hindu astronomy. 
We say approximately only, because, in the first place, as will be shown 
in connection with the eighth chapter, the accuracy of the Hindu observa- 
tions is not to be relied upon within a degree; and, in the second place, 
the limits of the asterisms being already long before fixed, it was necessary 
to take the beginning of some one of them as that of the sphere, and the 
Hindus may have regarded that of Acjvini as sufficiently near to the equinox 
for their purpose, when it was, in fact, two or three degrees, or yet more, 
remote from it, on either side ; and each degree of removal would corres- 
pond to a difference in time of about seventy years. 

In the most ancient recorded lists of the Hindu asterisms (in the 
texts of the Black Yajur-Veda and of the Atharva-Veda), Krttikft, now the 
third, appears as the first. The time when the beginning of that asterism 
coincided with the vernal equinox would be nearly two thousand years 
earlier than that given above for the coincidence with it of the first point 
of Aqvini. 

28. Sixty seconds (vikald) make a minute (kald); sixty of 
these, a degree (bhdga)‘, of thirty of the latter is composed a sign 
(rdgi); twelve of these are a revolution (bhagana). 

The Hindu divisions of the circle are thus seen to be the same with 
the Greek and with our own, and we shall accordingly make use, in trans- 
lating, of our own familiar terms. Of the second (vikald) very little prac- 
tical use is made ; it is not more than two or three times alluded to in all 
the rest of the treatise. The minute (kald) is much more often called 
lipid (or liptikd); this is not an original Sanskrit word, but was borrowed 

from the Greek Xctitov, The degree is called either hhdga or anga; both 

words, like the equivalent Greek word potpa, mean a “part, portion,*' The 
proper signification of rdgi, translated “sign,*' is simply “heap, quantity;*' it 
is doubtless applied to designate a sign as being a certain number, or sum, 
of degrees, analogous to the use of gana in bhagana (explained above, in the 
last note), and of rdgi itself in dimrdgi, “ sum of days " (below, v. 53). 
In the Hindu description of an arc, the sign is as essential an element as 
the degree, and no arcs of greater length than thirty degrees are reckoned 
in degrees alone, as we are accustomed to reckon them. The Greek usage 
was the same. We shall hereafter see that the signs into which any 
circle of revolution is divided are named Aries, Taurus, etc., beginning from 
the point which is regarded as the starting point; so that these names 
are applied simply to indicate the order of succession of the arcs of thirty 
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29. In an Age (yuga), the revolutions of the sun, Mercury, 
and Venus, and of the conjunctions ( 9 ighra) of Mars, Saturn, and 
Jupiter, moving eastward, are four million, three hundred and 
twenty thousand; 

30. Of the moon, fifty-seven million, seven hundred and 
fifty-three thousand, three hundred and thirty-six; of Mars, two 
million, two hundred and ninety-six thousand, eight hundred and 
thirty-two; 

31. Of Mercury’s conjunction (gtghra), seventeen million, 
nine hundred and thirty-seven thousand, and sixty; of Jupiter, 
three hundred and sixty-four thousand, two hundred and twenty; 

32. Of Venus’s conjunction {qighra), seven million, 
twenty-tw'O thousand, three hundred and seventy-six; of Saturn, 
one hundred and forty- six thousand five hundred and sixty-eight; 

33. Of the moon’s apsis iucca), in an Age, four hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand, two hundred and three; of its node 
(pdta), in the contrary direction two hundred and thirty-two 
thousand, two hundred and thirty-eight; 

34. Of the asterisms, one billion, five hundred and eighty- 
two million, two hundred and thirty-seven thousand, eight hun- 
dred and twenty-eight.... 

These are the fundamental and most important elements upon which 
is founded the astronomical system of the S6rya-Siddh&nta. We present 
them belbw in a tabular form, but must first explain the character of some 
of them especially of some of those contained in verse 29, which we have 
omitted from the table. 

The revolutions of the sun, and of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, require 
no remark, save the obvious one that those of the sun are in fact sidereal 
revolutions of the earth about the sun. To the sidereal revolutions of the 
moon we add also her synodical revolutions, anticipated from the next 
following passage (see v. 35). By the moon’s “ apsis ” is to be under- 
stood her apogee; ucca is literally “ height,’* i.e., ** extreme distance:" 
the commentary explains it by mandocca, " apex of slowest motion: " as 
the same word is used to designate the aphclia of the planets, we were 
obliged to take in translating it the indifferent term apsis, which applies 
equally to both geocentric and heliocentric motion. The " node " is the 
ascending node (see ii. 7); the dual " nodes " is never employed in this 
work. But the apparent motions of the planets are greatly complicated by 
the fact, unknown to the Greek and the Hindu, that they are revolving 
about a centre about which the earth also is revolving. When any planet 
is on the opposite side of .the sun from us, and is accordingly moving in 

8 
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spaoe in a direction contrary to oura, the efiEect of our change of place k 
to increaBe the rate of its apparent change of place ; again, when it is upon 
our side of the sun, and moving in the same direction with us, the effect 
of our motion is to retard its apparent motion and even to cause it to 
seem to retrograde. This explains the “ revolutions of the conjunction 
of the three superior planets: their “ conjunctions revolve at the same 
rate with the earth, being always upon the opposite side of the sun from 
us; and when, by the combination of its own proper motion with that of 
its conjunction, the planet gets into the latter, its rate of apparent motion 
is greatest, becoming less in proportion as it removes from that position. 
The meaning of the word which we have translated ‘‘ conjimotion is 
swift, rapid:*' a literal rendering of it would be ** swift-point,*’ or 
" apex of swiftest motion;** but, after much deliberation, and persevering 
trial of more than one term, we have concluded that “ conjunction ** was 
the least exceptionable word by which we could express it. In the case 
of the inferior planets, the revolution of the conjunction takes the place 
of the proper motion of the planet itself. By the definition given in verse 
27, a planet must, in order to complete a revolution, pass through the 
whole zodiac ; this Mercury and Venus are only able to do as they accom- 
pany the sim in his apparent annual revolution about the earth. To the 
Hindus, too, who had no idea of their proper movement about the sun, the 
annual motion must have seemed the principal one ; and that by virtue of 
which, in their progress through the zodiac, they moved now faster and 
now slower, must have appeared only of secondary importance. The term 
“ conjunction *’ as used in reference to these planets, must be restricted, 
of course, to the superior conjunction. The physical theories by which 
the effect of the conjunction (gighra) is explained, are given in the next 
chapter. In the table that follows we have placed opposite each planet 
its own proper revolutions only. 

It is farther to be observed that all the numbers of revolutions, ex- 
cepting those of the moon's apsis and node, are divisible by four, so that, 
properly speaking, a quarter of an Age, or 1,080,000 years, rather 
than a whole Age, is their common period. This is a point of so 
much importance in the system of the Sfirya-Siddh&nta, that we have 
added, in a second column, the number of revolutions in the lesser 
period. 

In the third column, we add the period of revolution of each planet, 
as found by dividing by the number of revolutions of each the number of 
civil days in an Age (which is equal to the number of sidereal days, given 
in V. 84. diminished by the number of revolutions of the sun ; see below, 
V. 87) ; they are expressed in days, n&dfs, vin&dts, and respirations ; the 
latter may be converted into sexagesimals of the third order by moving 
the decimal point one place farther to the right. 

In the fourth column are given the mean dafly motiona. 
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We shall present later some comparison of these elements with th on w 
adopted in other systems of astronomy, ancient and modern. 

Mean Motions of the Planete. 


Planet. 


Number of 
revolutions in 

1 080,000 years. 

Length of a revolution 
in mean solar time. 

Mean daily motion. 

Sun, 

4,320,000 

1.080,000 

d n V p 

866 16 31 3.14 

• f It tn HU 

60 8 10 10.4 

Mercury, 

17,937,060 

4,484.265 

87 68 10 5.67 

4 6 32 20 41.9 

Venus, 

7,022.376 

1,755,694 

224 41 54 6.06 

1 86 7 48 87.8 

Mars, 

2,296,832 

674,208 

686 69 60 6.87 

81 26 28 11.1 

Jupiter, 

364.220 

91,065 

4,332 19 14 2.09 

4 69 8 48.6 

Saturn, 

146,668 

86,642 

10,766 46 23 0.41 

2 0 22 63.4 

Moon : 
aider, rev. 

67,763,336 

14.438,334 

27 19 18 0.16 

13 10 34 62 3.8 

synod, rev. 

63,433,836 

13,358,334 

29 31 50 0.70 

12 11 26 41 58.4 

rev. of apsis. 

488.203 

122,060J 

3,232 6 37 1.86 

6 40 68 42.6 

„ „ node. 

232,238 

68,0694 

6,794 23 69 2.86 

3 10 44 43.2 


The arbitrary and artificial method in which the fundamental ele- 
ments of the solar eyetem are here presented is not peciiliar to the Sfirya- 
Siddh&nta; it ie also adopted by all the other text-books, and is to be 
regarded as a characteristic feature of the general astronomical system of 
the Hindus. Instead of deducing the rate of motion of each planet from 
at least two recorded observations of its place, and establishing a genuine 
epoch, with the ascertained position of each at that time, they start with 
the assumption that, at the beginning of the present order of things, all 
the planets, with their apsides and nodes, commenced their movement 
together at that point in the heavens (near { Fiscium, as explained above, 
under verse 27) fixed upon as the initial point of the sidereal sphere, and 
that they return, at certain fixed intervals, to a universal conjunction at 
the same point. As regards, however, the time when the motion com- 
menced, the frequency of recurrence of the conjunction, and the date of 
that which last took place, there is discordance among the different autho- 
rities. With the Sfirya-Siddh&nta, and the other treatises which adopt 
the same general method, the determining point of the whole system is 
the commencement of the current Iron Age {Teali yuga); at that epoch the 
planets are assumed to have been in mean conjunction for the last time 
at the initial point of the sphere, the former conjtmctions having taken 
place at intervals of 1,080,000 years previous. The instant at wUch the 
Age is made to commence is midnight on the meridian of Uj jay ini (see 
below, under v. 62), at the end of the 588,465th and beginning of the 
688,466th day (civil reckoning) of the Julian Period, or between the 17th 
and 18th of February 1612 J.P. , or 8102 B.C. (see below, under w. 45-58, 
for the computation of the number of days since elapsed). Now, altkou|(h 
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no 8uch conjunction as that assumed by the Hindu astronomers ever did 
or ever will take place, the planets were actually, at the time stated, ap- 
proximating somewhat nearly to a general conjunction in the neighbor- 
hood of the initial point of the Hindu sphere ; this is shown by the next 
table, in which we give their actual mean positions with reference to that 
point (including also those of the moon's apogee and node) ; they have been 
obligingly furnished us by Prof. Winlock, Superintendent of the American 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac. The positions of the primary planets 
arc obtained by LoVerrier's times of sidereal revolution, given in the 

Annales de TObservatoire, tom. ii (also in Biot's Astronomic, 3®® edi- 
tion, tom. v. 1857), that of the moon by Peirce's tables, and those of its 
apogee and node by Hansen’s Tables de la Lune. The origin of the 
Hindu sphere is regarded as being 18°5'8" east of the vernal equinox of 
Jan. 1, 1860, and 50®22'29" west of that of Feb. 17, 3102 B.C., the pre- 
cession in the interval being 68®27'87^. We add, in a second column, the 
mean longitudes, as reckoned from the vernal equinox of the given date, 
for the sake of comparison with the similar data given by Bentley (Hind. 
Ast., p. 125) and by Bailly (Ast. Ind. et Or., pp. Ill, 182), which we also 
subjoin. 


Positions of the Planets, midnight, at Ujjayini, Feb. 17-18, 3102 B. C. 


Planet. 

From beginning 
of Hindu sphere. 

Longitude. 

Bentley. 

Bailly. 


o 

f 

tt 

o 

f 


o 

/ 

/f 

o 


n 

Sun, 

- 7 

51 

48 

801 

45 

48 

801 

1 

1 

3U 

5 

57 

Mercury, 

- 41 

d 

26 

268 

84 

5 

267 

85 

26 

26X 

14 

21 

Venus, 

+ 24 

58 

59 

884 

36 

80 

883 

44 

87 

384 

22 

18 

Mars, 

- 19 

49 

26 

389 

48 

5 

288 

55 

19 

288 

55 

56 

Jupiter, 

+ 8 

38 

86 

818 

16 

7 

818 

8 

54 

810 

22 

10 

Saturn, 

- 28 

1 

18 

281 

86 

18 

280 

1 

58 

298 

8 

21 

Moon, 

- 1 

88 

41 

808 

8 

50 

806 

58 

42 

800 

51 

16 

do. sptii. 

•f 95 

19 

21 

44 

56 

42 

61 

12 

26 

61 

18 

88 

do. node, 

4198 

24 

45 

148 

2 

16 

144 

88 

82 

144 

87 

41 


The want of agreement between the results of the three different 
investigations illustrates the difficulty and uncertainty even yet attending 
inquiries into the positions of the heavenly bodies at so remote an epoch. 
It is very possible that the calculations of the astronomers who were the 
framers of the Hindu system may have led them to suppose the approach 
to a conjunction nearer than it actually was ; but, however that may be, it 
seems hardly to admit of a doubt that the epoch was arrived at by astrono- 
mical calculation carried backward, and that it was fixed upon as the 
date of the last general conjunction, and made to determine the com- 
mencement of the present Age of the world, because the errors of the 
assumed positions of the planets at that time would be so small, and the 
number of years eince elapsed so great, as to make the errors in the mean 
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motions into which those positions entered as an element only trifling in 
amount. 

The moon’s apsis and node, however, were treated in a different 
manner. Their distance from the initial point of the sphere, as shown by 
the table, was too great to be disregarded. They were accordingly 
exempted from the general law of a conjunction once in 1,080,000 years, 
and such a number of revolutions was assigned to them as should make 
their positions at the epoch come out, the one a quadrant, the other a half- 
revolution, in advance of the initial point of the sphere. 

We can now see why the deduction spoken of above (v. 24), for time 
spent in creation, needed to be made. In order to bring all the planets 
to a position of mean conjunction at the epoch, the time previously elapsed 
must be an exact multiple of the lesser period of 1,080,000 years, or the 
quarter- Age ; in order to give its proper position to the moon’s apsis, that 
time must contain a certain number of whole Ages, which are the periods 
of conjimction of the latter with the planets, together with a remainder of 
three quarter- Ages ; for the moon’s node, in like manner, it must contain 
a certain number of half -Ages, with a remainder of one quarter- Age. Now 
the whole number of years elapsed between the beginning of the iEon 
and that of the current Iron Age is equal to 1826 quarter- Ages, with an 
odd surplus of 864,000 years: from it subtract an amount of time which 
shall contain this surplus, together with three, seven, eleven, fifteen, or 
the like (any number exceeding by three a multiple of four), quarter- Ages, 
and the remainder will fulfil the conditions of the problem. The deduc- 
tion actually made is of fifteen periods -f the surplus. 

This deduction is a clear indication that, as remarked above (under 
V. 17), the astronomical system was compelled to adapt itself to an al- 
ready established Puranic chronology. It could, indeed, fix the previously 
undetermined epoch of the commencement of the Iron Age, but it could 
not alter the arrangement of the preceding periods. 

It is evident that, with whatever accuracy the mean positions of the 
planets may, at a given time, be ascertained by observation by the Hindu 
astronomers, their false assumption of a conjunction at the epoch of 8102 
B.G. must introduce an element of error into their determination of the 
planetary motions. The annual amount of that error may indeed be 
small owing to the remoteness of the epoch, and the great number of years 
among which the errors of assumed position are divided, yet it must in 
time grow to an amount not to be ignored or neglected even by observers 
so inaccurate, and theorists so unscrupulous, as the Hindus. This is ac- 
tuedly the case with the elements of the Surya-Siddh&nta ; the positions of 
the planets, as calculated by them for the present time, are in some cases 
nearly 9° from the true places. The later astronomers of India, however, 
have known how to deal with such difficulties without abrogating their 
ancient text-books. As the Surya-Siddh&nta is at present employed in 
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aBtronomical calculations, there are introduced into its planetary elements 
certain corrections, called bija (more properly vtja; the word means lite- 
rally “ seed we do not know how it arrived at its present eignifications 
in the mathematical language). That this was so, was known to Davis 
(As. Bes., ii. 286), but he was unable to state the amount of the correc- 
tions, excepting in the case of the moon’s apsis and node (ibid., p. 275). 
Bentley (Hind. Ast., p. 179) gives them in full, and upon his authority 
we present them in the annexed table. They are in the form, it will be 
noticed, of additions to, or subtractions from, the number of revolutions 
given for an Age, and the numbers are all divisible by four, in order not 
to interfere with the calculation by the lesser period of 1,060,000 years. 
We have added the corrected number of revolutions, for both the greater 
and lesser period, the corrected time of revolution, expressed in Hindu 
divisions of the day, and the corrected amount of mean daily motion. 

These corrections were first applied, according to Mr. Bentley 
(As. Bes., viii. 220), about the beginning of the sixteenth century; they 
are presented by several treatises of that as well as of later date, not 
having been yet superseded by others intended to secure yet greater correct- 
ness. 


Mean Motions of the Planets as corrected by the bija. 


Planet. 

Correction. 

Corrected nun 
tio 

in 4,820,000 
years. 

iber of revolu- 
ns 

in 1,080,000 
years. 

Corrected time of 
revolution. 

Corrected daily 
motion. 

Son, 

I 

4,820,000 

1,080,000 

d n V p 

865 15 81 8.14 

0 f it tit itii 

69 8 10 10.4 

Mercury, 


17,937,044 

4,484,261 

87 58 11 1.26 

4 5 82 19 54.5 

Venus, 


7,022,864 

1,756,591 

224 41 56 1.85 

1 86 7 48 1.8 

Mara, 

wta 

2,296,882 

574,208 

686 59 50 5.87 

81 26 28 11.1 

Jupiter, 

- 8 

864,212 

146,680 

91,058 

4,882 24 56 5.56 

4 59 8 24.9 

Saturn, 

+ia 

86,645 

10,764 58 80 1.11 
27 19 18 0.16 

2 0 28 28.9 

Moon, 

HI 

67,768,886 

14,488,884 

18 10 84 62 3.8 

„ apsis. 


488,199 

122,0491 

8,282 7 12 8.87 

6 40 68 80.7 

„ node, 

■ 

282,242 

68,0604 

6,794 16 68 0.66 

8 10 44 56.0 


We need not, however, rely on external testimony alone for informa* 
tion as to the period when this correction was made. If the attempt to 
modify the elements in such a manner as to make them give the true posi- 
tions of the planets at the time when they were so modified was in any 
tolerable degree successful, we ought to be able to discover by calculation 
the date of the alteration. If we ascertain for any given time the posi- 
tions of the planets as given by the system, and compare them with the 
true positions as found by our best modern methods, and if we then divide 
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the dfffbtdttcttr of positioti by the differencos in the mean motiooB) we shall 
discover, in each separate case, when the error was or will be reduced to 
nothing. Thb results of such a calculation, made for Jan, 1, 1860, are 
given below under v. 67. We see there that, if regard is had only to the 
absolute errors in the positions of the planets, no conclusion of value can 
be arrived at; the discrepancies between the dates of no error are al- 
together too great to allow of their being regarded as indicating any definite 
epoch of correction. If, on the other hand, we assume the place of the 
sun to have been the standard by which the positions of the other 
planets were tested, the dates of no error are seen to point quite dis- 
tinctly to the first half of the sixteenth century as the time of the correc- 
tion, their mean being A.D. 1641. Upon this assumption, also, we see 
why no correction of bija was applied to Mars or to the moon : the former 
had, at the given time, only just passed his time of complete accordance 
with the sun, and the motion of the moon was also already so closely ad- 
justed tor that of the sun, that the difference between their errors of posi- 
tion is even now less than W. Nor is there any other supposition which 
will explain why the serious error in the position of the sun himself was 
overlooked at the time of the general correction, and why, by that correc- 
tion, the absolute errors of position of more than one of the planets are 
made greater than they would otherwise have been, as is the case. It is, 
in short, clearly evident that the alteration of the elements of the Siirya- 
Siddhanta which was effected early in the sixteenth century, was an adap- 
tation of the errors of position of the other planets to that of the sun, 
assumed to be correct and regarded as the standard. 

Now if it is possible by this method to arrive approximately at the 
date oi a correction applied to the elements of a Siddh&nta, it should be 
possible in like manner to arrive at the date of those elements themselves. 
For, owing to the false assumption of position at the epoch, there is but 
one point of time at which any of the periods of revolution will give the 
true place of its planet : if, then, as is to be presumed, the true places were 
nearly determined when any treatise was composed, and were made to enter 
as an element into the construction of its system, the comparison of the 
dates of no error will point to the epoch of its composition. The method, 
indeed, as is well known to all those who have made any studies in the 
history of Hindu astronomy, has already been applied to this purpose, by 
Mr. Bentley. It was first originated and put forth by him (in vol. vi. of 
the Asiatic Besearehes) at a time when the false estimate of the age and 
value of the Hindu astronomy presented by Bailly was still the prevailing 
one in Europe; he strenuously defended it against more than one attack 
(As. Ees., viii, and Hind. Ast.), and finally employed it very extensively 
in his volume on the History of Hindu Astronomy, as a means of deter- 
loaining the age of the different Siddh&ntas. We present below the table 
from which, in the latter work (p. 126 ), he deduces the age of the Sfirya* 
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Siddh&nta ; the column of approximate dates of no error we have ourselvea 
added. 


Bentley^a Table of Errors in the Positions of the Planets, as calculated, 
for successive periods, according to the Surya-Siddh&nta. 


PlMiefc. 

Iron Age 0, 
B. C. 310?. 

1. A. 1000, 
B. G. 2102. 

1. A. 2000, 
B. C 1102. 

I. A. 8000, 
B. C. 102. 

I. A. 36S0. 
A. D. 538. 

1. A. 4192, 
A. 1>. 1091. 

When 

correct 

Mercury, 

Venus, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 

Moon, 

,, apsis, 
,, node. 

0 / // 

1 33 25 85 
+ 82 48 86 
+ 12 5 42 
-17 2 63 
+ 20 69 3 
- 6 62 41 
-30 11 26 
+ 23 87 81 

O / ff 

+ 26 9 52 
-24 87 81 
+ 9 26 82 
-12 44 161 
‘+16 48 20 
- S 60 48 
-23 9 36 
+ 17 69 21 

o / #/ 

+ 36 64 9 
-16 81 26 
+ 6 47 22 

- 8 26 89 
+ 10 27 37 

- 2 9 17 
-16 7 47 
+ 12 31 11 

Of// 

+ 8 38 26 
- 8 26 21 
+ 4 8 12 
-472 
+ 6 11 64 

- 0 62 83 

- 9 6 68; 
+ 781 

Oft/ 

+ 3 21 40 

- 3 14 46 
+ 2 26 80 

- 1 21 47 
+ 1 60 10 

- 0 18 30 

- 4 36 26 
+ 8 33 19 

o t ft 

- 1 12 28 
+ 1 14 3 
+ 0 56 29 
+ 0 41 14 

- 1 4 26 

- 0 0 11 
- 0 48 10 
+ 0 81 60 

A. D. 

945 

980 

1468 

906 

887 

1097 

1193 

1188 


From an average of the results thus obtained, Bentley draws the 
conclusion that the Surya-Siddhanta dates from the latter part of the 
eleventh century ; or, more exactly, A. D. 1091. 

The general soundness of Bentley’s method will, we apprehend, be 
denied at the present time by few, and he is certainly entitled to not a 
little credit for his ingenuity in devising it, for the persevering industry 
shown in its application, and for the zeal and boldness with which he pro- 
pounded and defended it. He succeeded in throwing not a little light upon 
an obscure and misapprehended subject, and hie investigations have contri- 
buted very essentially to our present understanding of the Hindu systems 
of astronomy. But the details of his work are not to be accepted without 
careful testing, and his general conclusions are often unsound, and require 
essential modification, or are to be rejected altogether. This we will 
attempt to show in connection with his treatment of the Surya-Siddh&nta. 

In the first place, Bentley has made a very serious error in that part 
of his calculations which concerns the planet Mercury. As that planet was, 
at the epoch, many degrees behind its assumed place, it was necessary, 
of course, to assign to it a slower than its true rate of motion. But the 
rate actually given it by the text is not quite enough slower, and, instead of 
exhausting the original error of position in the tenth century of our era, as 
stated by Bentley, would not so dispose of it for many hundred years yet 
to come. Hnnce the correction of the btja, as reported by Bentley himself, 
instead of giving to Mercury, as to all the rest, a more correct rate of motion, 
is made to have the contrary effect, in order the sooner to run out the 
original error of assumed position, and produce a coincidence between the 
calculated and the true places of the planet. 

In the case of the other planets, the times of no error found by Bentley 
agree pretty nearly with those which we have ourselves obtained, both by 
calculating backward from the errors of A.D. 1860, and by calculating 
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downward from those of B.C. 3102, and which are presented in the table 
given under verse 67. Upon comparing the two tables, however, it will be 
seen at once that Bentley’s conclusions are drawn, not from the •sidereal 
errors of position of the planets, but from the errors of their positions as 
compared W'ith that of the sun, and that of the sun's own error he makes 
no account at all. This is a method of procedure which certainly requires 
a much fuller explanation and justification than he has seen fit anywhere 
to give of it. The Hindu sphere is a sidereal one, and in no wise bound to 
the movement of the sun. The sun, like ihe other planets, was no! i>i the 
position assumed for him at the epoch of 3102 B.C., and consequently the 
rate of motion assigned to him by the system is palpably different from 
the real one: the sidereal year is about three minutes and a half too long. 
Why then should the sun’s error be ignored, and the sidereal motions of 
the other planets considered only with reference to the incorrect rate of 
motion established for him? It is evident that Bentley ought to have 
taken fully into consideration the sun’s position also, and to have shown 
either that it gave a like result with those obtained from the other planets, 
or, if not, what was the reason of the discrepancy. By failing to do so, 
he has, in our opinion, omitted the most fundamental datum of Ihe whole 
calculation, and the one which leads to the most important conclusions. 
We have seen, in treating of the htja, that it has been the aim f)f ilu* 
modern Hindu astronomers, leaving the sun’s error untouched, to amend 
those of the other planets to an accordance with it. Now, as things are 
wont to be managed in the Hindu literature, it would be no- matter for sur- 
prise if such corrections were incorporated into the text itself: had not tin* 
Surva-Siddhanta been, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, sf) wideh 
distribvited, and its data so universally known, and had not the Hindu 
sci* nee outlived already that growing and productive period of its history 
when a school of astronomy might put forth a corrected text of an an(jient 
authority, and expect to see it make its way to general acceptance, crowd- 
ing out, and finally causing to disappear, the older version — such a process 
of alteration might, in our view, have passed upon it, and such a text 
might have been handed down to our time as Bentley would have pro- 
nounced, upon internal evidence, to have been composed early in the 
sixteenth century; while, nevertheless, the original error of the sun would 
remain, untouched and increasing, to indicate what was the true state of 
the case. 

But what is the actual position of things with regard to our Siddhanta ? 
We find that it presents us a set of planetary elements, which, when tested 
by the errors of position, in the manner already explained, do not appear 
to have been constructed so as to give the true sidereal positions at any 
assignable epoch, but which, on the other hand, exhibit evidences of an 
attempt to bring the places of the other planets into an accordance with 
that of the sun, made sometime in the tenth or eleventh century — the 

4 
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precise time is very doubtful, the discrepancies of the times of no error 
being far too great to give a certain result. Now it is as certain as anything 
in the history of Sanskrit literature can be, that there was a Sillrya- 
Siddh&nta in existence long before that date ; there is also evidence in the 
references and citations of other astronomical works (see Colebrooke, 
Essays, ii. 484; Hind. Alg., p. 1) that there have been more versions than 
one of a treatise bearing the title ; and we have seen above, in verse 9, a 
not very obscure intimation that the present work does not present precisely 
the same elements which had been accepted formerly as those of the Siirya- 
Siddhftnta. What can lie nearer, then, than to suppose that in the tenth 
or eleventh century a correction of bija was calculated for application to 
the elements of the Siddhlinta, and was then incorporated into the text, 
by the easy alteration of four or five of its verses ; and accordingly, that 
while the comparative errors of the other planets betray the date of the 
correction, the absolute error of the sun indicates approximately the true 
date of the treatise? 

In our table the time of no error of the sun is given as A.D. 250. 
The correctness of this date, however, is not to be too strongly insisted 
uponj being dependent upon the correctfiess with which the sun’s place 
was first determined, and then referred to the point assumed as the origin 
of the sphere. It was, of course, impossible to observe directly when the 
sun’s centre, by his mean motion, was 10’ east of f Piscium, and there are 
grave errors in the determination by the Hindus of the distances from that 
point of the other points fixed by them in their zodiac. And a mistake 
of 1® in the determination of the sun’s place would occasion a difference 
of 425 years in the resulting date of no error. We shall have occasion to 
recur to this subject in connection with the eighth chapter. 

There is also an alternative supposition to that which we have made 
above, respecting the conclusion from the date of no error of the s\m. If 
the error in the sun's motion were a fundamental feature of the whole Hindu 
system, appearing alike in all the different text-books of the science, that 
date would point to the origin rather of the whole system than of any 
treatise which might exhiibt it. But although the different Siddh&ntas 
nearly agree ^th one another respecting the length of the sidereal year, 
they do not entirely accord, as is made evident by the following statement, 
in which are included all the authorities to which we have access, either 
in the original, or as reported by Colebrooke, Bentley, and Warren: 


Aathoritjr. 

Length of aiden al year. 

Error. 

Sarys.SiddbAnts, 

Plalifa-SiddhAnta, 

365' 

‘6* 

IS- 

86 ’.56 

+ 8- 

25 *.81 

865 

6 

IS 

86 

+ 3 

25.S5 

PArAfara-SiddhAnta, 

Arya-Si^bAnta, 

Laffhs-Arya^SiddhAnta, 

SiddhAnta-^iroma^i, 

065 

6 

12 

81.50 


20.75 

365 

6 

IS 

?0.84 

4 8 

S0.09 

3«5 

6 

IS 

80 

43 

19.25 

965 

6 

12 

9 

4S 

68.85 
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The first five of these might be regarded as unimportant variations of 
the same error, but it would seem that the last is an independent determi- 
nation, and one of later date than the others ; while, if all are independ- 
ent, that of the Surya-Siddhanta has the appearance of being the most 
ancient. Such questions as these, however, are not to be too hastily decided, 
nor from single indications merely ; they demand the most thorough inves- 
tigation of each different treatise, and the careful collection of all the 
evidence which can be brought to bear upon them. 

Here lies Bentley’s chief error. He relied solely upon his method 
of examining the elements, applying even that, as we have seen, only 
partially and uncritically, and never allowing his rseults to be controlled 
or corrected by evidence of any other character. He had, in fact, no philo- 
logy, and he was deficient in sound critical judgment. He thoroughly mis- 
apprehended the character of the Hindu astronomical literature, thinking 
it to be, in the main, a mass of forgeries framed for the purpose 
of deceiving the world respecting the antiquity of the Hindu people. Many 
of his most confident conclusions have already been overthrown by evi- 
dence of which not even he would venture to question the verity, and 
we are persuaded that but little of his work would stand the test of a 
thorough examination. 

The annexed table presents a comparison of the times of mean sidereal 
revolution of the planets assumed by the Hindu astronomy, as represented 
by two of its principal text-books, with those adopted by the great Greek 
astronomer, and those which modem science has established. The latter 
are, for the primary planets, from Le Verrier; for the moon, from Nichol 
(Cyclopedia of the Physical Sciences, London; 1857). Those of Ptolemy 
are deduced from the mean daily rates of motion in longitude given by 
him in the Syntaxis, allowing for the movement of the equinox according 
to the false rate adopted by him, of 36" yearly. 


Comparative Table of the Sidereal Revolutione of the Planets. 


Planet. 

Strya-Siddh&nta. 

Siddh&nta- 

9iiomapi. 

Ptolemy. 

> 

Moderns. 

Sun, 

d 

h 

m 

■ 

d 

h 

m 

8 

d 

h 

m 

8 

d 

h 

m 

1 

365 

6 

12 

86.6 

865 

6 

12 

WE 

365 

86 

9 

48.6 

865 

6 

9 


Mercury, 

87 


16 

22.8 

87 

28 

16 

41.5 

87 

28 

16 

42.9 

87 

28 

15 

48.9 

Venus, 

m 


m 

56.2 

224 

16 

45 

1.9 

224 

16 

51 

E23 

224 

16 

49 

8.0 

Mars, 

686 



23.5 

686 

23 

57 

1.5 

686 

23 

31 

56.1 

686 

23 

80 

41.4 

Jupiter, 

4.3o2 

7 

41 

44.4 

4,882 

5 

45 

48.7 

4,832 

18 

9 


4,382 

14 

2 

8.6 

Saturn, 


18 

88 

18.6 


19 

33 

56.5 

wmm 

17 

48 

14.9 

10,759 

5 

16 

83.9 

Moon : 

















sid. rev. 

27 

7 

48 

12.6 

27 

7 

43 

12.1 

27 

7 

48 

12.1 

27 

7 

48 

ll.« 

synod, rev. 

29 

12 

44 

2.8 

29 

12 

44 

2.3 

29 

12 

44 

8.8 


12 

44 

2.-: 

rev. of apsis, 
,, ,, node, 

8,282 

2 

14 

53.4 

S.283 

17 

87 


8,282 

9 

52 

18.6 

8,282 

18 

48 

99.J 

6,794 

9 

85 

45.4 

6,792 

6 

5 

41.9 

6,799 

28 

18 

39.4 

6,798 

6 

41 

45. 
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In the additional notes at the end of the work, we shall revert to 
the subject of these data, and of the light thrown by them upon the origin 
and age of the system. 

34.... The number of risings of the asterisms, diminished by 
the number of the revolutions of each planet respectively, gives the 
number of risings of the planets in an Age. 

35. The number of lunar months is the difference between 
the number of revolutions of the sun and of the moon. If from it 
the number of solar months be subtracted, the remainder is the 
number of intercalary months. 

36. Take the civil days from the lunar, the remainder is 
the number of omitted lunar days (tithihshaya) . From rising to 
rising of the sun are reckoned terrestrial civil days; 

37 . Of these there are, in an Age, one billion, five hundred 
and seventy-seven million, nine hundred and seventeen thousand, 
eight hundred and twenty-eight; of lunar days, one billion, six 
hundred and three million, and eighty; 

38. Of intercalary months, one million, five hundred and 
ninety-three thousand, three hundred and thirty-six; of omitted 
lunar days, twenty-five million, eighty-two thousand, two hundred 
and fifty-two; 

39. Of solar months, fifty-one million, eight hundred and 
forty thousand. The number of risings of the asterisms, dimi- 
nished by that of the revolutions of the sun, gives the number of 
terrestrial days. 

40. The intercalary months, the omitted lunar days, the 
sidereal, lunar, and civil days — these, multiplied by a thousand, 
are the number of revolutions, etc., in an iEon. 


The data here given are combinations of, and deductions from, those 
contained in the preceding passage (vv. 29-84). For convenience of re- 
ference, we present them below in a tabular form. 


Sidereal days, 
deduct solar revolutions, 

Natural, or civil days, 

Sideral solar years, 

multiply by no. of solar months in a year. 


In 4,320,000 yeai*8. 
1 , 582 , 287.828 
4 , 820,000 


1 , 577 , 917,828 

4 , 320,000 

12 


51 , 840,000 


In 1,080,000 years. 

395 , 559,457 

1 . 080,000 


394 , 479,457 

1 . 080,000 

12 


19 , 960,000 


mrifnths, 
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Moon’s sidereal revolutions, 
deduct solar revolutions, 

Synodical revolutions, lunar months, 
deduct solar months, 


57,768,330 14,488.334 

4,320,000 1.080,000 


63,483,386 18.868,834 

61,840,000 12,960,000 


Intercalary months, 

Lunar months, 

multiply by no. of lunar days in a month, 


l,fi98,336 

63,433,336 

30 


398,334 

13,368,334 

30 


Lunar days, 
deduct civil days, 


1,603,000,080 400,760,020 

1,677,917,828 394,479,467 


Omitted lunar days. 


26,082,252 6.270.563 


We add a few explanatory remarks respecting some of the terms em- 
ployed in this passage, or the divisions of time which they designate. 

The natural day, nycthemeron, is, for astronomical purposes, reckoned 
in the Surya-Siddh&nta from midnight to midnight, and is of invariable 
length ; for the practical uses of life, the Hindus count it from sunrise to 
sunrise; which would cause its duration to vary, in a latitude as high as 
our own, sometimes as much as two or three minutes. As above noticed, 
the system of Brahmagupta and some others reckon the astronomical day 
also from sunrise. 

For the lunar day, the lunar and solar month, and the general cons- 
titution of the year, see above, under verse 13. The lunar month, which 
is the one practically reckoned by, is named from the solar month in which 
it commences. An intercalation takes place when two lunar months begin 
in the same solar month : the former of the two is called an intercalary 
month {adhimdaa, or adhimdsoka, “ extra month ’'), of the same name as 
that which succeeds it. 

The term “ omitted lunar day “ {Hthikahaya, “ loss of a lunar day”) 
is explained by the method adopted in the calendar, and in practice, of 
naming the days of the month. The civil day receives the name of the 
lunar day which ends in it ; but if two lunar days end in the same solar day, 
the former of them is reckoned as loss (kshaya), and is omitted, the day 
being named from the other. 


41. The revolutions of the sun’s apsis (manda), moving 
eastward, in an ^on, are three hundred and eighty-seven; of that 
of Mars, two hundred and four; of that of Mercury, three hundred 
and sixty-eight; 

42. Of that of Jupiter, nine hundred; of that of Venus, 
five hundred and thirty-five; of the apsis of Saturn, thirty-nine. 
Farther, the revolutions of the nodes, retrograde, are : 

43. Of that of Mars, two hundred and fourteen; of that of 
Mercury, four hundred and eighty-eight; of that of Jupiter, one 
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hundred and seventy-four; of that of Venus, nine hundred and 
three; 


44. Of the node of Saturn, the revolutions in an iEon are 
six hundred and sixty-two ; the revolutions of the moon’s apsis 
and node have been given here already. 

In illustration of the curious feature of the Hindu system of astro- 
nomy presented in this passage, we first give the annexed table; which 
shows the number of revolutions in the ^Eon, or period of 4,820,000,000 
years, assigned by the text to the aj^is and node of each planet, the result- 
ing time of revolution, the number of years which each would require to 
pass through an arc of one minute, and the position of each, according 
to the system, in 1850; the latter being reckoned in our method, from the 
vernal equinox. Farther are added the actual positions for Jan. 1, 1850, as 
given by Biot (Traitd d’ Astronomie, tom. v, 529); and finally, the errors 
of the positions as determined by this Siddhanta. 


Table of Bevolutione and Present Position of the Apsides and Nodes of 

the Planets, 


HI 

No. of 
rev. in 
an .^Eon. 

Time of revolution, 
in years. 

No. of 
years to 
r of 
motion. 

Hesulting 
position , 
^.0.1850. 

True 
position, 
A.D. 1850. 

Error of 
Hindu 
position. 

Apsides : 
Sun, 

887 

11,162,790.7 

516.8 

o / 

95 4 

o / 

100 22 

0 f 

- 5 16 

Mercury, 

368 

11,739,130.4 

543.5 

238 15 

255 7 

- 16 52 

Venus, 

535 

8,074,766.4 

373.8 

07 89 

309 24 

-211 45 

Mars, 

204 

21,176,470.6 

980.4 

147 49 

153 18 

- 5 29 

Jupiter, 

900 

4,800,000.0 

222.2 

189 9 

191 55 

- 2 46 

Saturn, 

39 

110,769,230.8 

5128.2 

254 24 

270 6 

- 15 42 

Nodes : 
Mercury, 

488 

8,852,459.0 

409.8 

38 27 

46 33 

- 8 6 

Venus, 

903 

4,784,053.2 

221.5 

77 26 

75 19 

+ 27 

Mars, 

214 

20,186,915.9 

934.6 

57 49 

48 28 

+ 9 26 

Jupiter, 

174 

24,827,586.2 

1149.4 

97 26 

98 54 

- 1 28 

Saturn, 

662 

6.525,678.2 

802.1 

118 7 

112 22 

+ 5 45 


A mere inspection of this table is sufficient to show that the Hindu 
astronomers did not practically recognize any motion of the apsides and 
nodes of the planets ; since, even in the case of those to which they assigned 
the most rapid motion, two thousand years, at the least, would be required 
to produce such a change of place as they, with their imperfect means of 
observation, would be able to detect. 

This will, however, be made still more clearly apparent by the next 
following table, in which we give the positions of the apsides and nodes 
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ae determined by four different text-booka of the Hindu science, for the 
commencement of the Iron Age. 


Poiiifions of the Apsides and Nodes of the Planets^ according to Different 
Authorities^ at the Commencement of the Iron Age, 3102 B, C. 


Planet. 


SArya-SiddhInta. 


Siddh&nlaa 
Qiromai i. 


Apsides : 
Sun, 

Mercury, 
Venus, 
Mars, 
Jupiter, 
Saturn, 
Nodes : 


(rev.) 8 

(176) 2 
(166) 7 
(242) 2 
(92) 4 
(407) 6 
(17) 7 


17 7 48 
10 19 12 
19 89 0 
9 67 86 
21 0 0 
26 86 86 


(rev.) 8 o / w 

(210) 2 17 46 86 

(161) 7 14 47 2 

(298) 2 21 2 10 

(138) 4 8 18 14 

(390) 6 22 16 86 

(18) 8 20 63 81 


Mercury, 

Venus, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 


(221-) 0 20 62 48 
(409~) 2 0 1 48 
(97-) 1 10 8 24 
(79-) 2 19 44 24 
(300-) 3 10 37 12 


(288-) 0 21 20 63 
(408-) 2 0 6 2 
(122-) 0 21 69 46 
(29-) 2 22 2 38 
(267-) 3 13 23 81 


Arya-Siddhftnta. 


P4r6<;ara- 

Siddh&nta. 


(rev.) So/// 

(210) 2 17 46 36 
a64) 7 0 14 24 
(300) 0 17 16 48 
(186) 4 3 60 24 
(378) 6 22 48 0 
(16) 4 29 45 86 

(239-) 0 20 9 36 
(432-) 2 0 28 48 
(186-) 1 10 19 12 
(44-) 2 20 38 24 
(283-) 3 10 48 0 


(rev.) So/// 

(219) 2 17 46 36 

(162) 7 0 40 19 

(240) 2 20 42 43 

(149) 4 2 48 26 

(448) 5 22 36 24 

(24) 7 28 14 62 

(296-) 0 21 1 26 

(408-) 2 0 6 2 

(112-) 1 9 3 36 

(87-) 2 21 43 12 

(288-) 3 10 26 24 


The data of the Arya and Para^ara Siddhantas, from which the posi- 
tions given in the table are calculated, are derived from Bentley (Hind. 
Ast. pp. 139, 144). To each position is prefixed the number of completed 
revolutions ; or, in the case of the nodes, of which the motion is retrograde, 
the number of whole revolutions of which each falls short by the amoimt 
expressed by its position. 

The almost universal disagreement of these four authorities with 
respect to the number of whole revolutions accomplished, and their general 
agreement as to the remainder, which determines the position,* prove that 
the Hindus had no idea of any motion of the apsides and nodes of the 
planets as an actual and observable phenomenon; but, knowing that the 
moon’s apsis and node moved, they fancied that the symmetry of the uni- 
verse required that those of the other planets should move also ; and they 
constructed their systems accordingly. They held, too, as will be seen at 
the beginning of the second chapter, that the nodes and apsides, as well as 
the conjunctions (gtghra), were beings, stationed in the heaven^;, iiid ex- 
ercising a physical influence over their respective planets, and, as the con- 
junctions revolved, so must these also. In framing their systems, then, they 
assigned to these points such a number of revolutions in an Mon as should, 
without attributing to them any motion which admitted of detection, make 
their positions what they supposed them actually to be. The differences 


* It is altogether probable that, in the two cases where the Arya-Siddb&nta seems 
to disagree with the others, its data were either given incorrectly by Bentley's authority, 
or have been incorrectly reported by him, 
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preciee time ie very doubtful, the discrepancies of the times of no error 
being far too great to give a certain result. Now it is as certain ae anything 
in ibe history of Sanskrit literature can be, that there was a Sflrya* 
Siddh&nta in existence long before that date ; there is also evidence in the 
references and citations of other astronomical works (see Colebrooke, 
Essays, ii. 484; Hind. Alg., p. 1) that there have been more versions than 
one of a treatise bearing the title ; and we have seen above, in verse 9, a 
not very obscure intimation that the present work does not present precisely 
the same elements which had been accepted formerly as those of the Si^rya- 
Siddh&nta. What can lie nearer, then, than to suppose that in the tenth 
or eleventh century a correction of bija was calculated for application to 
the elements of the Siddh&nta, and was then incorporated into the text, 
by the easy alteration of four or five of its verses ; and accordingly, that 
while the comparative errors of the other planets betray the date of the 
correction, the absolute error of the sun indicates approximately the true 
date of the treatise? 

In our table the time of no error of the sun is given as A.D. 250. 
The correctness of this date, however, is not to be too strongly insisted 
upon, being dependent upon the correctness with which the sun's place 
was first determined, and then referred to the point assumed as the origin 
of the sphere. It was, of course, impossible to observe directly when the 
sun’s centre, by his mean motion, was 10' east of f Piscium, and there are 
grave errors in the determination by the Hindus of the distances from that 
point of the o'ther points fixed by them in their sodiac. And a mistake 
of 1® in the determination of the sun’s place would occasion a difference 
of 425 years in the resulting date of no error. We shall have occasion to 
recur to this subject in connection with the eighth chapter. 

There is also an alternative supposition to that which we have made 
above, respecting the conclusion from the date of no error of the sun. If 
the error in the sun's motion were a fimdamental feature of the whole Hindu 
system, appearing alike in all the different text-books of the science, that 
date would point to the origin rather of the whole system than of any 
treatise which might exhiibt it. But although the different Siddh&ntas 
nearly agree ^rtth one another respecting the length of the sidereal year, 
they do not entirely accord, as is made evident by the following statement, 
in which are included all the authorities to which we have access, either 
in the original, or as reported by Oolebrooke, Bentley, and Warren: 


Authorit/. 


Serya.SiddhSnta, 

PAslifa-Siddh&nta, 


PAr&vara-6iddh4nta, 

irya-Si^bftnta, 

Laffha* A rya-SiddhInta, 
giddblntB-^iroinai^i, 


Length of siden al year. 

Error. 

365^ 

'6" 

12* 

86 *.56 

+ 8* 

* 25 *.81 

865 

6 

12 

86 

+ 3 

25.25 

865 

6 

12 

81.50 

+S 

20.75 

865 

6 

12 

fO.84 

48 

20.00 

8«5 

6 

12 

80 

48 

19.25 

965 

6 

W 

0 

42 

58.29 
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The first five of these might be regarded as unimportant variations of 
the same 6rror, but it would seem that the last is an independent detenni- 
nation, and one of later date than the others; while, if all are independ- 
ent, that of the Si^rya-Siddh&nta has the appearance of being the most 
ancient. Such questions as these, however, are not to be too hastily decided, 
nor from single indications merely ; they demand the most thorough inves- 
tigation of each difiEerent treatise, and the careful collection of all the 
evidence which can be brought to bear upon them. 

Here lies Bentley’s chief error. He relied solely upon his method 
of examining the elements, applying even that, as we have seen, only 
partially and uncritically, and never allowing his rseults to be controlled 
or corrected by evidence of any other character. He had, in fact, no philo- 
logy, and he was deficient in sound critical judgment. He thoroughly mis- 
apprehended the character of the Hindu astronomical literature, thinking 
it to be, in the main, a mass of forgeries framed for the purpose 
of deceiving the world respecting the antiquity of the Hindu people. Many 
of his most confident conclusions have already been overthrown by evi- 
dence of which not even he would venture to question the verity, and 
we are persuaded that but little of his work would stand the test of a 
thorough examination. 

The annexed table presents a comparison of the times of mean sidereal 
revolution of the planets assumed by the Hindu astronomy, as represented 
by two of its principal text-books, with those adopted by the great Greek 
astronomer, and those which modem science has established. The latter 
are, for the primary planets, from Le Verrier; for the moon, from Nichol 
(Cyclopedia of the Physical Sciences, London; 1867). Those of Ptolemy 
are deduced from the mean daily rates of motion in longitude given by 
him in the Syntaxis, allowing for the movement of the equinox according 
to the false rate adopted by him, of 86" yearly. 


Comparative Table of the Sidereal Revolutione of the Planets. 


Planet. 

Sdrya-Siddh&nta. 

Siddhdnta- 

9in)maai. 

Ptolemy. 

Modems. 

Sun, 

d 

h 

m 

a 

d 

h 

m 

a 

d 

h 

m 

a 

d 

h 

m 

a 

365 

6 

12 

36.6 

365 

6 

12 

9.0 

865 

36 

9 

48.6 

365 

6 

9 


Mercury, 

87 


16 

22.8 

87 

23 

16 

41.5 

87 


16 

42.9 

87 

28 

15 

48.9 

Venus, 

m 

[tj 

m 

E3B 

224 

16 

45 

1.9 

224 


m 

EE 

224 

16 

49 

8.0 

Mara, 

686 


56 

23.5 

686 

23 

57 

1.5 

686 


81 

56.1 

686 

23 

80 

41.4 

Jupiter, 

4.3d2 

7 

41 

44.4 

4,382 

5 

45 

43.7 

4,832 

18 

9 

fm 

4,332 

14 

2 

8.6 

Saturn, 


18 

33 

13.6 

10,765 

19 

33 

56.5 

10,753 

17 

48 

14.9 

10,769 

5 

16 

89.3 

Moon : 
















aid. rev. 

27 

7 

43 

12.6 

27 

7 

48 

12.1 

27 

7 

48 

12.1 

27 

7 

48 

11.4 

aynod. rev. 

29 

12 

44 

2.8 

29 

12 

44 

2.3 

29 

12 

44 

3.8 


12 

44 

2.: 

rev. of apaia, 

8,232 

2 

14 

53.4 

8,232 

17 

87 


3,282 

9 

52 

18.6 

8,232 

18 

48 

29.: 

», •, node, 

6,794 

9 

85 

45.4 

6,792 

6 

5 

41.9 

6,799 

28 

18 

39.4 

6,798 

6 

41 

45. 
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In the additional notes at the end of the work, we shall revert to 
the subject of these data, and of the light thrown by them upon the origin 
and age of the system. 


34.... The number of risings of the asterisms, diminished by 
the number of the revolutions of each planet respectively, gives the 
number of risings of the planets in an Age. 

35. The number of lunar months is the difference between 
the number of revolutions of the sun and of the moon. If from it 
the number of solar months be subtracted, the remainder is the 
number of intercalary months. 

36. Take the civil days from the lunar, the remainder is 
the number of omitted lunar days (tithilcshaya) . From rising to 
rising of the sun are reckoned terrestrial civil days; 

37. Of these there are, in an Age, one billion, five hundred 
and seventy-seven million, nine hundred and seventeen thousand, 
eight hundred and twenty-eight; of lunar days, one billion, six 
hundred and three million, and eighty; 

38. Of intercalary months, one million, five hundred and 
ninety-three thousand, three hundred and thirty-six; of omitted 
I(mar days, twenty-five million, eighty-two thousand, two hundred 
and fifty-two; 

39. Of solar months, fifty-one million, eight hundred and 
forty thousand. The number of risings of the asterisms, dimi- 
nished by that of the revolutions of the sun, gives the number of 
terrestrial days. 

40. The intercalary months, the omitted lunar days, the 
sidereal, lunar, and civil days — ^these, multiplied by a thousand, 
are the number of revolutions, etc., in an jEon. 


The data here given are combinations of, and deductions from, those 
contained in the preceding passage (vv. 29-34). For convenience of re- 
ference, we present them below in a tabular form. 


Sidereal days, 
deduct solar revolutions, 

Natural, or civil days, 

Sideral solar years, 

multiply by no. of solar months in a year, 


In 4,820,000 years. 

1 , 682 , 287,828 

4 , 320,000 


1 , 677 , 917.828 

4 , 820,000 

12 


51 , 840,000 


In 1,080,000 years. 

896 , 569,467 

1 . 680.000 


394 , 479,467 

1 , 080,000 

12 


12 , 960,000 


months, 
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Moon's sidereal revolutions, 
deduct solar revolutions, 

67,763,330 

4,320,000 

14,438,334 

1,080,000 

Synodical revolutions, lunar months, 
deduct solar months, 

63,433,336 

61,840,000 

18,868,334 

12,960,000 

Intercalary months, 

Lunar months, 

multiply by no. of lunar days in a month. 

l.«93,336 

63,433,336 

30 

398,834 

13,368,334 

30 

Lunar days, 
deduct civil days, 

1,603,000.060 

1,677,917,828 

400,760,020 

394,479,467 

Omitted lunar days. 

26,062.252 

6.270.563 


We add a few explanatory remarks respecting some of the terma em- 
ployed in this passage, or the divisions of time which they designate. 

The natural day, nycthemeron, is, for astronomical purposes, reckoned 
in the Surya-Siddh&nta from midnight to midnight, and is of invariable 
length; for the practical uses of life, the Hindus count it from simrise to 
sunrise; which would cause its duration to vary, in a latitude as high as 
our own, sometimes as much as two or three minutes. As above noticed, 
the system of Brahmagupta and some others reckon the astronomical day 
also from sunrise. 

For the lunar day, the lunar and solar month, and the general cons- 
titution of the year, see above, under verse 13. The lunar month, which 
is the one practically reckoned by, is named from the solar month in which 
it commences. An intercalation takes place when two lunar months begin 
in the same solar month : the former of the two is called an intercalary 
month {adhimdsa, or adhimdsakat “ extra month '"), of the same name as 
that which succeeds it. 

The term “ omitted lunar day “ {tiihikshaya, “ loss of a lunar day“) 
is explained by the method adopted in the calendeu*, and in practice, of 
naming the days of the month. The civil day receives the name of the 
lunar day which ends in it ; but if two lunar days end in the same solar day, 
the former of them is reckoned as loss (kshaya), and is omitted, the day 
being named from the other. 

41. The revolutions of the sun’s apsis (manda), moving 
eastward, in an .dEon, are three hundred and eighty-seven; of that 
of Mars, two hundred and four; of that of Mercury, three hundred 
and sixty-eight; 

42. Of that of Jupiter, nine hundred; of that of Venus, 
five hundred and thirty-five; of the apsis of Saturn, thirty-nine. 
Farther, the revolutions of the nodes, retrograde, are : 

43. Of that of Mars, two hundred and fourteen; of that of 
Mercury, four hundred and eighty-eight; of that of Jupiter, one 
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hundred and seventy-four; of that of Venus, nine hundred and 
three; 


44. Of the node of Saturn, the revolutions in an .Son are 
six hundred and sixty-two ; the revolutions of the moon’s apsis 
and node have been given here already. 


In illustration of the curious feature of the Hindu system of astro- 
nomy presented in this passage » we first give the annexed table; which 
shows the number of revolutions in the iEon, or period of 4,820,000,000 
years, assigned by the text to the apsis and node of each planet, the result- 
ing time of revolution, the number of years which each would require to 
pass through an arc of one minute, and the position of each, according 
to the system, in 1850 ; the latter being reckoned in our method, from the 
vernal equinox. Farther are added the actual positions for Jan. 1, 1850, as 
given by Biot (Traits d’ Astronomie, tom. v. 529); and finally, the errors 
of the positions as determined by this Siddh&nta. 


Tabh of Revolutions and Present Position of the Apsides and Nodes of 

the Planets. 


Planet. 

No. of 
rev. in 
an ^Eon. 

Time of revolution, 
in years. 

No. of 
years to 
r of 

motion. 

Besulting 
position , 
-4.D. 1850. 

True 
position, 
A.D 1850. 

Error of 
Hindu 
position. 

Apsides ; 
Sun. 

m 

11,162,790.7 

516.8 

o / 

95 4 


0 / 

- 5 16 

Mercury, 


11,739,180.4 

543.5 

238 15 

255 7 

- 16 52 

Venus, 


8,074,766.4 

373.8 

97 89 


-211 45 

Mars, 


21,176,470.6 

980.4 

147 49 

158 18 

- 5 29 

Jupiter, 

900 

4,800,000.0 

222.2 

189 9 

191 55 

- 2 46 

Saturn, 

89 

110.769,230.8 

5128.2 

254 24 

270 6 

- 15 42 

Nodes : 
Mercury, 

486 

8,852,456.0 

409.8 

88 27 

46 83 

- 8 6 

Venus, 

903 

4,784,053.2 

221.5 

77 26 

75 19 

+ 27 

Mare, 

214 

20,186,915.9 

934.6 

57 49 

48 28 

+ 9 26 

J upiter, 

174 

24,827,586.2 

1149.4 

97 26 

98 54 

- 1 28 

Saturn, 

662 

6,525,678.2 

802.1 

118 7 

112 22 

+ 5 45 


A mere inspection of this table is sufficient to show that the Hindu 
astronomers did not practically recognize any motion of the apsides and 
nodes of the planets ; since, even in the case of those to which they assigned 
the most rapid motion, two thousand years, at the least, would be required 
to produce such a change of place as they, with their imperfect means of 
observation, would be able to detect. 

This will, however, be made still more clearly apparent by the next 
following table, in which we give the positions of the apsides and nodes 
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ae determined by four different text-books of the Hindu science, for the 
commencement of the Iron Age. 

Pofiifions of the Apsides and Nodes of the Planets, according to Different 
Authorities, at the Commencement of the Iron Age, 3102 J5. C. 


Planet. 

Sdrya-Siddh&nta. 

Siddhantas 
Qiromai i. 

Arya-Siddhftnta. 

P^rfi^ara- 

Siddhknta. 

Apsides : 
Sun, 

Mercury, 
Venus, 
Mars, 
Jupiter, 
Saturn, 
Nodes : 

1 Mercury, 
Venus, 
Mara, 
Jupiter, 
Saturn, 

(rev.) 8 s / » 

(176) 9 17 7 48 
(166) 7 10 19 12 
(242) 2 19 39 0 
(92) 4 9 67 36 
(407) 6 21 0 0 
(17) 7 26 36 36 

(221-) 0 20 62 48 
(409-) 2 0 1 48 
(97-) 1 10 8 24 
(79-) 2 19 44 24 
(300-) 8 10 37 12 

(rev.) 8 0 / » 

(219) 2 17 46 86 
(161) 7 14 47 2 
(298) 2 21 2 10 
(138) 4 8 18 14 
(390) 6 22 15 86 
(18) 8 20 63 31 

(238-) 0 21 20 63 
(408-) 2 0 6 2 
(122-) 0 21 69 46 
(29-) 2 22 2 38 
(267-) 3 13 23 31 

(rev.) 8 o / » 

(210) 2 17 46 86 
(154) 7 0 14 24 
(300) 0 n 16 48 
(136) 4 3 60 24 
(878) 6 22 48 0 
(16) 4 29 46 36 

(239-) 0 20 9 36 
(432-) 2 0 28 48 
(186-) 1 10 19 12 
(44-) 2 20 38 24 
(283-) 8 10 48 0 

(rev.) 8 0 > » 

(219) 2 17 46 36 
(162) 7 0 40 19 
(240) 2 20 42 48 
(149) 4 2 43 26 
(448) 6 22 36 24 
(24) 7 28 14 62 

(296-) 0 21 1 26 
(408-) 2 0 6 2 
(112-) 1 9 3 86 
(87-) 2 21 48 12 
(288-) 3 10 26 24 


The data of the Arya and Par&<jara Siddhantas, from which the posi- 
tions given in the table are calculated, are derived from Bentley (Hind. 
Ast. pp. 139, 144). To each position is prefixed the number of completed 
revolutions ; or, in the case of the nodes, of which the motion is retrograde, 
the number of whole revolutions of which each falls short by the amount 
expressed by its position. 

The almost universal disagreement of these four authorities with 
respect to the number of whole revolutions accomplished, and their general 
agreement as to the remainder, which determines the position,* prove that 
the Hindus had no idea of any motion of the apsides and nodes of the 
planets as an actual and observable phenomenon; but, knowing that the 
moon's apsis and node moved, they fancied that the symmetry of the uni- 
verse required that those of the other planets should move also ; and they 
constructed their systems accordingly. They held, too, as will be seen at 
the beginning of the second chapter, that the nodes and apsides, as well as 
the conjunctions (gtghra), were beings, stationed in the heavens, ind ex- 
ercising a physical influence over their respective planets, and, as the con- 
junctions revolved, so must these also. In framing their systems, then, they 
assigned to these points such a number of revolutions in an iEon as should, 
without attributing to them any motion which admitted of detection, make 
their positions what they supposed them actually to be. The differences 


* It ig altogether probable that, in the two cases where the Arya-Siddhftnta seems 
to disagree with the others, its data were either given incorrectly by Bentley's authority, 
or hsve been incorrectly reported by him, 
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in respect to the number of revolutions were in part rendered necessary by 
the differences of other features of the systems; thus, while that of the 
Siddhanta (J?iromani makes the planetary motions commence at the begin- 
ning of the iEon, by that of the SArya-Siddh&nta they commence 17,064,000 
years later (see above, v. 24), and by that of the Arya-Siddh&nta, 8,024,000 
years later (Bentley, Hind. Ast. p. 139) : in part, however, they are merely 
arbitrary ; for, although the Para^ara-Siddhftnta agrees with the Sdidhanta- 
(Jiromani as to the time of the beginning of things, its humbers of revolu- 
tions correspond only in two instances with those of the latter. 

It may be farther remarked, that the close accordance of the different 
astronomical systems in fixing the position of points which are so difficult 
of observation and deduction as the nodes and apsides, strongly indicates, 
either that the Hindus were remarkably accurate observers, and all arrived 
independently at a near approximation to the truth, or that some one of 
them was followed as an authority by the others, or that all alike derived 
their data from a common source, whether native or foreign. We reserve 
to the end of this work the discussion of these different possibilities, and 
the presentation of data which may tend to settle the question between 
them. 


45. Now add together the time of the six Patriarchs 
(manu), with their respective twilights, and with the dawn at tlio 
commencement of the j®on (kalpa); farther, of the Patriarch 
Mann, son of Vivasvant, 

46. The twenty-seven Ages (yuga) that are past, and. like- 
wise the present Golden Age (krta yuga) ; from their sum subtract 
the time of creation, already stated in terms of divine years, 

47. In solar years : the result is the time elapsed at the 
end of the Golden Age; namely, one billion, nine hundred and 
fifty-three million, seven hundred and twenty thousand solar 
years. 

We have already presented this computation, in full, in the notes to 
verses 23 and 24. 

48. To this, add the number of years of the time since 

past 


As the Surya-Siddhftnta professes to have been revealed by the Sun 
about the end of the Golden Age, it is of course precluded from taking 
any notice of the divisions of time posterior to that period: there is no- 
where in the treatise an allusion to any of the eras which are actually made 
use of by the inhabitants of India in reckoning time, with the exception 
of the cycle of sixty years, which, by Us nature, is bound to no date or 
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period (eee below, v. 56). The astronomical era is the commencement of 
the Iron Age, the epoch, according to this Siddhanta, of the last general 
conjunction of the planets; this coincides, as stated above (under vv. 29-84) 
with Feb. 18, 1612 J. P., or 3102 B.C. From that time will have elapsed, 
upon the eleventh of April, 1859, the number of 4960 complete sidereal 
years of the Iron Age. The computation of the whole period, from the 
beginning of the present order of things, is then as follows : 

From end of creation to end of last Golden Age, 1,953,720,000 

Silver Age , 1 ,296 ,000 

Brazen Age, 864,000 

Of Iron Age, 4,960 2,164,960 

Total from end of creation to April, 1859, 1,955,884 9S0 

^Since the Silrya-Siddh&nta, as will appear from the following verses, 
reckons by luni-solar years, it regards as the end of I. A. 4960 not the end 
of the solar sidereal year of that number, but that of the luni-solar year, 
which, by Hindu reckoning, is completed upon the third of the same 
month (see Ward, K&la Sankalita, Table, p. xxzii). 

48. . . .Eeduce the sum to months, and add the months expired 
of the current year, beginning with the light half of C&itra. 

49. Set the result down in two places; multiply it by the 
number of intercalary months, and divide by that of solar months, 
and add to the last result the number of intercalary months thus 
found; reduce the sum to days, and add the days expired of the 
current month; 

50. Set the result down in two places; multiply it by the 
number of omitted lunar days, and divide by that of lunar days; 
subtract from the last result the number of omitted lunar days 
thus obtained : the remainder is, at midnight, on the meridian of 
Lankd, 

61. The sum of days, in civil reckoning 

In these verses is tavight the method of one of the most important 
and frequently recurring processes in Hindu Astronomy, the finding, name- 
ly, of the number of civil or natural days which have elapsed at any ^ven 
date, reckoning either from the beginning of the present creation, or (eee 
below, V. 56) from any required epoch since that time. In the modem 
technical language, the result is uniformly styled the ahargana, “ sum of 
days;” that precise term, however, does not once occur in the text of the 
Sfirya-Siddh&nta : in the present passage we have dyugana, which means 
the same thing, and in verse 58 dinardqt, " heap or quantity of days.” 

6 
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The process will be best illustrated and explained by an example. 
Let it be required to find the sum of days to the beginning of Jan. 1, 1860. 

It ifl first necessary to know what date corresponds to this in Hindu 
reckoning. We have remarked above that the 4960th year of the Iron 
Age is completed in April, 1859; in order to exhibit the place in the next 
following year of the date required, and, at the same time, to present the 
names and succession of the months, which in this treatise are assiimed 
as known, and are nowhere stated, we have constructed the following skele- 
ton of a Hindu calendar for the year 4961 of the Iron Age. 


Solar Year. 


month. 

first day. 






A. 4960.) 

12. C4itra 

Mar. 

13. 

1859. 

Luni-solar Year, 
month. first day. 

A. 4961.) 

1. V&i^ftkha, 

Apr. 

12, 

do. 

(I. A. 4961.) 

1. C&itra, 

Apr. 

4, 

1859. 

2. 

Jy&ishtha, 

May 

13. 

do. 

2. 

V&i^akha, 

May 

3, 

do. 

3. 

Ashtdha, 

June 

14, 

do. 

3. 

JyMshtha, 

June 

2, 

do. 

4. 

9r4vapa, 

July 

15, 

do. 

4. 

Asbidha, 

July 

1, 

do. 

5. 

Bhftdrapada, 

Aug. 

16. 

do. 

5. 

Qr&va^a, 

July 

31. 

do. 

6. 

A^ina, 

Sept. 

16, 

do. 

6. 

Bb^drapada 

Aug. 

29, 

do. 

7. 

Ktrttika, 

Oot. 

36. 

do. 

7. 

Alvina, 

Sept. 

28, 

do. 

8. 

Mftrga^trsha, 

Nov. 

16, 

do. 

8. 

E4rttika, 

Oct. 

27, 

do. 

9. 

P&usha, 

Dec. 

15. 

do. 

9. 

M&rga^trsha, Nov. 

26, 

do. 

10, 

Magha, 

Jan. 

13. 

1860. 

10. 

P&usha, 

Dec. 

25, 

do. 

11, 

Fh&lguna, 

Feb. 

11. 

do. 

11. 

Mdgha, 

Jan. 

24, 

1860. 

12. 

C&itra, 

Mar. 

19. 

do. 

12. 

Ph&lguna, 

Feb. 

22. 

do. 






(LA. 

i. 

4962.) 

C&itra, 

Mar. 

28. 

do. 


The names of the solar months are derived from the names of the 
aeterisms (see below, chap, viii.) in which, at the time of their being first 
so designated, the moon was full during their continuance. The same 
names are transferred to the lunar months. Each lunar month is divided 
into two parts; the first, called the light half {qukla paksha, bright 

side **), lasts from new moon to full moon, or while the moon is waxing; 

the other, called the dark half {ktshna paksha, ** black side **), lasts from 
full moon to new moon, or while the moon is waning. 

The table shows that Jan. 1, 1860, is the eighth day of the tenth 

month of the 4961et year of the Iron Age. The time, then, for which we 
have to find the sum of days, is 1,955,884,960 y., 9 m., 7 d.* 


Number of complete years elapsed, 1,055,884,960 

multiply by number of solar months in a year, 12 

Number of months, 28,470,619,520 

add months elapsed of current year , 9 

Whole number of months elapsed, 28,470,619,529 
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Now a proportion is made : as the whole number of solar months in 
an Age is to the number of intercalary months in the same period, so is 
the number of months above found to that of the corresponding intercalary 
months; or, 


61,840,000 : 1,593,336 :: 23,470,619,629 
Whole number of months, as above, 
add intercalary months. 


721,384,703 

23,470.619,529 

721,884,703 


Whole number of lunar months, 

multiply by number of lunar days in a month, 


24,192,004,232 

30 


Number of lunar days, 

add lunar days elapsed of current month, 


725,760,126,960 

7 


Whole number of lunar days elapsed, 


725,760,126,967 


To reduce, again, the number of lunar days thus found to the corres- 
ponding number of solar days, a proportion is made, as before: as the whole 
number of lunar days in an Age is to the number of omitted lunar days in 
the same period, so is the number of lunar days in the period for which 
the sum of days is required to that of the corresponding omitted lunar days : 
or, 


1,603,000,080 : 25,082,252 :: 725,760,126,967 : 11,356,018,395 + 
Whole number of lunar days, as above, 725,760,126,967 

deduct omitted lunar days, 11,856,018,395 


Total number of civil days from end of creation to 
beginning of Jan. 1, 1860, 


I 


714,404,108,572 


This, then, is the required sum of days, for the beginning of the year 
A.D. 1860, at midnight, upon the Hindu prime meridian. 

The first use which we are instructed to make of the result thus ob- 
tained is an astrological one. 

51.... From this may be found the lords of the day, the 
month, and the year, counting from the sun. If the number be 
divided by seven, the remainder marks the lord of the day, begin- 
ning with the sun. 

52. Divide the same number by the number of days in 
a month and in a year, multiply the one quotient by two and the 
othei- by three, add one to each product, and divide by seven; the 
remainders indicate the lords of the month and of the year. 

These verses explain the method of ascertaining, from the sum of days 
already found, the planet which is accounted to preside over the day, and 
also those under whose charge are placed the month and year in which 
that day occurs. 

To find the lord of the day is to find the day of the week, since the 
latter derives its name from the former. The week, with the names and 
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succession of its days, is the same in India as with us, having been derived 
botli from a common source. The principle upon which the assignment 
of the days to their respective guardians was made has been handed down 
by ancient authors (see Ideler, Handbuch d. math. u. tech. Chronologic, 
i. 178, etc.), and is well known. It depends upon the division of the day 
into twenty-four hours, and the assignment of each of these in succession 
to the planets, in their natural order; the day being regarded as under the 
dominion of that planet to which its first hour belongs. Thus, the planets 
being set down in the order of their proximity to the earth, as determined 
by the ancient systems of astronomy (for the Hindu, see below, xii. 84-88), 
beginning with the remotest, as follows: Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, sun, Venus, 
Mercury, moon, and the first hour of the twenty-four being assigned to the 
sun, as chief of the planets, the second to Venus, etc., it will be found that 
the twenty-fifth hour, or the first of the second day, belongs to the moon; 
the forty-ninth, or the first of the third day, to Mars, and so on. Thus is 
obtained a new arrangement of the planets, and this is the one in which 
this Siddhanta, when referring to them, always assumes them to stand 
(see, for instance, below, v. 70; ii. 35-37): it has the convenient property 
that by it the sun and moon are separated from the other planets, from 
which they are by so many peculiarities distinguished. Upon this order 
depend the rules here given for ascertaining also the lords of the month and 
of the year. The latter, as appears both from the explanation of the com- 
mentator, and from the rules themselves, arc no actual months and years, 
but periods of thirty and three hundred and sixty days, following one 
another in uniform succession, and supposed to be placed, like the day, 
under the guardianship of the planets to whom belong their first subdivi- 
sions: thus the lord of the day is the lord of its first hour; the 
lord of the month is the lord of its first day (and so of its first hour) . the 
lord of the year is the lord of its first month (and so of its first day and 
hour). We give below this artificial arrangement of the planets, with the 
order in which they are found to succeed one another as lords of the periods 
of one, thirty, and three hundred and sixty days; we add their natural 
order of succession, as lords of the hours ; and we farther prefix the ordi- 
nary names of the days, with their English equivalents. Other of the 
numerous names of the planets, it is to be remarked, may be put before 
the word vdra to form the name of the day : vara itself means literally 
** successive time,” or ” turn,” and is not used, so far as we are aware, 
in any other connection, to denote a day 


Name of day. 


Presiding Planet. 

Ravivara, 

Sunday, 

Sun, 

Somavara, 

Mangalavara, 

Monday, 

Moon, 

Tuesday, 

Mars, 

Budhavara, 

Wednesday, 

Mercury, 

Guruv&ra, 

Thursday, 

J upitor, 

Oukrav&ra, 

Friday, 

Venus, 

Oanivira, 

Saturday, 

Saturn, 


Succession, as Lord of 

day, month, year, hour 
1111 

2 5 6 4 

3 2 4 7 

4 6 2 3 

5 3 7 6 

6 7 5 2 

7 4 3 5 
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As the first day of the subsistence of the present order of things is 
supposed to have been a Sunday, it is only necessary to divide the sum of 
days by seven, and the remainder will be found, in the first column, opposite 
the name of the planet to which the required day belongs. Thus, taking 
the sum of days found above, adding to it one, for the first of January 
itself, and dividing by seven, we have: 

7)714,404.108,673 

102,057,729,796-1 

The first of January, 1860, accordingly, falls on a Sunday by Hindu 
reckoning, as by our own. 

On referring to the tabic, it will be seen that the lords of the months 
follow one another at intervals of two places. To find, therefore, by a 
summary process, the lord of the month in which occurs any given day, 
first divide the sum of days by thirty ; the quotient, rejecting the re- 
mainder, is the number of months elapsed ; multiply this by two, that 
each month may push the succession forward two steps, add one for the 
current month, divide by seven in order to get rid of whole scries, and 
the remainder is, in the column of lords of the day, the number of the 
regent of tlie month required. Thus: 

30)714,404.108,672 

23,813,470,286 -f 
2 

47,626,940,670 

1 

7)47,626,940,671 
6,803,848,652 -7 

The regent of the month in question is therefore Satimi. 

By a like process is found the lord of the year, saving tliat, as the 
lords of the year succeed one another at intervals of three places, the 
multiplication is by three instead of by two. Upon working out the pro- 
cess, it will be found that the final remainder is five, which designates 
Jupiter as the lord of the year at the given time. 

Excepting here and in the parallel passage xii. 77, 78, no reference is 
made in the Surya-Siddhanta to the week, or to the names of its days. 
Indeed, it is not correct to speak of the week at all in connection with 
India, for the Hindus do not seem ever to have regarded it as a division 
of time, or a period to be reckoned by ; they knew only of a certain order 
of succession, in which the days were placed under the regency of the 
seven planets. And since, moreover, ns remarked above (mirier w. 11, 
12), they never made that division of the day into twenty-four hours upon 
which the order of regency depends, it follows that the whole system was 
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of foreign origin, and introduced into India along with other elements of 
the modern sciences of astronomy and astrology, to whicli it belonged. Its 
proper foundation, the lordship of the successive hours, is shown by the 
other passage (xii. 78) to have been also known to the Hindus; and the 
name by which the hours are there called (hord=^i!>v<i) indicates beyond 
a question the source wheia^c they derived it. 

53. Multiply the sum of days (dinardgi) by the number of 
revolutions of any planet, and divide by the number of civil days; 
the result is the position of that planet, in virtue of its mean 
motion, in revolutions and parts of a revolution. 

By the number of revolutions jjnd of civil days is meant, of course, 
their number, as stated above*, in an Agt*. For “ position of the planet,’’ 
etc., the tt‘xt has, according to its usual s\K‘,cinct mode of expression, 
simply “ is the planet, in revolutions, etc. ” There is no word for “ posi- 
tion ” or “ [)laec ’’ in the vocabulary of ibis Siddluinta. 

This verse gives the method of findjng the niean place of ihe jilantls 
at any given time for whicli tlie sum of days has been ascertained, by 
a sim])le proportion: as the number of civil days in a period is to the 
numbt'i* ot revolutions (luring ihe^satne period, so is the- sum (;f davs to 
the number of revolutions and parts of a revolution accomplished down 
to the given time. Thus, for the sun: 

l,a77,'Jl7,S2s : 4,:iJ(),000 :: 714.404,108,572 : 1,055,884,0001’^' H'' 17' 18' 7" 

The mean longitude of the sun, therefore, Jan. 1st, 1860, at midnight 
on ihe meridian of Ujjayini, is 257'" 48' 7". Wo have calculated in this 
manner the positions of all the planets, and of the moon's apsis and node — 
availing ourselves, however, of the permission given below, in verse 56, 
and reckoning only from the last c])och of conjunction the beginning of tin* 
Iron Age (from which time the sum of days is 1,811,945), and also em- 
ploying the numbers afforded by the lesser period of 1,080,000 years — and 
present the results in the following table. 

Mean Places of the Planets, Jan. Ist, 1860, midnight at Ujjayini. 


Planet. 

According to tlie 
Sfirya-Siddhintu, 

The same 

corrected by the btja» 


(rev.) 

H 


/ 



o 

/ 


Bun, 

(4,960) 

8 

17 

48 

7 

8 

17 

48 

7 

Mercury, 

(20,597) 

4 

15 

13 

3 

4 

8 

36 

10 

Venus, 

(8,063) 

10 

21 

8 

59 

lU 

IH 

11 

22 

Mars, 

(2,637) 

5 

24 

17 

3(i 

5 

24 

17 

36 

Jupiter, 

(418) 

2 

26 

0 

7 

2 

22 

41 

41 

Saturn, 

(168) 

3 

20 

11 

12 

3 

25 

8 

60 

Mood , 

(66,318) 

11 

16 

23 

21 

11 

15 

23 

24 

,, apsis, 

(660) 

10 

9 

42 

26 

10 

8 

3 

13 

,, node, 

(267-) 

9 

24 

26 

4 


22 

46 

61 
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The positions are given as deduced both from the numbers of revolu- 
tions stated in the text, and from tho same ns oorror'ied by Iho hija : 
prefixed are the numbers of complete revolutions accomplished since the 
epoch. In the cases of the moon's apsis and node, however, it was 
necessary to employ the numbers of revolutions given for the whob^ Age, 
these not being divisible by four, and also to add to their ascertained 
amount of movement their longitude at the epoch (see below, under vv. 
57, 58). 

54. Thus also are ascertained the places of the conjunction 
iqiqhra) and apsis (viandoccn) of each planet, which have been 
mentioned as moving eastward: and in like manner of the nodes, 
which have a retrograde motion, subtr^K'ting the result from a 
whole circle. 

The places of the apsides and nodes have already been given aibove 
(under vv. 41-44), both for the commencement of the Iron A‘ge, and 
for A.D. 1850. The place of the conjunctions of the three superior planets 
is, of course, the mean longitude of the sun. In the case of the inferior 
planets, the place of the conjunction is. in fact, the mean place of the 
planet itself in its proper orbit, and it is this which we have given for 
^fercury and Venus in the precediiw^ table ■ while to the Hindu appreheU' 
sion, the mean place those planets is the same with that of the sun. 

55. Miiltiply by twelve the past revolutions of .T\ipiter. add 
the signs of the current revolution, and divide hy sixty; th(' 
remainder marks the year of Jupiter’s cycle, counting from 
Vijaya. 

This is the rule for finding the current year of the cycle of sixty years, 
which is in use throughout nil Indin, nnd which ivS called the cych' of 
Jupiter, because the length of its years is measured hy the passage of that 
planet, by its mean motion, through one sign of the 7.odiac. According 
to the data given in the text of this Siddhanta, the length of Jupiter’s year 
is Ob 38m; the correction of the h?/a makes it nhoul 12m hunger If wns 
doubtless on account of the near coincidenc''' of ihi,s p(>riod wiih ihc true 
solar year that it was adopted as a measure of time ; but it has not been 
satisfactorily ascertained, so far as we are aware v/hcro ih.e cvclo orisiinated, 
or what is its age, or why it was made to consist of sixty years including 
five whole revolutions of the planet. There was, indeed, also in use a cycle 
of twelve of Jupiter’s years, or the time of one sidereal revolution: see 
below, xiv. 17. Davis (As. Res. iii 209, etc.) and Warren (Kala Sankalita, 
p. 197, etc.) have treated at some length of the greater cycle, and of the 
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different modes of reckoning and naming its years usual in the different 
provinces of India. 

In illustration of the rule, let us ascertain the year of the cycle cor- 
responding to the present year, A.D. 1859. It is not necessary to make 
the calculation from the creation, as the rule contemplates; for, since 
the number of Jupiter’s revolutions in the period of 1,080,000 years is 
divisible by five, a certain number of whole cycles, without a remainder, 
will have elapsed at the beginning of the Iron Age. The revolutions of 
the planet since that time, as stated in the table last given, are 418, and 
it is in the 8rd sign of the 419th revolution ; the reduction of the whole 
amount of movement to signs shows us that the current year is the 
5019th since the epoch : divide this by 60, to cast out whole cycles, and 
the remainder, 39, is the number of the year in the current cycle. This 
treatise nowhere gives the names of the years of Jupiter, but, as in the 
case of the months, the signs of the zodiac, and other similar matters, 
assumes them to be already familiarly known in their succession: we 
accordingly present them below. We take them from Mr. Davis’s paper, 
alluded to above, not having access at present to any original authority 
which contains them 


1. 

Vijaya. 

21. Pratntdin. 

41. 

Ortmuklia. 

2. 

Jaya, 

22. Ananda. 

42. 

Bhtva. 

3. 

Manmatha. 

28. Etkahasa. 

48. 

Ynvan. 

4, 

Durmukha. 

24. Anala. 

44. 

Dhfttar. 

6. 

Hemalamba. 

26. Pingala. 

46. 

Icvara. 

6. 

Vilamba. 

26. E41ayukta. 

46. 

Bahndhanya. 

7. 

Vik&rin. 

27. Siddbftrthin. 

47. 

Pramtthin. 

8. 

Qirvarl. 

28. B&udra. 

48. 

Vikrama. 

9. 

Flava. 

29. Durmati. 

49. 

Bhroya. 

10. 

^ubhakrt. 

30. Bundubhi. 

60. 

Citrabhtnn. 

11. 

<?ob1iana. 

81 , Budhirodg&r in . 

61. 

Bubhftnu, 

12. 

Erodhin. 

82. Bakt&ksha. 

69. 

T&rapa. 

18. 

Vi?v&vafiu. 

33. Erodhana. 

63. 

P&rthiva. 

14. 

Partbhava. 

84. Esbaya. 

64. 

Vyaya. 

16. 

Plavanga. 

88. Prabhava. 

66. 

flarvajit. 

16. 

KUaka. 

86, Vibhava. 

66. 

Sarvadhftrin. 

17. 

SfiiUmya. 

37. QnkU. 

67. 

Virodhin. 

18. 

S&dhftrai^a. 

38. Pramoda. 

68. 

Vilqrta. 

19. 

Virodhakrt. 

89. Prajlpati. 

69. 

Ehara. 

20. 

Paridhftvin. 

40. Angiras. 

60. 

Nandana. 


It appears, then, that the current year of Jupiter’s cycle is named 
Prajapati : upon dividing by the planet’s mean daily motion the part of 
the current sign already passed over, it will be found that, according to 
the text, that year commenced on the twenty-third of February, 1859; 
or, if the correction of the hiicr be admitied, on the third of April 

Although it is thus evident that the Siirya-Siddh&nta regards both 
the existing order of things and the Iron Age as having begun with Vijaya, 
that year is not generally accounted as the first, but as the twenty -seventh, 
of the cycle, which is thus made to commence with Prabhava. An 
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explanation of this discrepancy might perhaps throw important light upon 
the origin or history of the cycle. 

This method of reckoning time is called (see below, xiv. 1, 2) the 
hdrhaspatya mdna, “ measure of Jupiter.” 

56. The processes which have thus been stated in full detail, 
are practically applied in an abridged form. The calculation of 
the mean place of the planets may be mads from any epoch 
iyuga) that may be fixed upon. 

57. Now, at the end of the Golden Age (hrta ynga), all the 
planets, by their mean motion — excepting, however, their nodes 
and apsides (mandocca) — are in conjunction in the first of Aries. 

58. The moon’s apsis (ucca) is in the first of Capricorn, and 
its node is in the first of Libra; and the rest, which have been 
stated above to have a slow motion— their position cannot be 
expressed in whole signs. 

It ia curious to observe how the Surya-Siddh&nta, lest it should seem 
to admit a later origin than that which it claims in the second verse of 
this chapter, is compelled to ignore the real astronomical epoch, ^ the 
beginning of the Iron Age; and also how it avoids any open recognition 
of the lesser cycle of 1,080,000 years, by which its calculations are so 
evidently intended to be made. 

The words at the end of verse 66 the commentator interprets to mean : 
"from the beginnmg of the current, i.e., the Silver, Age.” In this he 
is only helping to keep up the pretence of the work to immemorial an- 
tiquity, even going therein beyond the text itself, which expressly says . 
“from any desired (ishtatas) yuga.” Possibly, however, we have taken 
too great a liberty in rendering yuga by “ epoch,” and it should rather 
be “ Age,” i.e., “ beginning of an Age.” The word yuga comes from 

the root yuj, “ to join ” (Latin, jungo; Greek, ^tvywp.i . the word 
is the same with jugum, ^vyov), and seems to have been originally applied 
to indicate a cycle, or period, by means of which the conjunction or 
correspondence of discordant modes of reckoning time was kept » 
it still signifies also the lustrum, or cycle of five years, which, with an 
intercalated month, anciently maintained the correspondence of the yew 
of 360 days with the true solar year. From such uses it was transferred 

to designate the vaster periods of the Hindu chronology. . , . . 

As half an Age, or two of the lesser periods, are accounted to have 
elapsed between the end of the Golden and the beginning of the Iron 

6 
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Age, the planets, at the latter epoch, have again returned to a position 
of mean conjunction: the moon's node, also, is still in the first of Libra, 
but her apsis has changed its place half a revolution, to the first of Cancer 
(see above, under vv 29-34). The positions of the apsides and nodes 
of the other planets at the same time have been given already, under 
verses 41-44. 

The Hindu names of the signs correspond in signification with our 
own, having been brought into India from the West. There is nowhere in 
this work any allusion to them as constellations, or as having any fixed 
position of their Own in the heavens : they are simply the names of the 
successive signs bha) into which any circh* is divided, and it is left 
to be determined by the connection, in any case, from what point they 
shall bo counted. Here, of course, it is the initial point of the fixed 
Hindu sphere (see above, under v. 27). As the signs are, in the sequel, 
frequently cited by name, we present annexed, for the convenience of 
reference of those to whose memory they are not familiar in the order 
of their succession, their names, Latin and Sanskrit, their numbers, and 
the figures generally used to represent them. Those enclosed in brackets 
do not chance to occur in our text. 


1. 

Aries. 

T 

mesha, aja. 

7. 

Libra, 


tuld. 

2. 

Taurus, 

0 

Vfshan. 

8. 

Scorpio, 


lvf<;cikay^ dli. 

8. 

Gemini, 

n 

mithuna. 

9. 

Sagittarius, 

t 

dhanus. 

4. 

Cancer, 

X 

karkay karkata. 

10. 

Capricornus, 

y? 

makara, mrga. 

5. 

Leo, 

Q 

Isinha’l. 

11. 

Aquarius, 


kumhha. 

6. 

Virgo, 


kanyd. 

12. 

Pisces, 


[mma]. 


Iq the translation given above of the second half verse 68, not n 
little violence is done to the natural construction. This would seem to 
require that it be rendered: “ and the rest are in whole signs (have come 
to a position which is without a remainder of degrees) ; they, being of 
slow motion, are not stated here." But the actual condition of things 
at the epoch renders necessary the former translation, which is that of 
the commentator also. We cannot avoid conjecturing that the natural 
rendering was perhaps the original one, and that a subsequent alteration 
of the elements of the treatise compelled the other and forced interpre- 
tation to be put upon the passage. 

The commentary gives the positions of the apsides and nodes (those 
of the nodes, however, in reverse) for the epoch of the end of the Golden 
Age, but, strangely enough, both in the printed edition and in our manu- 
script, commits the blunder of giving the position of Saturn’s node a 
second time, for that of hie apsis, and also of making the seconds of the 
position of the node of Mars 12, instead of 24. We therefore add them 
below, in their correct form. 
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Motion of the Apsides and Nodes of the Planets, to the End of the last 

Qolden Age, 


Planet. 

Apsis. 

Node. 


(rev.) 

B 

o 

/ 

It 

(rev.) 

B 

o 

/ 

It 

Sun, 

(176) 

0 

7 

28 

12 






Mercury, 

(166) 

5 

4 

4 

48 

(220) 

8 

11 

16 

48 

Venus, 

(241) 

11 

13 

21 

0 

(408) 

4 

17 

25 

48 

Mars, 

(92) 

3 

3 

14 

24 

(96) 

9 

11 

20 

24 

Jupiter, 

(407) 

0 

9 

0 

0 

(78) 

8 

8 

66 

24 

Saturn, 

(17) 

7 

19 

36 

24 

(299) 

4 

20 

13 

12 


J'he method of finding the mean places of the planets for midnight 
on the prime meridian having been now fully explained, the treatise 
proceeds to show how they may be found for other places, and for other 
times of the day. To this the first requisite is to know the dimensions 
of the earth. 

69. Twice eight hundred yojanas are the diameter of the 
earth : the square root of ten times the square of that is the earth’s 
circumference. 

60. This, multiplied by the sine of the co-latitude 
(lamhajyA) of any place, and divided by radius (trijivd), is the 
corrected isphu^a) circumference of the earth at that place.... 

There is the same difficulty in the way of ascertaining the exactness 
of the Hindu measurement of the earth as of the Greek; the uncer- 
tain value, namely, of the unit of measure employed. The yojana is 
ordinarily divided into kroga, cries ” (i.e., distances to which a certain 
cry may be heard); the kroga into dhanus, “ bow-lengths, or danda, 
“ poles; ” and these again into haaUi, “ cubits.” By its origiu, the latter 
ought not to vary far from eighteen inches; but the higher measures 
diSer greatly in their relation to it. The usual reckoning makes the 
yojana equal 32,000 cubits, but it is also sometimes regarded as com- 
posed of 16,000 cubits; and it is accordingly estimated by different authori- 
ties at from four and a half to rather more than ten miles English. This 
uncertainty is no merely modem condition of things : Hiuen-Thsang, 
the Chinese monk who visited India in the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury, reports (see Stanislas Julien’s Mimoires de Hiouen-Thsang, i. 69, 
etc.) that in India ‘‘ according to ancient tradition a yojana equals forty 
(t; according to the customary use of the Indian kingdoms, it is thirty 
li; but the yojana mentioned in the sacred books contains only sixteen 
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li:** this smallest yojana, according to the value of the li given by Wil- 
liams (Middle Kingdom, ii. 154), being equal to from five to six English 
miles. At the same time, Hiuen-Thsang states the subdivisions of the 
yojana in a manner to make it consist of only 16,000 cubits. Such 
being the condition of things, it is clearly impossible to appreciate the 
value of the Hindu estimate of the earth s dimensions, or to determine 
how far the disagreement of the difierent astronomers on this point may 
be owing to the difierence of their standards of measurement. Arya- 
bhatfa (see Golebrookes Hind. Alg. p. xxxviii; Essays, ii. 468) states the 
earth's diameter to be 1050 yojanas; Bhaskara (Siddh.-Cir. vii, 1) gives 
it as 1581: the latter author, in his Lilavati (i. 6, 6), makes the yojana 
consist of 32,000 cubits.. 

The ratio of the diameter to the circumference of a circle is here 
made to be 1:^10, or 1: 3,1623, which is no very near approximation. 
It is not a little surprising to find this determination in the same treatise 
with the much more accurate one afforded by the table of sines given in 
the next chapter (vv. 17-21), of 3438 :10,8000, or 1:3.14136; and then 
farther, to find the former, and not the latter, made use of in calculating 
the dimensions of the planetary orbits (see below, xii. 83). But the 
same inconsistency is found also in other astronomical and mathematical 
authorities. Thus Aryabhatta (see Colebrooke, as above) calculates the 
earth’s circumference from its diameter by the ratio 7:22, or 1:3.14286, 
but makes the ratio 1 : V' 10 the basis of his table of sines, and Brahma- 
gupta and Gridhara also adopt the latter. Bhaskara, in stating the 
earth's circumference at 4967 yojanas, is very near the truth, since 
1581:4967: :1:3. 14168: his Lilavati (v. 201) gives 7:22, and also, 
as more exact, 1250:3927, or 1:3.1416. This subject will be reverted 
to in connection with the table of sines. 

The greatest circumference of the earth, as calculated according to 
the data and method of the text, is 5059.556 yojanas. The astronomical 
yojana must be regarded as an independent standard of measurement, 
by which to estimate the value of the other dimensions of the solar 
system stated in this treatise. To make the earth’s mean diameter cor- 
rect as determined by the Surya-Siddhanta, the yojana should equal 
4.94 English miles; to make the circumference correct, it should equal 
4.91 miles. 

The rule for finding the circumference of the earth upon a parallel of 
latitude is founded upon a simple proportion, viz., rad. : cos. latitude:: 
circ. of earth at equator : do. at the given parallel; the cosine of the 
latitude being, in effect, the radius of the circle of latitude. Eadius and 
cosine of latitude are tabular numbers, derived from the table to be given 
afterward (see below, ii. 17-21). This treatise is not accustomed to employ 
cosines directly in its calculations, but has special names for the com- 
plements of the different area which it has occasion to use. Terrestrial 
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latitude is styled dksha, aide,” which tenu, as appears frozu xii. 42, is 
employed elliptically for akshonnati, “ elevation of the axle,” i.e., ” of the 
pole:” lamba, co-latitude, which properly signilies “lagging, dependence, 
falling off,” is accordingly the depression of the pole, or its distance from 
the zenith. Directions for finding the co-latitude are given below (iii. 18, 
14). 

The latitude of Washington being 38°54', the sine of its co-latitude 
is 2675'; the proportion 3488 : 2675 :: 5059.64 : 3936.75 gives us, then, 
the earth’s circumference at Washington as 3936.75 yojanas. 

60 — Multiply the daily motion of a planet by the distance 
in longitude {deqantara) of any place, and divide by its corrected 
circumference; 

61. The quotient, in minutes, subtract from the mean 
jxzsition of the planet as found, if the place be east of tJie prime 
meridian (rekhd) ; add, if it be west ; the result is the planet’s mean 
position at the given place. 

The rules previously stated have ascertained the mean places of the 
planets at a given midnight upon the prime meridian; this teaches us 
how to find them for the same midnight upon any other meridian, or, 
how to correct for difference of longitude the mean places already found. 
The proportion is: as the circumference of the earth at the latitude of 
the point of observation is to the part of it intercepted between that 
point and the prime meridian, so is the whole daily motion of each 
planet to the amount of its motion during the time between midnight 
on the one meridian and on the other. The distance in longitude 
{degdulara, literally difference of region ”) is estimated, it will be ob- 
served, neither in time nor in arc, but in yojanas. How it is ascertained 
is taught below, in verses 63-65. 

The geographical position of tlic prime meridian {rclchd, literally 
“ line ”) is next stated. 

62. Situated upon the line which passes through the 
haunt of the demons (rdkshasa) and the mountain which is the 
seat of the gods, are Eohitaka and Avanti, as also the adjacent 
lake. 


The “ haunt of the demons ” is Lanka, the fabled seat of Bavai^ia, the 
chief of the Bakshasas, the abduction by whom of Bama’s wife, with 
the expedition to Lanka of her heroic husband for her rescue, its accom- 
plishment, and the destruction of Bavana and his people, form the 
subject of the epic poem called the Bamayana. In that poem, and to 
the general apprehension of the Hindus, Lanka is the island Ceylon; in 
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the astronomical geography, however (see below, xii. 39), it is a city, 
situated upon the equator. How far those who established the meridian 
may have regarded the acitual position of Ceylon as identical with that 

assigned to Lanka might not be easy to determine. The “ seat of the 

gods ” is Mount Meru, situated at the north pole (see below, xii. ;14, etc.). 
The meridian is usually styled that of Lanka, and at Lanka ” is the 
ordinary phrase made use of in this treatise (as, for instance, above, v. 
59; below, iii. 43) to designate a situation either of no longitude or of 
no latitude. 

But the circumstance which actually fixes the position of the prime 
meridian is the situation of the city of Ujjayini, the of the Greeks, 

the modern Ojein. It is called in the text by one of its ancient names, 

Avanti. It is the capital of the rich and populous province of Malava, 

occupying the plateau of the Vindhya mountains just north of the 
principal ridge and of the river Narmada (Nerbudda), and from old 
time a chief scat of Hindu literature, science, and arts. Of all the 
centres of Hindu culture, it lay nearest to the great ocean-route by which, 
during the first three centuries of our era, so important a commerce was 
carried on between Alexandria, as the mart of liorne, and India and the 
countries lying still farther cast. That the prime meridian was made 
to pass through this city proves it to have been the cradle of the Hindu 
science of astronomy, or its principal seat during its early history. Its 
actual situation is stated by Warren (Kala Sankalita, p. 9) as lat. 23° 
IB 30'^ N., long. 75” 53' L. from Greenwich: a later authority, Thorn- 
ton’s Gazetteer of India (London: 1857), makes it to be in lat. 23® 10' N,. 
long. 75” 47' E. ; in our farther calculations, wo shall assume the latter 
position to be the correct one. 

The situation of Eohitaka is not so clear; we have not succeeded in 
finding such a place mentioned in any work on the ancient geography of 
India to which we have access, nor is it to be traced upon Lassen’s map 
of ancient India. A city called Bohtuk, however, is mentioned by Thornton 
(Gazetteer, p. 836), as the chief place of a modern British district of the 
same name, and its situation, a little to the north-west of Delhi, in the 
midst of the ancient Kurukshetra, leads us to regard it as identical with the 
Eohitaka of the text. That the meridian of Lanka was expressly recog- 
nized as passing over the Kurukshetra, the memorable site of the great 
battle described by the Mahabharata, seems clear. Bhaskara (Siddh.-Cir., 
Gan., vii. 2) describes it as follows: “ the line which, passing abcJve Lanka 
and' Ujjayini, and touching the region of the Kurukshetra, etc., goes 
through Meru — that line is by the wise regarded as the central meridian 
{madhyarehhd) of the earth.” Our own commentary also explains 
sannihitam sarah, which we have translated ” adjacent lake,” as signifying 
Kurukshetra. Warren (as above) takes the same expression to be the 
name of a city, which seems to us highly improbable; nor do we see that 
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the word saras can properly be applied to n tract of country : we have 
therefore thought it safest to translate literally the words of the text, con- 
fessing that we do not know to what they refer. 

If Ilohitaka and Rohtuk signify the same place, we have here a 
measure of the accuracy of the Hindu determinations of longitude; Thornton 
gives its longitude as 76° 38', or 51' to the east of Ujjayini. 

The method by which an observer is lo determine his distance from 
the prime meridian is next explained. 

63. When, in a total eclipse of the moon, the emergence 
(unmilana) takes place after the calculated time for its occurrence, 
then the place of the observer is to the east of the central meridian. 

64. When it takes place before the calculated time, his place 
is to the west : the same thing may he ascertained likewise from 
the immersion (nimilana). Multiply by the difference of the two 
times in nadis the corrected circumference of the earth at the 
place of observation. 

65. And divide by sixty, the result, in yojanas, indicates 
the distance of the observer from the meridian, to the east or to 
the west, upon his own parallel ; and by means of that is made the 
correction for difference of longitude. 

Choice is made, of course, of a lunar eclipse, and not of a solar, for 
the purpose of the determination of longitude, because its phenomena, 
being unafTecled by parallax, are seen evervwb('re at the same insfant of 
absolute time ; and the moments of total disappearance and first reappear- 
ance of the moon in a total eclipse arc farther selected, because the precise 
instant of their occurrence is observable with more nccurncv than that of 
the first and last contact of the moon with the shadow. For the explana- 
tion of the terms here used see the chapters upon (eclipses (below, iv-vi). 

The interval between the computed and observed time being ascer- 
tained, the distance in longitude (dc(^dniara) is found by the simple propor- 
tion : as the whole number of nadis in a day (sixty) is to the interval of 
time in n&d!s, so is the circumference of the earth at the latitude of the 
point of observation to the distance of that point from the prime meridian, 
measured on the parallel. Thus, for instance, the distance of Ujjayini from 
Greenwich, in time, being 5h 3*^ 8s, and that of Washington from 
Greenwich 6h 11s (Am. Naut. Almanac), that of Ujjayini from 

Washington is lOh llm 19«. or, in Hindu time 25n 28v Ip. 8, or 25n.4718: 
and by the proportion 60:25.4718 : : 8936.75: 1671.28, we obtain 
1671.28 yojanas as the distance in longitude (det^dniara) of Washington 
from the Hindu meridian, the constant quantity to be employed in finding 
the mean places of the planets at Washington. 
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We might have expected that calculators so expert as the Hindus 
would employ the interval of time directly in making the correction for 
difference of longitude, instead of reducing it first to its value in yojanas. 
That they did not measure longitude in our manner, in degrees, etc., is 
owing to the fact that they seem never to have thought of applying to the 
globe of the earth the system of measurement by circles and divisions of 
circles which they used for the sphere of the heavens, but, even when 
dividing the earth into zones (see below, xii. 59-66) reduced all their dis- 
tances laboriously to yojanas. 

66. The succession of the week-day (vdra) takes place, to 
the east of the meridian, at a time after midnight equal to the 
difference of longitude in nadis ; to the west of the meridian, at a 
corresponding time before midnight. 

This verse appears to us to be an astrological precept, asserting the 
regency of the sun and the other planets, in their order, over the successive 
portions of time assigned to each, to begin everywhere at the same instant 
of absolute time, that of their true commencement upon the prime 
meridian; so that, for instance, at Washington, Sunday, as the day placed 
under the guardianship of the sun, would really becrin at eleven minutes 
before two on Saturday afternoon, by local time. The commentator, how- 
ever, sees in it merely an intimation of what moment of local time, in 
places east and west of the meridian, corresponds to the true beginning of 
the day upon the prime meridian, and he is at much pains to defend the 
verse from the charge of being superfluous and unnecessary, to which it is 
indeed liable, if that be its only meaning. 

The rules thus far given have directed us only how to find the mean 
places of the planets at a given midnight. The following verse teaches 
the method of ascertaining their position at any required hour of the day. 

67. Multiply the mean daily motion of a planet by the num- 
ber of nkAis of the time fixed upon, and divide by sixty : subtract 
the quotient from the place of the planet, if the time be before 
midnight ; add, if it be after : the result is its place at the given 

time. 

The proportion is as follows : as the number of nadis in a day (sixty) 
is to those in the interval between midnight and the time for which the 
mean place of the planet is sought, so is the whole daily motion of the 
planet to its motion during the interval; and the result is additive or 
subtractive, of course according as the time fixed upon is after or before 
midnight. 
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In order to furnish a practical test of tlie accurncy of this lext-book 
of astronomy, and of its ability to yield correct results at the present time, 
\vc have calculated, by the rule given in this verse, the mean longitudes of 
the planets for a time after midnight of the first of January, 1860, on the 
meridian of Ujjayini, which is equal to the distance in time of the meridian 
of Washington, viz., 25a 28v Ip. 8, or CKh 42453; and we present the results 
in the annexed table. The longitudes are given as reckoned from the vernal 
(*quinox of that date, wlrich we make to be distant 18'’ 5' 8". 25 from the 
point established by the Surya-Siddhtota as the beginning of the Hindu 
aidere;d sphere; this is (see below, chap, viii) KK east of ^ Piscium. We 
have ascertained the mean places both as determined by the text of our 
Siddhanta, and by the same with the correction of the bija. Added are 
the actual mean places at the time designated : those of the primary planets 
have been found from Le Verrier’s elements, presented in Biot's treatise, 
as cited above;* those of the moon, and of her apsis and node, were kindly 
furnished us from the oflSce of the American Nautical Almanac, at Cam- 
bridge. 8^7-5^^ 

B 

Mean Longitudes of the Planets, Jan. \st, 1860, widnight, at M'ashington. 


Planet. 

According to St 
text. 

irya-Siddhanta : 
j with htja. 

According to 
moderns. 


o 

/ 

$! 

o 

/ 

// 

0 

/ // 

Sun, 

96 

18 

21 

96 

18 

21 

100 

5 6 

Mercury, 

155 

2 

30 

148 

25 

39 

161 

28 20 

Venus, 

339 

54 

55 

334 

57 

18 

336 

13 36 

Mars, 

192 

36 

5 

192 

36 

6 

197 

26 32 

Jupiter, 

104 

7 

22 

100 

48 

56 

103 

35 17 

Saturn, 

128 

17 

11 

133 

14 

49 

137 

10 10 

Moon, 

9 

4 

9 

9 

4 

9 

12 

41 23 

,, apsis. 

327 

50 

24 

326 

11 

11 

326 

47 35 

,, node, 

312 

29 

51 

310 

50 

38 

312 

48 10 


In the next following table is further given a view of the errors of the 
Hindu determinations — both the absolute errors, as compared with the 
actual mean place of each planet, and the relative, as compared with the 
place of the sun, to which it is the aim of the Hindu astronomical eyetems 
to adapt the elements of the other planets. Annexed to e^ch error is 
the approximate date at which it was nothing, or at which it will hereafter 
disappear, ascertained by dividing the amount of present error by the 
present yearly loss or gain, absolute or relative, of each planet; excepting 
in the case of the moon, where we have made allowance, according to the 


* We would warn our readers, however, of a serious error of the press in the 
table as given by Biot ; as the yearly motion of the earth, read 1,296,977.38, instead 
of 972.38. ‘ — 

7 
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formula used by the American Nautical Almanac, for the acceleration of 
her motion. 


Errors of the Mean Longiindes of the Planets, as calculated according to 

the Surya-Siddhdnta. 


Planet. 

i^>ro 

absolute. 

rs accord) 

when 

correct. 

ng to text 

rel. to sun 

when 

correct. 

Th 

absolute. 

p same, ^ 

when 

correct. 

nth btja : 

rel. to sun 

when 

correct. 


0 / H 

A.l>. 



A.D. 

o / // 

A.D. 

n / f> 

A.D. 

Sun, 

-3 46 45 

250 

0 

EH 


-3 46 45 

250 



Mercury, 

+ 3 34 10 

2332 

+ 7 

20 55 

32n 

-3 2 41 

1617 

-bO 44 6 


Venus, 

+ 3 41 lU 

1222 

+ 7 

28 4 

941 

-1 10 18 

2126 

+ 2 30 27 

■mSHI 

Mars, 


886 

-1 

3 42 

1465 


886 

-1 3 42 

1466 

Jupiter, 


1571 


882 

-2 46 21 

4203 


1676 

Suturn, 

-8 62 60 


-5 

6 14 

867 

-3 65 21 

1250 


1825 

Moon, 

-3 37 14 

115 

m 

9 31 


-3 37 14 


+ 0 9 31 


,, apsis, 

+ 1 2 49 

1679 

+ 4 

49 34 

1252 


1969 


1459 

,, node, 

-0 18 19 

1976 

+ 3 

28 26 

1162 

1-1 67 32 

2714 

1 + 1 49 13 

1468 


To complete the view of the planetary motions, and the statement 
of the elements r(‘(juisite for aseeriaining their position in the sky, it only 
remains to give the movement in latitude of each, its deviation from the 
general plnnetarv jaith of the (‘cliptie. This is riono in the eoneluding ver- 
ses of tht‘ ( 'll apt (U* 


68. The moon is, by its node, caused to deviate from the 
limit of its declination {krdnti), northward and southward, to a 
distance, when greatest, of an eightieth part of the minutes of a 
circle; 

69. -Jupiter, to the ninth part of that multiplied by two; 
Mars, to the same amount multiplied by three; Mercury, Venus, 
and Saturn are by their nodes caused to deviate to the same amount 
multiplied by four. 

70. So also, twenty-seven, nine, twelve, six, twelve, and 
twelve, multiplied respectively by ten, give the number of minutes 
of mean latitude (ciktfhepa) of the moon and the rest, in their 
order. 

The deviation of the planets from the plane of the ecliptic is here 
stated in two different ways, which give, however, the same results; thus; 


Moon , 

21600;1 *270' 

80 

or 

27' 

X 10 =270' =4° 30' 

Mars, 

90' 

or 

9' 

xl0= 90'=!° 30' 
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Mercury, 

4-120' 

or 

l/xl0 = lJ0'-2 

Jupiter, 

60' 

9 

or 

6'xlo= UO'-J 

Yen us, 

X 4 = 120' 

9 

or 


Saturn, 

o 

II 

X 

o * 

or 

I‘2'xl0-120'=2^ 


The subject of tlio latitudt*. of tlio planets is eonipluted in verses d-B, 
and verse 57, of the following chapter; the fornaer passage describes the man- 
ner, and indicates the direction, in which the node produces its disturbing 
effect; the latter gives the rule for calculating the apparent latitude of a 
planet at any point in its revolution. 

There is a little discrepancy between the two specifications presented 
in these verses, as regards the description of the quantities specified: the 
one states them to be the amounts of greatest {parama) deviation from the 
ecliptic; the other, of mean (madhya) deviation. Both descriptions are 
also .somewhat inaccurate. The first is correct only with reference to the 
moon, and the two terms require to be combined, in order to be made appli- 
cable to the other planets. The moon has its greatest latitude at 90'' from 
its node, and this latitude is obviously equal to the inclination of its orbit 
to the ecliptic ; for although its absolute distance from the ecliptic at this 
point of its course varies, as does its distance from the earth, on ac.count of 
the e('centricily of its orbit, and the varying relation of the line of its apsides 
to that of its nodes, its angular distance remains unclianged. So, to an ob- 
server stationed at the sun, the greatest latitude of any one of the primary 
planets would be the same in its successive revolutions from node to node, 
and equal to the inclination of its orbit. But its greatest latitude as seen from 
the earth is very different in different revolutions, both on account of the 
difference of its absolute distance from the ecliptic when at the point of 
greatest removal from it in the two halves of its orbit, and, much more, on 
account of its varying distance from the earth. The former of these two 
causes of variation w^as not recognized by the Hindus: in this treatise, at 
least, the distance of the node from the apsis (7nandocca) is not introduced 
as an element into the process for determining a planet's latitude. The other 
cause of variation is duly allowed for (see below, ii. 57). Its effect, in 
the case of the three superior planets, is to make their greatest latitude 
sometimes greater, and sometimes less, than the inclination of their orbits, 
according as the planet is nearer to us than to the sun, or the contrary; 
hence the values given in the text for Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, as they 
represent the mean appaient values, as latitude, of the greatest distance of 
each planet from the ecliptic, should nearly equal the inclination. In the 
case of Mercury and Venus, also, the quantities stated are the mean of 
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the different apparent values of the greatest heliocentric latitude, but this 
roean is of course less, and for Mercury very much less, than the inclination. 
Ptolemy, in the elaborate discussion of the theory of the latitude contained 
in the thirteenth book of his Syntaxis, has deduced the actual inclination 
of the orbits of the two inferior planets : this the Hindus do not seem to 
have attempted. 

We present below a comparative table of the inclinations of the orbits 
of the planets as determined by Ptolemy and by modem astronomers, with 
those of the Hindus, so far as given directly by the Surya-Siddh&nta. 

Inclination of the Orbits of the Planets^ according to Different Authorities. 


Planet. 

Stirya-Siddh&nta. 

Ptolemy. 

Moderns. 

Mercury, 

0 t 

o / 

7 

o t n 

7 0 8 

Venus, 


i 3 30 

3 23 31 

Mars, 

1 30 

1 1 

1 61 6 

Jupiter, 

1 

1 30 

1 18 40 

Saturn , 

2 

2 30 

2 29 28 

Moon, 

4 30 

5 

5 8 40 


The verb in verses 68 and 69, which we have translated “ caused to 
deviate,’* is vi kshipyate, literally ‘‘ is hurled away,” disjicitur; from it is 
derived the term used in this treatise to signify celestial latitude, vikshepa, 
disjection.** The Hindus measure the latitude, however, as we shall 
have occasion to notice more particularly hereafter, upon a circle of declina- 
tion, and not upon a secondary to the ecliptic. In the words chosen to 
designate it is seen the influence of the theory of the node's action, as 
stated in the first verses of the next chapter. The forcible removal is 
from the point of declination {krdnti, “gait,” or apakrama, “withdrawal,” 
j.e., from the celestial equator) which the planet ought at the time to 
occupy. 

The title given to this first chapter {adhikdra, “ subject, heading ”) 
is madhyamddhikdra, which we have represented in the title by “ mean 
motions of the planets,” although it would be more accurately rendered by 
“mean places of the planets;” that is to say, the data and methods 
requisite for ascertaining their mean places. Now follows the spashtd- 
dhikdra, “ chapter of the true, or corrected, places of the planets.” 




CHAPTER II. 


Of the True Places of the Planets. 

Contents: — 1'3, causes of the irregularities of the planetary motions; 4-5, disturbing in- 
fluence of the apsis and conjunction; 6-8, of the node; 9-11, different degree of 
irregularity of the motion of the different planets ; 12-13, different kinds of planetary 
motion; 14, purpose of this chapter; 15-16, rule for constructing the table of sines; 
17-22, table of sines; 22-27, table of versed sines; 28, inclination of the ecliptic, and 
rule for finding the declination of any point in it ; 29-30, to find the sine and cosine of 
the anomaly; 31-32, to find, by interpolation, the sine or versed sine correspondimr 
to any given arc; 33, to find, in like manner, the arc corresponding to a given sine 
or versed sine; 34-37,. dimensions of the epicycles of the planets; 38, to find llie 
true dimensions of the epicycle at any point m the orbit ; 39, to find the equation of 
the apsis, or of the centre; 40-42, to find the equation of the conjunction, or the 
annual equation; 43-45, application of these equations in finding the true places of 
the different planets; 46, correction of the place of a planet for difference between 
mean and apparent solar time; 47-49, how to correct the daily motion of the planets 
for the effect of the apsis; 50-51, the same for that of the conjunction; 51-55, re- 
trogradation of the lesser planets; 66, corre<*tion of the place of the node; 57-68, 
to find the celestial latitude of a planet, and its declination as affected by latitude; 
59, to find the length of the day of any planet ; 60, to find the radius of the 

diurnal circle; 61-63, to find the day-sinc, and the respective length of the day and 
night; 64, to find the number of asterisms traversed by a planet, and of days 
elapsed, since the commencement of the current revolution; 65, to find the ifoya : 
66, to find the current lunar day, and the time in it of :i ;>i\en instant ; G7-G9, of 

the divisions of the lunar month called hatana. 

1. Forms of Time, of invisible shape, stationed in the 
zodiac ibhagana), called the conjunction (gighrocca) , apsis (man- 
docca), and node ipdta), are causes of the motion of the planets. 

2. The planets, attached to these beings by cords of air, 
are drawn away by them, with the right and left hand, forward 
or backward, according to nearness, toward their own place. 

3. A wind, moreover, called provector (pravaha) impels 
them toward their own apices (ucca) ; being drawn away forward 
and backM’Hi’d, they proceed by a varying motion. 

4. The so-called apex (ucca), when in the half-orbit in 
front of the planet, draws the planet forward; in like manner, 
when in the half-orbit behind the planet, it draws it backward. 

5. When the planets, drawn away by their apices (ucca), 
move forward in their orbits, the amount of the motion so caused 
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is called their excess (dhana)', when tliey move backward, it is 
called their deficiency (nia). 

In these verses is laid before us the Hindu theory of the general 
nature of the forces whic'h produce the irregularities of the apparent motions, 
regarded as being the real motions, of the planets. The world -wide difference 
between the spirit of the Hindu astronomy and that of the Greek is not 
less apparent here than in the manner of presentation of the elements in 
the last chapter: the one is purely scientific, devising methods for represent- 
ing and calculating the observiul motions, and attempiing nothing farther; 
the other is not content without fabricating a fantastic and absurd theory 
respecting the superhuman powers wdiich oei'asion the movements with 
which it is dealing. The Hindu method has this eonvenient peculiarity, 
that it absolves from all necessit}^ of adapting the disturbing forces to one 
another, and making tluan form one (-onsistent systiun, ca])able of geometri- 
cal ri‘presentation and matheiimtical demonstration ; it regards the planets 
as actually moving in circular orbits, and the whole apparatus of epicycles 
given later in the chapter, as only a devise for estimating the amount of 
the force, and of its resulting motion, exerted at any given point by the 
disturbing cause. 

The commentator gu'cs two (iifft‘ri‘nt explanations ol the provector 
wind, spoken of in the third verse . oin*, that it is the gtuieral current, 
mentioned below, in xii. 7B, as impelling the whole firmanent of stars, and 
which, though itself moving westward, drives the ])lan(‘ts, in some un- 
explained way, towards its own apex of motion, in the east; the other, 
that a separate vortex for caeli planet, called provector on account of its 
analogy wdth that general current, although not moving in the same direc- 
tion, carries them around in their orbits from west to east, leaving only 
the irregularities of their motion to be produced by the disturbing forces. 
This latter w’e regard as the proper meaning of the text : neither is very 
consistent with the theory of the lagging behind of the planets, given 
above, in i. 25, 26, as the explanation of their apparent eastward motion. 
The commentary also states more explicitly the method of production of 
the disturbance ; a ('Ord of air, equal in length to the orbit of each planet 
less the disk of the latter itself, is attached to the extremities of its diameter, 
and passes through the two hands of the being stationed at the point of 
disturbance; and he always draws it toward himself by the shorter of the 
two parts of the cord. The term ucca, which wc have translated “ apex,” 
applies both to the apsis {manda, maridovca, ** apex of slowest motion ” — 
the apogee in the case of the sun and moon, the aphelion, though not 
recognized as such, in the case of the other planets), and to the conjunction 
{qighra, gighrocca^ “ apex of swiftest motion ”). The statement made of 
the like effect of the two upon the motion of the planet is liable to cause 
difficulty, if it be not distinctly kept in mind that the Hindus understand 
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by the influeuce of the diisturbing cause, not its acceleration and rciardotif)n 
of the rate of the planet’s motion, but its bffect in giving to the planet 
a position in advance of, or behind, its mean place. It may be well, for 
the sake of aiding seme of our readers to form a clearer apprehension 
the Hindu view of the planetary motions, to expand and illustrate a little 
this statement of the effect upon them of the two principal disturbing 
forces. 

First, as regards the apsis. This is the remoter extremity of the 
major axis of the planet’s proper orbit, and the point of its slowest motion. 
Upon passing this point, the planet begins to fall behind its mean place, 
but at the eame time to gain velocity, so that at the quadrature it is 
farthest behind, but is moving at its mean rate; during the next quadrant 
it gains both in rate of motion and in place, until at the perigee, or peri- 
helion, it is moving most rapidly, and has made up what it before lost, so 
that the mean and true places coincide. Upon passing that point again, 
it gains upon its mean place during the first quadrant, and loses what it thus 
gained during the second, until mean and true place again coincide at the 
apsis. Thus the equation of motion is greatest at the apsides, and nothing 
at the quadratures, while the equation of place is greatest at the 
quadratures, and nothing at the apsides; and thus the planet is 
always behind its mean place while passing from the higher to the lower 
apsis, and always in advance of it v^hile passing from the lower to the 
higher; that is, it is constantly drawn away from its mean place toward 
the higher apsis, mandocca. 

In treating of the effect of the conjunction, the (^/ighrocca, we have to 
distinguish two kinds of cases. With Mercury and Venus (see above, 
i. 29, 31, 32), the revolution of the conjunction takes the place, in the 
Hindu system as in the Greek, of that of the planet itself, the conjunction 
being regarded as making the circuit of the zodiac in the eame time, and 
in the eame direction, as the planet really revolves about the sun; while 
the mean place of these planets is always that of the sun itself. While, 
therefore, the conjunction is making the half-tour of the heavens eastward 
from the sun, the planet is making its eastward elongation and returning 
to the sun again, being all the time in advance of its mean place, the sun; 
when the conjunction reaches a point in the heavens opposite to the sun, 
the planet is in its inferior conjunction, or at its mean place; during the 
other half of the revolution of the conjunction, when it is nearest the planet 
upon the western side, the latter is making and losing its western elonga- 
tion, or is behind its mean place. Accordingly as stated in the text, the 
planet is constantly drawn away from its mean place, the sun, tpward that 
side of the heavens in which the conjunction is. 

Once more, as concerns the superior planets. The revolutions as- 
signed to these by the Hindus are their true revolutions ; their mean places 
are their mean heliocentric longitudes; and the place of the conjunction 
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(gighrocca) of each is the mean place of the sun. Since they move but 
slowly, as compared with the sun, it is their conjunction which approaches, 
overtakes, and passes them, and not they the conjunction. Their time of 
slowest motion is when in opposition with the sun; of swiftest, vdien in 
conjunction with him : from opposition on to conjunction, therefore, or 
while the sun is approaching them from behind, they are, with constantly 
increasing velocity of motion, all the while behind their mean places, or 
drawn away from them in the direction of the sun ; but no sooner has the 
sun overtaken and passed them, than they, leaving with their most rapid 
motion the point of coincidence between mean and true place, are at once 
in advance, and continue to be so until opposition is reached again; that 
is to say, they are still drawn away from their mean place in the direction 
of the conjunction. 

The words used in verse 5 for “ excess and deficiency," or for 
additive and subtractive equation, mean literally " wealth " (dhana) and 
" debt " (ma). 

6. In like manner, also, the node, Eahu, by its proper 
force, causes the deviation in latitude (vikshepa) of the moon and 
the other planets, northward and southward, from their point of 
declination {apakrama), 

7. When in the half-orbit behind the planet, the node 
causes it to deviate northward; when in the half-orbit in front, it 
draws it away southward. 

8. In the case of Mercury and Venus, however, when the 
node is thus situated with regard to the conjunction (gighra), these 
two planets are caused to deviate in latitude, in the manner 
stated, by the attraction exercised by the node upon the conjunc- 
tion. 


The name Eahu, by which the ascending node is here designated, ia 
properly mythological, and belongs to the monster in the heavens, which, 
by the ancient Hindus, as by more than one other people, was believed 
to occasion the eclipses of the sun and moon by attempting to devour 
them. The word which we have translated " force " is ranhas, more 
properly " rapidity, violent motion:" in employing it here, the text evi- 
dently intends to suggest an etymology for rdhu, as coming from the root 
rah or ran.fe, ** to rush on " : with this same root Weber (Ind. Stud. i. 
272) has connected the group of words in which rdhu seems to belong. 
For the Hindu fable respecting Rdhu, see Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, p. 78. 
The moon’s descending node was also personified in a similar way, under 
the name of Ketu, but to this no reference is made in the present treatise 
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The description of the effect of the node upon the movement of the 
planet is to be understood, in a manner analogous with that of the effect 
of the apices in the next preceding passage, as referring to the direction 
in which the planet is made to deviate from the ecliptic, and not to that 
in which it is moving with reference to the ecliptic. From the ascending 
node around to the descending, of course, or while the node is nearest to 
the planet from behind, the latitude is northern; in the other half of the 
revolution it is southern. 

For an explanation of some of the terms used here, see the note to the 
last passage of the preceding chapter. 

As, in the case of Mercury and Venus, the revolution of the conjunc- 
tion takes the place of that of the planet itself in its orbit, it is necessary, 
in order to give the node its proper effect, that it be made to exercise 
its influence upon the planet through the conjunction. The commen- 
tator gives himself here not a little trouble, in the attempt to show why 
Mercury and Venus should in this respect constitute an exception to the 
general rule, but without being able to make out a very plausible case 

9. Owing to the greatness of its orb, the sun is drawn away 
only a very little; the moon, by reason of the smallness of its orb, 
is drawn away much more; 

10. Mars and the rest, on account of their small size, are, 
by the supernatural beings (ddivata) called conjunction (Qighrocca) 
and apsis (mandocca), drawn away very far, being caused to 
vacillate exceedingly. 

11. Hence the excess (dhana) and deficiency (rm) of these 
latter is very great, according to their rate of motion. Thus do 
the planets, attracted by those beings, move in the firmament, 
carried on by the wind. 

The dimensions of the sun and moon are stated below, in iv. 1 ; those 
of the other planets, in vii. 13. 

We have ventured to translate ativegiia, at the end of the tenth verse, 
as it is given above, because that translation seemed so much better to 
suit the requirements of the sense than the better-supported rendering 
“ caused to move with exceeding velocity.” In so doing, we have assumed 
that the noun vega, of which the word in question is a denominative, re- 
tains something of the proper meaning of the root vij, “ to tremble.” from 
which it comes. 

12. The motion of the planets is of eight kinds ; retrograde 
ivakra), somewhat retrograde (anmakra), transverse (kutila), 

8 
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slow (manda), very slow (mandatara), even (sama); also, very 
swift (gighratara), and swift (gighra). 

13. Of these, the very swift (atigighra), that called swift, 
the slow, the very slow, the even — all these five are forms of the 
motion called direct (rju); the somewhat retrograde is retrograde. 

This minute classification of the phases of a planet's motion is quite 
gratuitous, so far as this Siddhlinta is concerned, for the terms here given 
do not once occur afterward in the text, with the single exception of 
vahra, which, with its derivatives, is in not infrequent use to designate 
retrogradation. Nor does the commentary take the trouble to explain 
the precise differences of the kinds of motion specified. According to 
Mr. Hoisington (Oriental Astronomer [Tamil and English], Jaffna: 1848, 
p. 188), anuvakra is applied to the motion of a planet, when, in retro- 
grading, it passes into a preceding sign. From the classification given in 
the second of the two verses it will be noticed that kiitila omitted : ac- 
cording to the commentator, it is meant to be included among the forma 
of retrograde motion ; we have conjectured, however, that it might possi- 
bly be used to designate the motion of a planet when, being for the 
moment stationary in respect to longitude, and accordingly neither ad- 
vancing nor retrograding, it is changing its latitude ; and we have trans- 
lated the word accordingly. 

14. By reason of this and that rate of motion, from day 
to day, the planets thus come to an accordance with their observed 
places (drg) — ^this, their correction (sphnftkarana) , I shall care- 
fully explain. 

Having now disposed of matters of general theoi^^ and preliminary 
explanation, the proper cubject of this chapter, the calculation of the true 
(sphuta) from the mean places of the different planets, is ready to be 
taken up. And the first thing in order is the table of sines, by means of 
which all the after calculations are performed. 

15. The eighth part of the minutes of a sign is called the 
first sine (jydrdha); that, increased by the remainder left after sub- 
tracting from it the quotient arising from dividing it by itself, is 
the second sine. 

16. Thus, dividing the tabular sines in succession by the 
first, and adding to them, in each case, what is left after subtrac- 
ting the quotients from the first, the result is twenty-four tabular 
sines (jydrdhapinda), in order, as follows ; 
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17. Two hundred and twenty-five; tour hundred ana torty 
>nine; six hundred and seventy-one; eight hundred and ninety 
eleven hundred and five; thirteen hundred and fifteen; 

18. Fifteen hundred and twenty; seventeen hundred and 
niiieteen; nineteen hundred and ten; two thousand and ninety- 
three; 

19. Two thousand two hundred and sixty-seven; two 
thousand four hundred and thirty-one; two thousand five hundred 
and eighty-five; two thousand seven hundred and twenty-eight; 

20. Two thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine; two thou- 
Mnd nine hundred and seventy-eight; three thousand and eighty- 
four; three thousand one hundred and seventy-seven; 

21. Three thousand two hundred and fifty-six; three thous- 
and three hundred and twenty-one; three thousand three hundred 
and seventy-two; three thousand four hundred and nine; 

22. Three thousand four hundred and thirty-one; thiee 
thousand four hundred and thirty-eight. Subtracting these, in re- 
versed order, from the half-diameter, gives the tabular versed- 
sines {utkrainajydrdhapin4aka ) : 

23. Seven; twenty-nine; sixty-six; one hundred and seven- 
teen; one hundred and eighty-two; two hundred and sixty-one; 
three hundred and fifty-four; 

24. Four hundred and sixty; five hundred and seventy-nine; 
seven hundred and ten; eight hundred and fifty-three; one 
thousand and seven; eleven hundred and seventy-one; 

25. Thirteen hundred and forty-five; fifteen hundred and 
twenty-eight; seventeen hundred and nineteen; nineteen hund- 
red and eighteen; 

2C. Two thousand one hundred and twenty-three; two 
thousand three hundred and thirty-three; two thousand five hun- 
dred and forty-eight; two thousand seven hundred and sixty-seven; 

27. Two thousand nine hundred and eighty-nine; three 
thousand two hundred and thirteen; three thousand four hundred 
and thirty-eight : these are the versed sines. 

We fint present, in the following table, in a form convenient for refer- 
ence and UBe, the Hindu sines and versed sines, with the arcs to wiuch 
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they belong, the latter expressed both in minutes and in degrees and 
minutes. To facilitate the practical use of the table in making calcula- 
tions after the Hindu method, we have added a column of the differences 
of the sines, and have farther turned the sines themselves into decimal 
parts of the radius. For the purpose of illustrating the accuracy of the 
table, we have also annexed the true values of the sines, in minutes, as 
found by our modern tables. Comparison may also be made of the deci- 
mal column with the corresponding values given in our ordinary tables of 
natural sines. 

Table of Smes and Versed Sines. 


No. 

Arcs, 

in ' 1 in ' 

H] 
in ' 

ndu Sim 
Diff. 

38 , 

in parts of rad* 

True Sines, 
in ' 

Verged 
Sines, 
in ' 

1 

3° 45' 

225' 

225' 

224' 

222' 

219' 

216' 

210' 

206' 

199' 

191' 

183' 

174' 

164 

154' 

143' 

131' 

119' 

106' 

93' 

79' 

66' 

61' 

37' 

22' 

7 ' 

•065446 

224'*84 

7' 

2 

r 30' 

460' 

449' 

*130699 

448'-72 

29' 

3 

ir 16' 

676' 

671' 

•196172 

670' *67 

66' 

4 

16" 

900' 

890' 

-268871 

889'-76 

117' 

5 

18° 46' 

1125' 

1106' 

•321408 

1106'-03 

182' 

6 

22° 30' 

1360' 

1316' 

-S82489 

1316'*67 + 

261' 

7 

26° 16' 

1676' 

1520' 

*442117 

1620'*48 

854' 

8 

30° 

1800' 

1719' 

•600000 

1718'*88 

460' 

9 

33° 45' 

2025' 

1910' 

•666666 

1909'*91 

679' 

10 

37° 30' 

2260' 

2093' 

*608784 

2092'-77 

710' 

11 

41° 16' 

2476' 

2267' 

*669396 

2266' -67 

883' 

12 

46° 

2700' 

2431' 

•707097 

2430' -86 

1007' 

13 

48° 46' 

2925' 

2586' 

•761894 

2584' *64 

1171' 

14 

62° 30' 

3150' 

2728' 

*793484 

2727'*36~ 

1846' 

15 

66° 15' 

3375' 

2859' 

•831688 

2868'*38- 

1628' 

16 

60° 

3600' 

2978' 

*866201 

2977' *18- 

1719' 

17 

63° 46' 

8825' 

3084' 

*897033 

3083'*22- 

1918' 

18 

67° 30' 

4060' 

3177' 

•924084 

8176'07- 

2123' 

19 

71° 15' 

4276' 

;-266' 

•947062 

8266'*31- 

2333' 

20 

75° 

4500' 

3321' 

*166969 

3320' 61 

2648' 

21 

78° 46' 

4725' 

3372' 

•980803 

3371'*70 

2767' 

22 

82°.30' 

4960' 

3409' 

*991665 

3408'*34- 

2989' 

23 

86°J6' 

6176' 

3431' 

*997964 

3480'*39~ 

8213' 

24 

90° 

6400' 

3438' 


1*000000 

3437'*76 

3488' 


The rule by which the sines are, in the text, directed to be found, may 
be illustrated as follows. Let a', a", a'", etc., represent the succes- 
sive sines. The first of the series, a, is assumed to be equal to its arc, or 
225', from which quantity, as is shown in the table above, it differs only 
by an amount much smaller than the table takes any accoimt of. Then 


S ^8 +8 

8 


8 8 ' 
8 8 


8 


tnt 


8 

8 


8 




8 8 


8 8 
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and 60 on, through the whole series, any fraction larger than a half being 
counted as one, and a smaller fraction being rejected. In the majority of 
cases, as is made evident by the table, this process yields correct results : 
we have marked in the column of ‘ ‘ true sines ’ ’ with a plus or minus sign 
such modem values of the sines as differ by more than half a minute 
from those assigned by the Hindu table. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the Hindu sines were originally 
obtained by the process described in the text. That process was, in all 
probability, suggested by observing the successive differences in the values 
of the sines as already determined by other methods. Nor is it difficult 
to discover what were those methods ; the> are indicated by tlic limita- 
tion of the table to arcs differing from one another by 3° 45', and by 
what we know in general of the trigonometrical methods of the Hindus. 
The two main principles, by the aid of which the greater portion of all 
the Hindu calculations are made, are, on the one hand, the equality of the 
square of the hypothenuse in a right-angled triangle to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides, and, on the other hand, the proportional 
relation of the corresponding parts of similar triangles The first of these 
principlee gave the Hindus the sine of the complement of any arc of 
which the eine was already known, it being equal to the square root of 
the difference between the squares of radius and of the given sine. This 
led farther to the rule for finding the versed sine, which is given above in 
the text; it was plainly equal to the difference between the sine comple- 
ment and radius. Again, the comparison of similar triangles showed that 
the chord of an arc was a mean proportional between its versed sine and 
the diameter; and this led to a method of finding the sine of half anv 
arc of which the sine was known: it was equal to half the square root 
of the product of the diameter into the versed sine. That the Hindus 
had deduced this last rule does not directly appear from the text of this 
Siddhanta, nor from the commentary of Ranganatha, which is the one 
given by our manuscript and by the published edition ; but it is distinctly 
stated in the commentary which Davis had in his hands (As. Res. ii. 247); 
and it might be confidently assumed to be known upon the evidence of 
file table itself; for the principles and rules which we have here stated 
would give a table just such as the one here constructed. The sine 
of 90® was obviously equal to radius, and the sine of 30® to half radius: 
from the first could be found the sines of 45°, 22° 30', and 11* 15'; 
from the latter, those of 15*, 7° 30', and 3° 45'. The sines thus obtained 
would give those of the complementary arcs, or of 86° 15', 82* 30', 
78° 45', 75°, etc.; and the sine of 75*. again, would give those of 37* 30' 
and 18° 45'. By continuing the same processes, the table of sines would soon 
be made complete for the twenty-four divisions of the quadrant ; but these 
processes could yield nothing farther, unless by introducing fractions of 
minutes; which was undesirable, because the symmetry of the table would 
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thus be destroyed, and no corresponding advantage gained; the table 
was already sufficiently extended to furnish, by interpolation, the sines 
intermediate between those given, with all the accuracy which the Hindu 
calculatior's required. 

If, now, an attempt were made to ascertain a law of progression for 
the series, and to devise an empirical rule by which its members might 
be developed, the one from the other, in order, nothing could be more 
natural than to take the differences of the successive sines, and the differ- 
ences of those differences, as we have given them imder the headings A' 
and in the annexed table. 


Hindu Sines, with their First and Second Differences, 


No. 

Sioe. 

A' 

A" 

No. 

Sine. 

A' 

A" 

0 

000 

225 
224 
222 
219 
216 
210 
205 
199 1 
191 
183 
174 
1641 


12 

2431 

154 

143 

131 

119 

106 

93 

79 

66 

61 

37 

oo 

10 

1 

225 

1 

13 

2585 

11 

2 

449 

2 

14 

2728 

12 

3 

671 

3 

15 

2869 

12 

4 

890 

4 

16 

2978 

13 

6 

1105 

5 

17 

3084 

13 

6 

1315 

5 

18 

8177 

14 

7 

1520 

6 

19 

3256 

14 

8 

1719 

8 

20 

8321 

14 

9 

1910 

8 

21 

3372 

14 

10 

2093 1 

9 

22 

3409 

15 

11 

2267 

10 

23 

3431 

rj 

16 

12 1 

2481 1 

10 

24 

3438 

i 



With these differences before him, an acute observer could hardly fail 
to notice the remarkable fact that the differences of the second order in- 
crease as the sines ; and that each, in fact, is about the T^yth part of the 
corresponding sine. Now let the successive sines be represenlied by 0, s, 

8 , s"", and so on; and let q equal or . ; let the first differ- 
ences be 4=8 — 0, d'=8'— 8, d"=8^'— 8^ d'"=8"— a'', etc. The second 

differences will be: ^sq^d'-^dt — 8'q=d"-'d', — 8"q=d'"— d'', etc. These 
last expressions give 

d' -sq 

d'" =d"-«"q=*8-8g-8'g-8"g, etc. 

Hence, also, 

a' -8 +d' =8 +8~8g 

+8-8g-8'g 
+ 8-8q -a'q 

and so on, according to the rule given in the text. 

That the second differences in the values of the sines were proportional 
to the sines themselves, was probably known to the Hindus only by ob- 
servation. Had their trigonometry sufficed to demonstrate it, they might 
easily have constructed a much more complete and accurate table of sines. 
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We add the demonstration given by Delambre (Histoire de T Astronomic 
Ancienne, i. 468), from whom the views here expressed have been subs- 
tantially taken. 

Let a be any arc in the series, and put 3® 45' = n. Then sin (a — n), 
am a, sin (a + ^), will be three successive terms in the series: sin a- 
sin (a-n), and sin (a + n)~6in a, will be dilferences of the first order; and 
their difference, sin (a-f n)4-8in {a — n)~- 2 sin a, will be a difference of the 
second order. But this last expression, by virtue of the formula 

R sin (a+n)=sin a cos n± cos a sin n, reduces to 2 sin a cos n 
-4-B— 2 sin a, or 'i- That is to say, the 

second difference is equal to the product of the sine of the arc a into a 
certain constant quantity, or it varies as the sine. When n equals 3® 45', 
as in the Hindu table, it is easy to show, upon working out the last ex- 
pression by means of the tables, that the constant factor is, as stated by 

Delambre, Trrk*r » instead of being » as empirically determined by 
the Hindufl. 

It deserves to be noticed, that the commentary of Eanganatha recog. 
nizes the dependence of the rule given in the text upon the value of the 
second differences. According to him, however, it is by describing a^ 
circle upon the ground, laying off the arcs, drawing the sines, and deter- 
mining their relations by inspection, that the method is obtained The 
differences of the sines, he says, will be observed to decrease, while the 
differences of those differences increase; and it will be noticed that the 
last second difference is 15' 16" 48"'. A proportion is then made: if at 
the radius the second difference is of this value, what will it be at any 
sine? or, taking the first sine as an example, 3438': 15' 16" 48'": :225:1. 
Nothing can be clearer, however, than that this pretended result of 
inspection is one of calculation merely. It would be utterly impossible 
to estimate by the eye the value of a difference with such accuracy, and, 
were it possible, that difference would be found very considerably removed 
from the one here given, being actually only about 14' 45". The value 
15' 16" 48"' is assumed only in order to make its rs^tio to the radius 
exactly 

The earliest substitution of the sines, in calculation, for the chords, 
which were employed by the Greeks, is generally attributed (see WhewelFs 
History of the Inductive Sciences, B. III. ch. iv. 8) to the Arab astron* 
omer Albategnius (al-Battani), who flourished in the latter part of the 
ninth century of our era. It can hardly admit of question, however, 
that sines had already at that time been long employed by the Hindus. 
And considering the derivation by the Arabs from India of their system 
of notation, and of so many of the elements of their mathematical 
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science » it would seem not unlikely that the first hint of this so conveni- 
ent and practical improvement of the methods of calculation may also 
have come to them from that country. This cannot be asserted, however, 
with much confidence, because the substitution of the sines for the chords 
seems so natural and easy ; that it may well enough have been hit upon 
independently by the Arabs; it is a matter for astonishment, as remarked 
by Delambre (Histoire de I’Astronomie du Moyen Age, p. 12), that 
Ptolemy himself, who came so near it, should have failed of it. If 
Albategnius got the suggestion from India, he, at any rate, got no more 
than that. His table of sines, much more complete than that of the 
Hindus, was made from Ptolemy’s table of chords, by simply halving them. 
The method, too, which in India remained comparatively barren, led to 
valuable developments in the hands of the Arab mathematicians, who 
went on by degrees to form also tables of tangents and co-tangents, secants 
and co-secants ; while the Hindus do not seem to have distinctly appreci- 
ated the significance even of the cosine. 

In this passage, the sine is called jydrdha, “ half-chord; ” hereafter, 
however, that term does not once occur, but njd ** chord ” (literally “ bow- 
string '*) is itself employed, as are also its synonyms jivd, mdurvikdy to 
denote the sine. The usage of Albategnius is the same. The sines of the 
table are called pmda, or jydpinday ** the quantity corresponding to the 
sine.” The term used for versed sine, utkramajydy means ” inverse-order 
fiine,*' the column of versed sines being foimd by subtracting that of 
sines in inverse order from radius. 

The ratio of the diameter to the circumference involved in the expres- 
sion of the value of radius by 3438' is, as remarked above (under i. 69, 
60), 1:3.14136. The commentator asserts that value to come from the 

ratio 1250:3927, or 1:3.1416, and it is, in fact, the nearest whole num- 
ber to the result given by that ratio. If the ratio were adopted which 
has been stated above (in i. 59), of 1 : VlO, the value of radius would be 
only 3415'. It is to be observed with regard to this latter ratio, that it 
could not possibly be the direct result of any actual process adopted for 
ascertaining the value of the diameter from that of the circumference, or 
the contrary. It was probably fixed upon by the Hindus because it 
looked and sounded well, and was at the same time a sufficiently near 
approximation to the truth to be applied in cases where exactness was 
neither attainable by their methods, nor of much practical consequence; 
as in fixing the dimensions of the earth, and of the planetary orbits. 
The nature of the system of notation of the Hindus, and their constantly 
recurring extraction of square roots in their trigonometrical processes, 
would cause the suggestion to them, much more naturally than to the 
Greeks, of this artificial ratio, as not far from the truth ; and their science 
was just of that character to choose for some uses a relation expressed in 
a manner so simple, and of an aspect so systematical, even though known 
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to be inaccurate. We do not regard the ratio in question, although so 
generally adopted among the Hindu astronomers, as having any higher 
value and significance than this. 

28. The sine of greatest declination is thirteen hundred 
and ninety-seven ; by this multiply any sine, and divide by radius ; 
the arc corresponding to the result is said to be the declination. 

The greatest declination, that is to say, the inclination of the plane of 
the ecliptic, is here stated to be 24*, 1397' being the sine of that angle. 
The true inclination in the year 300 of o»u" era, which we may assume 
to have been not far from the time when the Hindu astronomy was 
established, was a little less than 28* 40', so that the error of the Hindu 
determination was then more than 20'; at present^ it is 32' 34". The 
valne assigned by Ptolemy (Syutaxis, i) to the inclination was between 
23* 50' and 23° 52' 30"; an error, as compared with its true value in 
the time of Hipparchus, of only about 7'. 

The second half of the verse gives, in the usual vague and elliptica: 
language of the treatise, the rule for finding the declination of any given 
point in the ecliptic. We have not in this case supplied the ellipses in 
our translation, because it could not be done succinctly, or without 
introducing an element, that of the precession, which possibly was not 
taken into account when the rule was made. See what is said upon this 
subject under verses 9 and 10 of the next chapter. The " eine ” employed 
is, of course, the sine of the distance from the vernal equinox, or of the 

longitude as corrected by the precession. 

The annexed figure will explain the rule, and the method o i s 


demonstration. . • i a 

Let ACE represent a quadrant of the plane of the equatonal, Md 

ACG a quadrant of that of the ecliptic, AC being the Ime of thmr 
intersection: then AP is the equinoctial oolure, PE the solstitial, GE, 
or the angle GCE, the inclination of the ecliptic, or the greatest decli- 
nation (varamdvakrama, or paramakrdnti), and GD its sine (params- 
p. j krdntijyd). Let S be the position 

'*■ ' of the sun, and draw the circle of 

dnc.linntion PH: SH, Or the angle 



SCH, is the declination of the sun 
at that point, and SF the sine of 
declination (krdntijyd). From S and 
F draw SB and FB at right angles 
to AC; then SB is the sine of the 
arc AS, or of the sun’s longitude. 
But GCD and SBF are similar 
right-angled triangles, having their 
angles at C and B each equal to tiie 
inclination. 'Therefore CG : GP : ; 
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SB : SF; and SF= 


GDxSB 

CG 


that is, sin decl. 


sin incl. xain long. 
E 


The same result is, by our modem methods, obtained directly from 
the formula in right-angled spherical trigonometry : sin c = sin a sin C; or, 
in the triangle ASH, right-angled at H, sin SH=sin SA sin SAH. 

29. Subtract the longitude of a planet from that of its apsis 
(mandocca)] so also, subtract it frona that of its conjunction 
i^tghra); the remainder is its anomaly {kendra); from that is 
found the quadrant (pada)] from this, the base-sine (hhujajyd), 
and likewise that of the perpendicular (koti). 

30. In an odd (vishama) quadrant, the base-sine is taken 
from the part past, the perpendicular from that to come; but in 
an even (yugma) quadrant, the base-sine (hdhujyd) is taken from 
the part to come, and the perpendicular-sine from that past. 

The dietance of a planet from either of its two apices of motion, or 
centres of disturbance, is called its kendra; according to the comment- 
ary, its distance from the apsis {mandocca) is called mandakendra and 
that from the conjunction (cighrocca) is called gighrakendra : the Surya 
Siddh&nta, however, nowhere has occasion to employ these terms. The 
former of the two corresponds to what in modem astronomy is called 
the anomaly, the latter to what is known as the commutation. The 
word kendra is not of Sanskrit origin, but is the Greek ^€VTpov ; it is a 
circumstance no less significant to meet with a Greek word thus at the 
very foundation of the method of calculating the true place of a planet 
by means of a system of epicycles, than to find one, as noticed above 
(under i. 52), at the base of the theory of planetary regency upon which 
depend the names and succession of the days of the week. Both 
anomaly and commutation, it will be noticed, are, according to this 
treatise, to be reckoned always forward from the planet to its apsis and 
conjunction respectively; excepting that, in the case of Mercury and 
Venus, owing to the exchange with regard to those planets of the place 
of the planet itself with that of its conjunction, the commutation is 
really reckoned the other way. The functions of any arc being the 
same with those of its negative, it makes no difference, of course, 
whether the distance is measured from the planet to the apex (ucca), or 
from the apex to the planet. 

The quantities actually made use of in the calculations which are to 
follow are the sine and cosine of the anomaly, or of the commutation. 
The terms employed in the text require a little explanation. Bhuja 
means ** arm; it is constantly applied, as are its synonyms bdhu and 
dot, to designate the base of a right-angled triangle; hofi is properly 
*• i recurved extremity,” and, as used to signify the perpendicular in 
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such a triangle, is conceived of as being the end of the bhuja^ or base, 
bent up to an upright position: bhujajyd and kotijyi, then, are literally 
the values, as sines, of the base and perpendicular of a right-angled 
triangle of which the hypotenuse is made radius : owing to the relation 
to one another of the oblique angles of such a triangle, they are re- 
spectively as sine and cosine. We have not been willing to employ 
these latter terms in translating them, because, as before remarked, the 
Hindus do not seem to have conceived of the cosine, the sine of the 
complement, of an arc, as being a function of the arc itself. 

To find the sine and cosine of the planet s distance from either of its 

apices (ucca) is accordingly the 
objecj of the directions given in 
verse 30 and the latter part of 
the preceding verse. The rule 
itself is only the awkward Hindu 
method of stating the familiar truth 
that the sine and cosine of an arc and 
of its supplement are equal. The 
accompanying figure will, it is be- 
lieved, illustrate the Hindu manner 
of looking at the subject. Let P be 
the place of a planet, and divide its 
orbit into the four quadrants PQ, QK, 
RS, and SP; the first and third of 
these are called the odd (viahama) 
quadrants; the second and fourth, 
the even (yugma) quadrants. Let A, B, C, and D, be four positions of 
the apsis (or of the conjunction); then the arcs PA, PQB, PQRC, 
PQRSD will be the values of the anomaly in each case. AM, the 
base-sine, or sine of anomaly, when the apsis is in the first quadrant, is 
determined by the arc AP, the arc passed over in reckoning the anom- 
aly, while AG or EM, the perpendicular-sine, or cosine, is taken from 
the arc AQ, the remaining part of the quadrant. The same is true in 
the other odd quadrant, ES; the sine CH, or EL, comes from EC, 
the part of the quadrant between the planet and the apsis; the cosine 
CL is from its complement. But in the even quadrants, QE and SP, 
the case is reversed; the sines, BH, or EF, and DM, are determined by 
the arcs BE and DP, the parts of the quadrant not included in the 
anomaly, and the cosines, ‘BF and KD, or EM, correspond to the other 
portions of each quadrant respectively. 

This process of finding what portion of any arc greater than a quad- 
rant is to be employed in determining its sine, is ordinarily called in 
Hindu oaloulations ** taking the bhuja of an arc*/* 


Fig. 2. 
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31. Divide the minutes contained in any arc by two hun- 
dred and twenty-five ; the quotient is the number of the preceding 
tabular sine (jydpindaka). Multiply the remainder by the differ- 
ence of the preceding and following tabular sines, and divide by 
two hundred and twenty-five; 

32. The quotient thus obtained add to the tabular sine 
called the preceding; the result is the required sine. The same 
method is prescribed also with respect to the versed sines. 

33. Subtract from any given sine the next less tabular 
sine; multiply the remainder by two hundred and twenty-five, and 
divide by the difference between the next less and next greater 
tabular sines; add the quotient to the product of the serial num- 
ber of the next less sine into two hundred and twenty-five the 
result is the required arc. 

The table of sines and versed sines gives only those belonging to arcs 
which are multiples of 3° 45'; the first two verses of this passage state 
the method of finding, by simple interpolation, the sine or versed sine 
of any intermediate arc; while the third verse gives the rule for the 
contrary process, for converting any given sine or versed sine in the 
same manner into the corresponding arc. 

In illustration of the first rule, let us ascertain the sine corresponding 
to an arc of 24®, or 1440'. Upon dividing the latter number by 225, 
we obtain the quotient 6, and the remainder 90'. This preliminary step 
is necessary, because the Hindu table is not regarded as containing any 
designation of the arcs to which the sines belong, but as composed 
simply of the sines themselves in their order. The sine corresponding 
to the quotient obtained, or the sixth, is 1315' : the difference between 
it and the next following sine is 205'. Now a proportion is made: if, 
at this point in the quadrant, an addition of 225' to the arc causes an 
increase in the sine of 205', what increase will be caused by an addition 
to the arc of 90': that is to say, 226 : 205: : 90:82. Upon adding the 
result, 82', to the sixth sine, the amount, 1397', is the sine of the given 
airc, as stated in verse 28. The actual value, it may be remarked, of 
the sine of 24®, is 1898'. 26. 

The other rule is the reverse of this, and does not require illustration. 

The extreme conciseness aimed at in the phraseology of the text, and 
not unfrequently carried by it beyond the limit of distinctness, or even 
of intelligibility, is well illustrated by verse 38, which, literally trans- 
lated, reads thus: ''having subtracted the sine, the remainder, multi- 
plied by 226, divided by its difference, having added to the product of 
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the number and 225, it is called the arc.” In verse 81, also, the 
important word ” remainder ” is not found in the text. 

The proper place for this passage would seem to be immediately after 
the table of sines and versed sines: it is not easy to see why verses 
28-30 should have been inserted between, or indeed, why the subject of 
the inclination of the ecliptic is introduced at all in this part of the 
chapter, as no use is made of it for a long time to come. 

34. The degrees of the sun’s epicycle of the apsis (manda- 
paridhi) are fourteen, of that of the moon, thirty-two, at the end 
of the even quadrants; and at the end of the odd quadrants, 
they are twenty minutes less for both. 

35. At the end of the even quadrants, they are seventy- 
five, thirty, thirty-three, twelve, forty-nine; at the odd (oja) they 
are seventy-two, twenty-eight, thirty-two, eleven, forty-eight, 

36. For Mars and the rest; farther, the degrees of the epi- 
cycle of the conjunction {qighra) are. at the end of the even 
quadrants, two hundred and thirty-five, one hundred and thirty- 
three, seventy, two hundred and sixty-two, thirty-nine; 

37. At the end of the odd quadrants, they are stated to be 
two hundred and thirty-two, one hundred and thirty-two, 
seventy-two, two hundred and sixty, and forty, as made use of 
in the calculation for the conjunction (gighrakarman) . 

38. Multiply the base-sine (bhujajyd) by the difference of 
the epicycles at the odd and even quadrants, and divide by radius 
(trijyd); the result, applied to the even epicycle (vrtta), and 
additive (dhana) or subtractive (rno), according as this is less or 
greater than the odd, gives the corrected {sphuta) epicycle. 

The corrections of the mean longitudes of the planets for the dis- 
turbing effect of the apsis (mandocca) and conjunction (gtghrocca) of 
each — ^tbat is to say, for the effect of the ellipticity of their orbits, and 
for that of the annual parallax, or of the motion of the earth in its 
orbit — are made in Hindu astronomy by the Ptolemaic method of epi- 
cycles, or secondary circles, upon the circumference of which the planet 
is regarded as moving, while the centre of the epicycle revolves about 
the general centre of motion. The details of the method, as applied by 
the Hindus, will be made clear by the figures and processes to be pre- 
sented a little later; in this passage we have only the -dimensions of the 
epicycles assumed for each planet. For convenience of calculation, they 
are measured in degrees of the orbits of the planets to which they 
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severally belong; hence only their relative dimensions, as compared 
with the orbits, are given us. The data of the text belong to the planets 
in the order in which these succeed one another as regents of the days 
of the week, viz., Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn (see 
above, imder i. 51, 52). The annexed table gives the dimensions of 
the epicycles, both their circumferences, which are presented directly 
by the text, and their radii, which we have calculated after the method 
of this Siddh&nta, assuming the radius of the orbit to be B438^ 


Dimensiom of the Epicycles of the Planets, 


Planet. 

Epicycle of the apsis : 

Epicycle of the conjunction : 

at even quadrant. 

at odd quadrant. 

at even quadrant, 

at odd quarant, 

circ. rad. 

circ. 

rad. 

circ. 


gimm 

Sun, 

Moon, 

Mercury, 

Venus, 

Mars, 

J upiter, 
Satnrn, 

14^ 

32® 

80® 

12® 

76® 

33® 

49® 

133'.70 

806'.60 

286'.60 

114'.60 

716'.26 

816M6 

467'.96 

law 

aiw 

28° 

11° 

72° 

32° 

48° 

130'*62 
302' 42 
267' 40 
106'06 
687' -60 
306'*60 
468''40 

138° 

382° 

286° 

70° 

39° 

1270'16 
2602'*10 
2244' '25 
668'*60 
372'*46 

132*^ 

260° 

232° 

72® 

40° 

1260'-60 
2483' *00 
2216' 60 
687'-60 
882' 00 


A remarkable peculiarity of the Hindu system is that the epicycles 
are supposed to contract their dimensions as they leave the apsis or the 
conjunction respectively (excepting in the case of the epicycles of the 
conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, which expand instead of contracting), 
becoming smallest at the quadrature, then again expanding till the lower 
apsis, or opposition, is reached, and decreasing and increasing in like 
manner in the other half of the orbit; the rate of increase and diminu- 
tion being as the sine of the distance from the apsis, or conjunction. 
Hence the rule in verse 88, for finding the true dimensions of the epi- 
cycle at any point in the orbit. It is founded upon the simple propor- 
tion: as radius, the sine of the distance at which the diminution (or 
increase) is greatest, is to the amount of diminution (or of increase) at 
that point, so is the sine of the given distance to the corresponding 
diminution (or increase); the application of the correction thus obtained 
to the dimensions of the epicycle at the apsis, or conjunction, gives the 
true epicycle. 

We shall revert farther on to the subject of this change in the dimen- 
sions of the epicycle. 

The term employed to denote the epicycle, paridhi, means simply 
** circumference,'* or “ circle;" it is the same which is used elsewhere in 
this treatise for the circumference of the earth, etc. In a single instance, 
in verse 88, we have vrtta instead of paridhi; its signification is the 
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same, and its other usee are closely analogous to those of the more 
usual term. 

39. By the corrected epicycle multiply the base-sine 
(hhujajyd) and perpendicular-sine (kotijyd) respectively, and 
divide by the number of degrees in a circle : then, the arc corres- 
ponding to the result from the base-sine (bhujajydphala) is the 
equation of the apsis {mdnda phala), in minutes, etc. 

All the preliminary operations having been already performed, this is 
the final process by which is ascertained the equation of the apsis, or 
the amount by which a planet is, at any point in its revolution, drawn 
away from its mean place by the disturbing influence of the apsis. In 
modern phraseology, it is called the first inequality, due to the ellipticity 
of the orbit; or, the equation of the centre. 

Figure 3, upon the next page, will serve to illustrate the method of 
the process. 

Let AMM'P represent a part of the orbit of any planet, which is 
supposed to be a true circle, having E, the earth, for its centre. Along 
this orbit the planet would move, in the direction indicated by the 
arrow, from A through M and M' to P, and so on, with an equable 
motion, were it not for the attraction of the beings situated at the apsis 
(mandocca) and conjunction {gighrocca) respectively. The general mode 
of action of these beings has been explained above, under verses 1-5 
of this chapter: we have now to ascertain the amount of the disturb- 
ance produced by them at any given point in the planet s revolution. 
The method devised is that of an epicycle, upon the circumference of 
which the planet revolves with an equable motion, while the centre of the 
epicycle traverses the orbit with a velocity equal to that of the planet’s 
mean motion, having always a position coincident with the mean place 
of the planet. At present, we have to do only with the epicycle which 
represents the disturbing effect of the apsis {mandocca). The period of 
the planet’s revolution about the centre of the epicycle is the time 
which it takes the latter to make the circuit of the orbit from the apsis 
around to the apsis again, or the period of its anomalistic revolution. 
This is almost precisely equal to the period of sidereal revolution in the 
case of all the planets excepting the moon, since their apsides are re- 
garded by the Hindus are stationary (see above, under i. 41-44) : the 
moon's apsis, however, has a forward motion of more than 40® in a 
year; hence the moons anomalistic revolution is very perceptibly 
longer than its sidereal, being 27** 13** 18®. The arc of the epicycle 
traversed by the planet at any mean point in its revolution is accord- 
ingly always equal to the arc of the orbit intercepted between that 
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point and the apsis, or to the mean anomaly, when the latter is reckoned, 
in the usual manner, from the apsis forward to the planet. Thus, in the 
figure, suppose A to be the place of the apsis {mandocca, the apogee of 
the sun and moon, the aphelion of the other planets), and P that of the 
opposite point (perigee, or perihelion; it has in this treatise no distinct- 
ive name) ; and let M and be two mean positions of the planet, or 
actual positions of the centre of the epicycle; the lesser circles drawn 
about these four points represent the epicycle: this is made, in the figure, 
of twice the size of that assumed for the moon, or a little smaller than 
that of Mars. Then, when the centre of the epicycle is at A, the 

planet's place in the epicycle is at a; as the centre advances to M, M', 

and P, the planet moves in the opposite direction, to m, m', and p, the 
arc a'm being equal to AM, a" m' to AM', and a'" p to AP. It is as if, 
while the axis Ea revolves, about E, the part of it Aa remained con- 
stant in direction, parallel to EA, assuming the positions Mm, M'm', 
and Pp, successively. The effect of this combination of motions is to 
make the planet virtually traverse the orbit indicated in the figure by 

the broken line, which- is a circle of equal radius with the true orbit, 

but having its centre removed from E, toward A, by a distance equal to 


Fig. 3. 



Aa, the radius of the epicycle. This identity of the virtual orbit with 
an eccentric circle, of which the eccentricity is equal to the radius of 
the epicycle, was doubtless known to the Hindus, as to Ptolemy: the 
latter, in the third book of his Syntaxis, demonstrates the equivalence of 
the suppositions of an epicycle and an eccentric, and chooses the latter 
to represent the first inequality: the Hindus have preferred the other 
supposition, as better suited to their methods of calculation, and as ad- 
mitting a general similarity in the processes for the apsis and the con- 
junction. The Hindu theory, however, as remarked above (under vv 
1-5 of this chapter), rejects the idea of the actual motion of the planet 
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in the epicycle, or on the eccentric circle: the method is but a device 
for ascertaining the effect of the attractive force of the being at the 
apsis. Thus the planet really moves in the circle AMM'P, and if the 
lines Em, Em' be drawn, meeting the orbit in o and o', its actual place 
is at 0 and o', when its mean place is at M and M' respectively. To 
ascertain the value of the arcs oM and o'M', which arc the amount of 
removal from the mean place, or the equation, is the object of the pro- 
cess prescribed by the text. 

Suppose the planet’s mean place to be M, its mean distance from the 
apsis being AM: it has traversed, as above explained, an equal arc a'm, 
in the epicycle. From M draw MB and MF, and from m draw vin, 
at right angles to the lines upon which they respectively fall : then MB 
is the base-sine (bhujajyd), or the sine of mean anomaly, and MF, or its 
equal EB, is the perpendicular-sine {kotijyd), or cosine, and mn and 
nM ^re corresponding sine and cosine in ilie epicycle. But as the rela- 
tion of the circumference of the orbit to that of the epicycle is known, 
and as all corresponding parts of two circles are to one another as their 
respective circumferences, the values of mn and nM arc found by a 
proportion, as follows: as 360° is to the number of degrees in the cir- 
cumference of the epicycle at M, so is MB to mn, and EB to nM. 
Hence mn is called the “ result from the base-sine {bhujajydphala, or, 
more briefly, bhujafihala or bdhuphala), and ?iM the “ result from the 
perpendicular-sine” {koiijydphala^ or kotiphala): the latter of the two, 
however, is not employed in the process for calculating the equation of 
the apsis. Now, as the dimensions of the epicycle of the apsis are in 
all cases small, mn may without any considerable error be assumed to 
be equal to oq, which is the sine of the arc oM, the equation : this 
assumption is accordingly made, and the conversion of nm, as sine, into 
its corresponding arc, gives the equation required. 

The same explanation applies to the position of the planet at M' : 
a"m' the equivalent of AMM', is here the arc of the epicycle traversed; 
m'n', its sine, is calculated from M'B', as before, and is assura,ed to 
equal o'q', the sine of the equation o'M'. 

To' give a further and practical illustration of the process, we will 
proceed to calculate the equation of the apsis for the moon, at the time 
for which her mean place has been found in the notes to the last chap- 
ter, viz., the 1st of January, 1860, midnight, at Washington. 

Moon’s mean longitude, midnight, at Ujjayint (i. 63), 11’ 15“ 23' 24" 

add the equation for difference of meridian (de^&ntaraphala), 
or for her motion between midnight at Ujj. and Wash. (i. 60,61), 

Moon’s mean longitude at required time, 11 20 59 1 

10 




6 35 37 
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Longitude of moon*s apsis, midnight, at Ujjayint (i. 53) , 
addi for difference of meridian, as above. 


10- 9* 42' 26" 
2 50 


Longitude of moon’s apsis at required time, 
deduct moon’s mean longitude (ii. 29), 


10 9 45 16 

11 20 69 1 


Moon’s mean anomaly {mandakendra)^ 


10 18 46 16 


The anomaly being reckoned forward on the orbit from the planet, 
the position thus found for the moon relative to the apsis is, nearly 
enough for purposes of illustration, represented by M in the figure. By 
the rule given above, in verse 30, the base-sine {hhujajyd ) — since the 
anomaly is in the fourth, an even, quadrant — ^is to be taken from the 
part of the quadrant not included in the anomaly, or AM; the per- 
pendicular-sine (kotijyd) is that corresponding to its complement, or 
MD. That is to say : 

From the anomaly, 10* 18** 46' 16" 

deduct three quadrants, 9 


remains the arc ML, 
take this from a quadrant, 


1 18 46 15 
3 


remains the arc AM, 1 11 18 46 

And by the method already illustrated under verses 31, 32, the sine 
corresponding to the latter arc, which is the base-sine (bhujajyd)^ or the 
sine of mean anomaly, MB, is foimd to be 2266'; that from MD, which 
is MF, or EB, the perpendicular-sine {kotijyd), or cosine of mean 
anmaly, is 2585'. 

The next point is to find the true size of the epicycle at M. By 
verse 34, the contraction of its circumference amounts at D to 20'; 
hence, according to the rule in verse 38, we make the proportion, sin 
AD : 20' : : sin AM : diminution at M ; or,. 

3438: 20: : 2266: 13 

Deducting from 32®, the circumference of the epicycle at A, the amount 
of diminution thus ascertained, we have 31“ 47' as its dimensions at M. 

Once more, by verse 39, we make the proportion, circ. of orbit : circ. 
of epicycle : : MB : mn ; or, 

360® : 8I®47' : : 2266 : 200 

The value, then, of mn, the result from the bnse-sine (bhvjajydphala), 
is 200'; which, as mn is assumed to equal og, is the sine of the equa- 
tion. Being less than 225', its arc (see the table of sines, above) is of 
the same value ; 8® 20', accordingly, is the moon’s equation of the apsis 
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(mdnda phala) at the given time : the figure shows it to be subtractive 
(rna), as the rule in verse 45 also declares it. Hence, from the 


Moon’s mean longitude. 


11 • 20* 69' 

deduct the equation, 


§ 

CO 

Moon’s true longitude, 


11 17 39 

We present below, in a briefer form, the results of 
tion made for the sim, at the same time. 

a similar calcula- 

Sun’s mean longitude, midnight, at Ujjayini (i. 53), 

8 

17* 48' 7-’ 

add for difference of meridian (i. 60, 61) , 


25 6 

Sun’s mean longitude at required time. 

8 

18 13 13 

Longitude of sun’s apsis (i. 41), 

2 

17 17 24 

Sun’s mean anomaly (ii. 29), 

5 

29 4 11 

subtract from two quadrants (ii. 30), 

6 


Arc determining base-sine, 


65' 49'' 

Base-sine {bhujajyfi), 


66' 

Dimensions of epicycle (li. 38), 


14” 

Besult from base-sine (bhujajy4phala), or sine of equation (ii. 30), 


2' 

Equation (mdnda phala, ii. 46), 


+2' 

Sun’s true longitude, 

8 

• 18* 16' 


In making these calculations, we have neglected the seconds, rejecting 
the fraction of a minute, or counting it as a minute, according as it was 
less or greater than a half. For, considering that this method is followed 
in the table of sines, which lies at the foundation of the whole process, 
and considering that the sine of the arc in the epicycle is assumed to be 
equal to that of the equation, it would evidently be a waste of labor, and 
an affectation of an exactness greater than the process contemplates, or 
than its general method renders practicable, to carry into seconds the data 
employed. 

As stated below, in verse 43, the equation thus found is the only one 
required in determining the true longitude of the sun and of the moon: 
in the case of the other planets, however, of which the apparent place is 
affected by the motion of the earth, a much longer and more complicated 
process is necessary, of which the explanation commences with the next 
following passage. 

The Ptolemaic method of making the calculation of the equation of 
the centre for the sun and moon is illustrated by the annexed figure 
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(Fig. 4). The points E, A, M, a, w/, and o, correspond with those simi- 
larly marked in the last figure (Fig. 3). The centre of the eccentric 
circle is at c, and Ec, which equals Aa, is the eccentricity, which is given. 
Join em; the angle mca equals MEA, 6he mean anomaly, and Emc 

equals MEo, the equation. Extend 
me to d, where it meets Ed, a per- 
pendicular let fall upon it from E. 
Then, in the right-angled triangle 
Ecd, the side Ec and the angles 
— since Eed equals mea — are 
given, to find the other sides, ed 
and dE. Add ed to cm, the ra- 
dius; add the square of the sum 
to that of Ed; the square root 
of their sum is Em : then, in the 
right-angled triangle mEd, all 
the sides and the right angle arc 
given, to find the angle Emc, the 
equation. 

This process is equivalent to a transfer of the epicycle from M to E ; 
Ed becomes the result from the base-sine {hhujajydphnla)^ and de that 
from the perpendicular-sine (koEjtjaphala), and the angle of the equation 
is found in the same manner as its sine, ec, is found in the Hindu process 
next to be explained; while, in that which wo have been considering, Ed 
3S assumed to be equal to cc. 

Ptolemy also adds to the moon’s orbit an epicycle, to account for her 
second inequality, the evection, the discovery of which does him so much 
honor. Of this inequality the Hindus take no notice. 

40. The result from the perpendicular-sine (kotiphala) of 
the distance from the conjunction is to be added to radius, wlien 
the distance (kendra) is in the half-orbit beginning with Capricorn; 
but when in that beginning with Cancer, the result from the per- 
pendicular-sine is to be subtracted. 

41. To the square of this sum or difference add the square 
of the result from the base-sine (hdhuphala); the square root of 
their sum is the hypothenuse (karna) called variable (cala). 
Multiply the result from the base-sine by radius, and divide by 
the variable hypothenuse : 

42. The arc corresjX)nding to the quotient is, in minutes, 
etc,, the equation of the conjunction (gdighrya phala); it is em- 


Fig. 4. 
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ployed in the first and in the fourth process of correction {harman) 
for Mars and the other planets. 

The process prescribed by this passage is essentially the same with 
that explained and illustrated under the preceding verse, the only difference 
being that here the sine of the required equation, instead of being 
assumed equal to that of the arc traversed by the planet in the epicycle, 
is obtained by calculation from it. The annexed figure (Fig. 5) will ex- 
hibit the method pursued. 

The larger circle, CMM'O, represents, ns before, the orbit in which 
any one of the planets, as also the being at its conjunction (gighrocca) are 


Fig. 5. 



making the oircjuit of the heavens about E, the earth, as a centre, in the 
direction indicated by the arrow, from C through M and M' to 0, and so 
on. But since, in every case, the conjunction moves more rapidly east- 
ward than the planet, overtaking and passing it, if we suppose the con- 
junction stationary at C, the virtual motion of the planet relative to that 
point is backward, or from 0 through M' and M to C, its mean rate of 
approach toward C being the difference between the mean motion of the 
planet and that of the sun. As before, the amount to which the planet 
is drawn away from its mean place toward the conjunction is calculated 
by means of an epicycle. The circles drawn in the figure to represent 
the epicycle are of the relative dimensions of that assigned to Mercury, 
or a little more than half that of Mars. The direction of the planet's 
motion in the epicycle is the reverse of that in the epicycle of the apsis, 
as regards the actual motion of the planet in its orbit, being eastward at 
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the conjuiK'tion ; as regards the motion of the planet relative to the con- 
junction, it is the same as in the former carse, being in the contrary direc- 
tion at the conjunction: its effect, of course, is to increase the rate of the 
eastward movement at that point. The time of the planet’s revolution 
about the centre of the epicycle is the interval between two successive 
passages through the point C, the conjunction: that is to say, it is equal 
to the period of synodical revolution of each planet. Those periods are, 
according to the elements presented in the text of this Siddhanta, as 
follows : 


Mercury, 


21* 

42"* 

Venus, 

683 

21 

37 

Mars, 

779 

22 

11 

Jupiter, 

398 

21 

20 

Saturn, 

378 

2 

4 


The arc of the epicycle traversed by the planet, at any point in its revo- 
lution, is equal to its distance from the conjunction, when reckoned for- 
ward from the planet, according to the method prescribed in verse 29. 

Suppose, now, the mean place of the planet, relative to its conjunction 
(^.tghrocca) at C, to be at M: its place in the epicycle is at m, as far from 
c'", in either direction, as 'M from C. The arc of the epicycle already 
tiuversed is indicated in this figure, as in "Fig. 3, by the heavier line. 
Draw Em, cutting the orbit in o; then o is the planet’s true place, and 
oM is the equation, or the amount of removal from the mean place by 
the attraction of the being at C. 

The sine and cosine of the distance from the conjunction, the dimen- 
sions of the epicycle, and the value of the correspondents in the epicycle 
to the sine and cosine, arc found as in the preceding process. Add nM, 
the result from the cosine (koiijijaphala), to ME, the radius: the result 
is the perpendicular, Ea, of the triangle E^m. To the square of En 
add that of the base a /a, the result from the sine {bhujajydphala) ; the 
square root of the sum is the line Em, the hypothenuse: it is termed the 
variable hypothenuse {cala karna) from its constantly changing its 
length. We have now the two similar triangles Emu and Eo^, a 
comparison of the corresponding parts of which gives us the proportion 
Em: mn\ : Eo : og; that is to say, og, which is the sine of the equation 
oM, equals the product of Eo, the radius, into mn, the result from the 
base-sine, divided by the variable hypothenuse, Em. 

When the planet’s mean place is in the quadrant DO, as at M', the 
result from the perpendicular- sine (kotijydphala), or M'n', is subtracted 
from radius, and the remainder, E?t'» is employed as before to find the 
value of Em^ the variable hypothenuse : and the comparison of the 
similar triangles Em'n' and Eo'^' gives o'^', the sine of the equation, 
o'M'. 
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It is obvious that when the mean distance of a planet from its conjunc- 
tion is less than a quadrant in either direction, as at M, the base En is 
greater than radius; when that distance is more than a quadrant, as at 
M', the base En' is less than radius: the cosine is to be added to radius 
in the one case, and subtracted from it in the other. This is the mean- 
ing of the rule in verse 40 : compare the notes to i. 58 and ii. 30. 

In illustration of the process, we will calculate the equation of the 
conjunction of Mercury for the given time, or for midnight preceding 
January 1st, 1860, at Washington. 

Since the Hindu system, like the Greek, interchanges in the case of the 
two inferior planets the motion and place of the planet itself and of the 
sun, giving to the former as its mean motion that which is the mean 
apparent motion of the sun, and assigning to the conjunction (gighrocca) 
a revolution which is actually that of the planet in its orbit, the mean 
position of Mercury at the given time is that found above (under v. 39) 
to be that of the sun at the same time, while to find that of its conjunc- 
tion we have to add the equation for difference of meridian (degdntara’ 
phala, i. 60, 61), to the longitude given undcT i. 53 as that of the planet. 

Longitude of Mercury’s conjunction {<;tglirocca) ^ midnight, at Ujjayini 4* 15® 13' 8"^ 

add for difference of meridian, 1 44 14 

4 16 67 22 
8 18 13 13 

Mean commutation (^ighrakendra), 7 28 44 9 

The position of Mercury with reference to the conjunction is accord- 
ingly very nearly that of M', in Fig. 5; The arc which determines the 

base-sine (hhujajyd), or OM', is 58° 44', while M'D, its complement, 
from which the perpendicular-sine {kofijyd) is taken, is 31° 16'. The 
corresponding sines, M'B' and M'G. are 2938' and 1784' respectively. 

The epicycle of Mercury is one degree less at T> than at O. Hence 
the proportion 

3438 : 60: : 2938 : 51 

gives 51' as the diminution at M : the circumference of the epicycle at M', 
then, is 132° 9'. The two proportions 

360° : 132° 9' : : 2938 : 1078, and 360° : 132° 9' : : 1784 : 655, 

give UR the value of as 1078', and that of ?i'M' as 655'. The 

commutation being more than three and less than nine signs, or in the 
half-orbit beginning with Cancer, the fourth sign, n'M' is to be sub- 


Longitude of conjunction at required time, 
Mean longitude of Mercury, 
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tracted from EM', or radius, 3438'; the remainder, 2783', is the perpen- 
dicular En'. 


To the square of En', 

7,746,089 

add the square of n'm\ 

1,162,084 

of their sum. 

8,907,173 

the square root, 

2,984 


is the variable hypothenuse {cala harna), E»j'. The comparison of the 
triangles Ern'n' and Eo'^' gives the proportion E?n' : m'n' : : Eo' : o'f/', or 

2984 : 1078 : : 3438 : 1242 

The value of o'g', the sine of the equation, is accordingly 1242' : the cor- 
responding arc, o'M, is found by the process prescribed in verse 33 to be 
21° 12'. The figure shows the equation to be subtractive. 

The annexed table presents the results of the calculation of the equa- 
tion of the conjunction {qighrakarman) for the five planets. 


Results of the First Process for finding the True Places of the Planets. 


Planet. 

Moan 

Longi- 

tude. 

Longitude 

of 

Conjunction. 

Mean 

Commuta- 

tion. 

Base- 

sine. 

Corr. 

Epi- 

cycle. 

Result 

from 

B.- 

sine. 

Result 

from 

P.- 

Sine. 

Vari- 

able 

Hyp. 

Equat'n 

of 

Conj. 


BO/ // 

so/ // 

B o / // 

, 

“9 / 

/ 

, 

. / 

li 

0 / 

Mercury. 

8 18 13 13 

4 16 57 22 

7 28 44 9 

2938 

132 9 

1078 

655 

2984 

-21 12 

Venus, 

8 18 13 13 

10 21 49 47 

2 3 36 84 

8080 

260 13 

2226 

1104 

6058 

+ 26 7 

Mars, 

6 24 30 67 

8 18 13 13 

2 23 42 16 

1 3416 

232 1 

2202 

225 

4274 

+ 31 1 

Jupiter, 

2 26 2 14 

8 18 13 13 

5 22 10 69 

[ 468 

1 70 16 

91 

665 

2774 

+ 1 53 

Saturn, 

3 20 12 3 

1 8 18 13 13 

4 28 1 10 

1820 

39 32 

200 

320 

3124 

+ 3 40 


This is, however, only a first step in the whole operation for finding 
the true longitudes of these five planets, as is laid clown in the next 
passage. 

43. The process of correction for the apsis (mdnda karman) 
is the only one required for the sun and moon ; for Mars and 
the other planets are prescribed that for the conjunction (gdighrya), 
that for the apsis {mdnda), again that for the apsis, and that for 
the conjunction — four, in succession. 

44. To the mean place of the planet apply half the equation 
of the conjunction (gighraphala) , likewise half the equation of 
the apsis ; to the mean place of the planet apply the whole equation 
of the apsis (mandaphala) , and also that of the conjunction. 
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45. In the case of all the planets, and both in the process of 
correction for the conjunction and in that for the apsis, the equa- 
tion is additive (dhana) when the distance (kendra) is in the half- 
orbit beginning with Aries ; subtractive (rna), when in the half- 
orbit beginning with Libra. 

The 3aile contained in the last verse is a general one, applying to all 
the processes of calculation of the equations of place, and has already 
been anticipated by us above. Its meaning is^ that when the anomaly 
(niandakendra), or commutation (gighrahendra), reckoned always forward 
from the planet to the apsis or conjunction, is less than six signs, the 
equation of place is additive; when the former is more than six signs, 
the equation is subtractive. The reason is made clear by the figures given 
above, and by the explanations under verses 1-5 of this chapter. 

It should have been mentioned above, under verse 29, where the word 
hendra was first introduced, that, as employed in this sense by the Hin- 
dus, it properly signifi(‘s the position (see note to i. 53) of the “ centre 
of the epicycle — which coincides with the mean place of the planet itself 
— relative to the apsis or conjunction respectively. In the text of the 
Surya-Siddhanta it is used only with this signification : the commentary 
employs it also to designate the centre of any circle. 

Since the sun and moon have but a r'ngle inequality, according to the 
Hindu system, the calculation of their true places is simple and easy. 
With the other planets the case is different, on account of the existence 
of two causes of disturbance in their orbits, and the consequent necessity 
both of applying two equations, and also of allowing for the effect of each 
cause in determining the equation due to the other. For, to the appre- 
hension of the Hindu astronomer, it would not be proper to calculate the 
two equations from the mean place of the planet; nor, again, to calculate 
either of the two from the mean place, and, having applied it, to take 
the new position thus found as a basis from which to calculate the other; 
since the planet is virtually drawn aw^ay from its mean place by the 
divinity at either apex (uccii) before it is submitted to the action of the 
other. The method adopted in this Siddhanta of balancing the two 
influences, and arriving at their joint effect upon the planet, is stated in 
verses 43 and 44. The phraseology of the text is not entirely explicit, 
and would bear, if taken alone, a different inter] >retation from that which 
the commentary puts upon it, and which the rules to be given later show 
to be its true meaning; this is as follows: first calculate from the mean 
place of the planet the equation of the conjunction, and apply the half 
of it to the mean place; from the position thus obtained calculate the 
equation of the apsis, and apply half of it to the longitude as already 

11 
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once equated; from this result find once more the equation of the apsis, 
and apply it to the original mean place of the planet; and finally, calcu- 
late from, and apply to, this last place the whole equation of the con- 
junction. 

We have calculated by this method the true places of the five planets, 
and present the results of the processes in the following tables. Those 
of the first process have been already given under the preceding pas- 
sage : the application of half the equations there found to the mean 
longitude gives us the longitude once equated as a basis for the next 
process. 


Results of the Second Process for finding the True Places of the Planets, 


Planet. 

Equated 

[jougitude. 

Longitude 
of Apsis. 

Equated 

Anomaly. 

Base- 

sine. 

Corrected 

Epicycle. 



3 • ' 

Q 0 / // 


■ 

0 

/ 

o / 

Mercury, 

8 7 37 




29 

6 

- 2 7 

Venus, 

1 9 1 17 

2 19 62 17 


mmM 

11 

48 


Mars, 

6 10 1 ' 



iSSI 

72 

24 


Jupiter, 1 

2 26 59 

5 21 22 19 

a ai 33 

8420 

32 


+ 65 

Saturn, 

1 3 22 1 

7 26 37 84 

4 4 37 

2S29 

48 

11 

+ 6 20 


Again, the application of half these equations to the longitudes as 
once equated furnishes the data for the third process. The longitudes of 
the apsides, being the same as in the second operation, are not repeated 
in this table. 


Results of the Third Process for finding the True Places of the Planets. 


Planet. 

Equated 

Longitude. 

Equated 

Anonsaly. 


Corrected 

Epicycle. 

Equation 
of Apsis. 

Mercury, 

Venus, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 

Bo/ 

8 6 34 

9 1 28 

6 6 0 

2 29 30 

3 25 11 

Bo/ 

11 3 64 

5 18 24 
10 6 3 

2 21 62 

4 1 27 

/ 

1512 

691 

2814 

3403 

2982 

o / 

29 7 

11 48 

72 83 

32 1 

48 9 

o / 

-2 2 
+ 0 23 
-9 30 
+ 5 4 

+6 83 


The original mean longitudes are now corrected by the results of the 
third process, to obtain a position from which shall be once more calcu- 
lated the equation of the conjunction; and the application of this to the 
position which furnished it yields, as a final result, the true place of each 
planet. 
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Results of the Fourth Process for finding the True Places of the Planets. 


Planet. 

Equated 

Longitude. 

Equated 

commuta- 

tion. 

Base- 

sine. 

Corr. 

Epi> 

cycle. 

Result 

from 

B.-sine. 

Result 

from 

P.- 

sine. 

■wr 

able 

Hy- 

poth. 

Equa- 
tion of 
Gonj. 

True 

Longi- 

tude. 


o 

00 

09 

O 

/ 

o / 

t 

/ 

/ 

O ! 

S 0 / 

Mercury, 

8 16 11 

8 0 46 

3000 

132 8 


616 

3029 

-21 20 

7 24 81 

Venus, 

8 18 36 

2 3 14 

3069 

260 13 

2218 

1118 

5067 

+ 26 59i 

9 14 36 

Mars, 

5 15 1 

8 3 12 

3482 

282 0 

2212 

124 

3984 

+ 33 44 

6 18 45 

Jupiter, 

8 16 

6 17 7 

766 

70 27 


656 

2786 

+ 36 

3 4 11 

Saturn, 

3 26 46 

4 21 28 

2141 

39 37 

286 

296 

8151 

+ 4 17 

4 12 


We cannot furnish a comparison of ^he Hindu determinations of the 
true places of the planets with their actual positions as ascertained by 
our modern methods, until after the subject of the latitude has been dealt 
with : see below, under verses 56-'58. 

The Hindu method of finding the true longitudes of the five planets 
whose apparent position is affected by the parallax of the earth’s motion 
having thus been fully explained, we will proceed to indicate, as suc- 
cinctly as possible, the way in which the same problem is solved by the 
great Greek astronomer. The annexed figure (Fig. 6) will illustrate his 
method : it is taken from those presented in the Syntaxis, but with such 
modifications of form as to make it correspond with the figures previ- 
ously given here : the conditions which it represents are only hypothetical, 
not according with the actual elements of any of the planetary orbits. 

Let E be the earth’s place, and let the circle ApC, described about 
E as a centre, represent the mean orbit of any planet, EA being the 
direction of its line of apsides, and EC that of its conjunction {gighra)y 


Fig. 6. 


called by Ptolemy the apogee 
of its epicycle. Let EX be the 
double eccentricity, or the equi- 
valent to the radius of the Hindu 
epicycle of the apsis; and let 
EX be bisected in Q. Then, as 
regards the influence of the 
eccentricity of the orbit upon 
the place of the planet, the 
centre of equable angular motion 
is at X, but the centre of equal 
distance is at Q : the planet 
virtually describes the circle 
AP, of which Q is the centre, but at the same rate as if it were moving 
equably upon the dotted circle, of which the centre is at X. The angle of 
mean 6tnomaly, accordingly, w^hich increases proportionally to the time, is 
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ajXA^, but P is the planet’s place, PEA the true anomaly, and EPX the 
equation of place. The value of EPX is obtained by a process analogous 
to that described above, under verse 39 (pp. 75, 76); EB and BX, and QD 
and DX, are first found; then DP, which, by subtracting DX, gives XP; 
XP added to BX gives BP; and from BP and BE is derived EPB, the 
equation required; subtract this from PXA, and the remainder is KEA, 
the planet’s true distance from the apsis. About P describe the epicycle 
of the conjunction, and draw the radius PT parallel to EC : then T 
is the planet’s place in the epicycle, p its apparent position in the mean 
orbit and TEP the equation of the epicycle, or of the conjunction. 
In order to arrive at the value of this equfition, Ptolemy first finds that 
of SEE, the corresponding angle when the centre of the epicycle is 
placed at E, at the mean distance EE, or radius, from E : he then 
diminishes it by a complicated process, into the details of which it is not 
necessary here to enter, and which, as he himself acknowledges, is not 
strictly accurate, but yields results sufficiently near to the truth. The 
application of the equation thus obtained to the place of the planet as 
already once equated gives the final result sought for, its geocentric place. 

In the case of Mercury, Ptolemy introduces the additional supposition 
that the centre of equal distances, instead of being fixed at Q, revolves 
in a retrograde direction upon the circumference of a circle of which X 
is the centre, and XQ the radius. 

After a thorough discussion of the observations upon which his data 
and his methods are founded, and a full exposition of the latter, Ptolemy 
proceeds himself to construct tables, which are included in the body of 
his work, from which the true places of the planets at any given time 
may be found by a brief and simple process. The Hindus are also ac- 
customed to employ such tables, although their construction and use are 
nowhere alluded to in this treatise. Hindu tables, in part professing to 
be calculated according to the Surya-Siddhanta, have been published by 
Bailly (Traits de I’Astr. Ind. et Or., p. 335, etc.), by Bentley (Hind. 
Ast., p. 219, etc.), by Warren (Kala Sankalita, Tables), by Mr. Hoising- 
ton (Oriental Astronomer, p,, 61, etc.), and, for the sun and moon, by 
Davis (As. Ees., ii. 255, 256). 

We are now in a condition to compare the planetary system of the 
Hindus with that of the Greeks, and to take note of the principal re- 
semblances and differences between them. And it is evident, in the first 
place, that in all their grand features the two are essentially 'the same. 
Both alike analyze, with remarkable success, the irregularities of the 
apparent motions of the planets into the two main elements of which 
they are made up, and both adopt the same method of representing and 
calculating those irregularities. Both alike substitute eccentric circles 
for the true elliptic orbits of the planets. Both agree in assigning to 
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Mercury and Venus the same mean orbit and motion as to the sun, and 
in giving them epicycles which in fact correspond to their heliocentric 
orbits, making the centre of those epicycles, however, not the true,' but 
the mean place of the sun, and also applying to the latter the correction 
due to the eccentricity of the orbit. Both transfer the centre of the 
orbits of the superior planets from the sun to the earth, and then assign 
to each, as an epicycle, the earth's orbit; not, however, in the form of 
an ellipse, nor even of an eccentric, but in that of a true circle; and 
here, too, both make the place of the centre of the epicycle to depend 
upon the mean, instead of the true, place of the sun. The key to the 
whole system of the Greeks, and the determining cause both of its numerous 
accordances with the actual conditions of things in nature, and of its 
inaccuracies, is the principle, distinctly laid down and strictly adhered to 
by 4hem, that the planetary movements are to be represented by a 
combination of equable circular motions alone, none other being deemed 
suited to the dignity and perfection of the heavenly bodies. By the 
Hindus, this principle is nowhere expressly recognized, so far as we are 
aware, as one of binding influence, and although their whole system, no 
less than that of the Greeks, seems in other respects inspired by it, it is 
in one point, as we shall note more particularly hereafter, distinctly 
abandoned and violated by them (see below, under vv. 50, 51). We 
cannot but regard wdth the highest admiration the acuteness and industry, 
the power of observation, analysis, and deduction of tlie Greeks, that, 
hampered by false assumptions, and imperfectly provided with instruments, 
they were able to construct a science containing so much of truth, and 
serving as a secure basis for the improvements of after time : whether 
we pay the same tribute to the genius of the Hindu will depend upon 
whether we consider him also, like all the rest of the world, to have 
been the pupil of the Greek in astronomical science, or whether we shall 
believe him to have arrived independently at a system so closely the 
counterpart of that of the West. 

The differences between the tw’o system are much less fundamental 
and important. The assumption of a centre of equal distance different 
from that of equal angular motion — and, in the case of Mercury, itself 
also movable — is unknown to the Hindus : this, how'ever, appears to be 
an innovation introduced into the Greek system by Ptolemy, and un- 
known before his time; it was adopted by him, in spite of its seeming 
arbitrariness, because it gave him results according more nearly with his 
observations. The moon’s evection, the discovery of Ptolemy, is equally 
wanting in the Hindu astronomy. As regards the combined application 
of the equations of the apsis and the conjunction, the two systems are 
likewise at variance. Ptolemy follows the truer, as well as the simpler, 
method : he applies first the whole correction for the eccentricity of the 
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orbit, obtaining as a result, in the case of the superior planets, the 
planet's true heliocentric place; and this he then corrects for the parallax 
of the earth's position. Here, too, ignorant as he was of the actual 
relation between the two equations, we may suppose him to have been 
guided by the better coincidence with observation of the results of his 
processes when thus conducted. The Hindus, on the other hand, not 
knowing to which of the two supernatural beings at the apsis and con- 
junction should be attributed the priority of influence, conceived them 
to act simultaneously, and adopted the method stated above, in verse 44, 
of obtaining an average place whence their joint effect should be calcu- 
lated. This is the only point where they forsook the geometrical method, 
and suffered their theory respecting the character of the forces producing 
the inequalities of motion to modify their processes and results. The 
change of dimensions of the epicycles is also a striking peculiarity of the 
Hindu system, and to us, thus far, its most enigmatical feature. The 
virtual effect of the alteration upon the epicycles themselves is to give 
them a form approximating to the elliptical. But, although the epicycles 
of the conjunction of the inferior planets represent the proper orbits of 
those planets, and those of the superior the orbit of the earth, it is not 
possible to see in this alteration an unconscious recognition of the principle 
of ellipticity, because the major axis of the qua^i-ellipse — or, in the case 
of Jupiter and Saturn, the minor axis — is constantly pointed toward the 
earth. Its effect upon the orbit described by the planet is, as concerns the 
epicycle of the apsis, to give to the eccentric circle an ovoid shape, 
flattened in the first and fourth quadrants, bulging in the second and 
third: this is, so far as it goes, an approximation toward Ptolemy’s virtual 
orbit, a circle described about a centre distant from the earth’s place by 
only half the equivalent of the radius of the Hindu epicycle (the circle 
AT in figure 6) : but the approximation seems too distant to furnish any 
hint of an explanation. A diminution of the epicycle also effects a corres- 
ponding diminution of the equation, carrying the planet forward where 
the equation is subtractive, and backward where it is additive : but we 
hardly feel justified in assuming that it is to be regarded as an empirical 
correction, applied to make the results of calculation agree more nearly 
with those of observation, because its amount and place stand in no 
relation which we have been able to trace to the true elements of the 
planetary orbits, nor is the accuracy of either the Hindu calculations or 
observations so great as to make such slight corrections of appreciable 
importance. We are compelled to leave the solution of this difficulty, 
if it shall prove soluble, to later investigation, and a more extended com- 
parison of the different text-books of Hindu astronomical science. 

As regards the numerical value of the elements adopted by the two 
systems— their mutual relation, and their respective relations to the true 
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elements established by modern science, arc exhibited in the annexed 
table. The first part of it presents the comparative dimensions of the 
])lanetary orbits, or the value of the radius of each in terms of that of 
the earth’s orbit. In the case of Mercury and Venus, this is represented 
by the relation of the radius of the epicycle (of the conjunction) to that 
of the orbit; in the case of the superior planets, by that of the radius 
of the orbit to the radius of the epicycle. For the Hindu system it 
was necessary to give two values in every case, derived respectively from 
the greatest and least dimensions of the epicycles. Such a relative de- 
termination of the moon's orbit, of course, could not be obtained: its 
absolute dimensions will be found stated later (see under iv. 3 and xii. 
84). The second part of the table gives, as the fairest practicable com- 
parison of the values assigned by (‘ach system to the eccentricities, the 
greatest equations of the centre. For Mercury and Venus, however, the 
ancient and modern determinations of these equations are not at all 
comparable, the latter giving their actual heliocentric amount, the former 
their apparent value, as seen from the earth. 

Relafive Dimensions ond Erceit(riciti<s of the Plane fnnj Oihiis, aecordimj 

to Different Auihoriiics. 




Radius of the Orbit. 


Greatest Eejuation of the Centre.! 

Planet. 

Surya* Sii 

!' “ 

[even quad. 

Idhanta. 

odd quad. 

Rtolcmy. 

Moderns. 

Surya- 

Siddlianta. 

Ptolemy. 

Moderns. 

SUD, 

Mood, 

Mercury, 

VenuB, 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

5 f If 

2 10 31 

5 2 46 

2 23 

6 1 

1 55 27 

6 17 13 

.3694 

.3667 ’ 

1 .3760 

.3871 

4 27 35 

2 62 

23 40 43 

.7278 

.7222 

.7194 

.7283 

1 46 3 

2 23 

0 47 U 

Mars, 

1.6139 

1.6613 

1.6190 

1.5237 

11 32 3 

11 32 

10 41 33 

Jupiter, 

6.1429 

6.0000 

6.2174 

6.2028 

6 6 68 

6 16 

6 31 14 

Saturn, 

9.2308 

9.00C0 

9.2308 

9.6389 

7 39 32 

6 32 

6 26 12 


46. Multiply the daily motion (bhukii) of a planet by the 
sun’s result from the base-sine (hdhuphala) , and divide by the 
number of minutes in a circle (bhacakra ) ; the result, in minutes, 
apply to the planet’s true place, in the same direction as the 
equation was applied to the sun. 

By this rule, allowance is made for that part of llie equation of time, 
or of the difference between mean and apparent solar time, which is due 
to the difference between the sun’s mean and true places. The instru- 
ments employed by the Hindus in measuring time are described, very 
briefly and insufficiently, in the thirteenth chapter of this work: in all 
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probability the gnomon and shadow was that most relied upon; at any 
rate, they can have had no means of keeping mean time with any accu- 
racy, and it appears from this passage that apparent time alone is re- 
garded as ascertainable directly. Now if the sun moved in the equi- 
noctial instead of in the ecliptic, the interval between the passage of his 
mean and his true place across the meridian would be the same part of 
a day, as the difference of the two places is of a circle : hence the pro- 
portion upon which the rule in the text is founded : as the number of 
minutes in a circle is to that in the sun’s equation (which is the same 
with his “ result from the base-sine: see above, v. 39), so is the w^hole 
daily motion of any planet to its motion during the interval. And 
^'ince, when the sun is in advance of his true place, he comes later lo 
the meridian, the planet moving on during the interval, and the reverse, 
the result is additive to the planet’s place, or subtractive from it accord- 
ing as the sun’s equation is additive or subtractive. 

The other source of difference between true and apparent time, the 
difference in the daily increment of the arcs of the ecliptic, in which 
the sun moves, and of those of the equinoctial, which are the measures 
of time, is not taken account of in this treatise. This is the more 
strange, as that difference is, for some other purposes, calculated and 
allowed for. 

At the time for which we have ascertained above the true places of 
the planets, the sun is so near the perigee, and his equation of place is 
so small, that it renders necessary no modification of the places as 
given : even the moon moves but a small fraction of a second during 
the interval between mean and apparent midnight. 

By hhukti, as used in this verse, we are to understand, of course, not 
the mean, but the actual, daily motion of the planet ; the commentary 
also gives the word this interpretation. How the actual rate of motion 
is found at any given time, is taught in the next passage. 

47. From the mean daily motion of the moon subtract the 
daily motion of its apsis (manda), and, having treated the differ- 
ence in the manner prescribed by the next rule, apply the result, 
as an additive or subtractive equation, to the daily motion. 

48. The equation of a planet’s daily motion is to be cal- 
culated like the place of the planet in the process for the apsis : 
multiply the daily motion by the difference of tabular sines corre- 
sponding to the base-sine (dorjyd) of anomaly, and then divide by 
two hundred and twenty-five ; 

49. Multiply the result by the corresponding epicycle of 
the apsis (mandaparidhi) , and divide by the number of degrees in 
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a circle (bhagana ) ; the result, in minutes, is additive when in 
the half-orbit beginning with Cancer, and subtractive when in 
that beginning with Capricorn. 

Only the effect of the apsis upon the daily rate of motion is treated 
of in these verses; the farther modification of it by the conjunclion is 
the s\ibject of those which succeed. 

Verse 47 is a, separate specification under the general rule given in 
the following verse, applying to the moon alone. The rate of a planet s 
motion in its epicycle being equal to its mean motion from the apsis, or 
its anomalistic motion, it is necessary in the ease of the moon, whose 
apsis has a perceptible forward movement, to subtract the daily amount 
of this movement from that of the planet in order to obtain the daily 
rate of removal from the apsis. 

In the first ludf of verse 48 the commentary sees only an intimation 
that, as regards the apsis, the equation of motion is found in the same 
g(‘ncral method as the equations of place, a certain factor being multiplied 
by the circumference of the epicycle and divided by that of the orbit. 
Such a direction, however, would be altogether trifling and superfluous, 
and not at all in accordance with the usual compressed style of the 
treatise; and moreover, were it to be so understood, we should lack any 
direction as to which of. the several places found for a planet in the 
process for ascertaining its true place should be assumed as that for 
which this first equation of motion is to bo calcnlatod. The true moan- 
ing of the line, beyond Jill reasonable question, i^, that the equation is 
to be derived from the same data from which the equation of place for 
the apsis was finally obtained, to be applied to the planet's mean posi- 
tion, as this is applied to its mean motion; from the data, namely, of 
the third process, as given above. 

The principle upon which the rule is founded may be explained as 
follows. The equation of motion for any given time is evidently equal 
to the amount of acceleration or of retardation effected during that time 
by the influence of the apsis. Thus, in Fig. 3 (p. 72), mn, the sine of 
a'm, is the equation of motion for the whole time during which the 
centre of the epicycle has been traversing the arc AM. If that arc, 
and the arc a'm, be supposed to be divided into any number of equal 
portions, each equal to a day’s motion, the equation of motion for each 
successive day will be equal to the successive increments of the sines of 
the increasing arcs in the epicycle; and these will be equal to the suc- 
cessive increments from day to day of the sines of mean anomaly, reduced 
to the dimensions of the epicycle. But the rate at which the sine 
is increasing or decreasing at any point in the quadrant is approximately 
measured by the difference of the tabular sines at that point ; and as 

12 
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the arcs of mean daily motion are generally quite small — being, except 
in the case of the moon, much less than 3'^ 45', the unit of the table 
— we may form this proportion : if,, at the point in the orbit occupied by 
the planet, a difference of 3” 45' in arc produces an increase or decrease 
of a given amount in sine, what increase or decrease of sine will be 
produced by a difference of arc equal to the planet’s daily motion? or, 
225 : diff. of tab. sines : : planet’s daily motion : corresponding diff. of 
sine. The reduction of the result of this proportion to the dimensions 
of the epicycle gives tlie equation sought. 

We will calculate by this method the true daily motion of the moon 
at the time for which her true longitude has been found above. 

Moon’s mean daily motion (i. 30), 790' 85" 

deduct daily motion of apsis (i. 33), 6 41 

Moon’s mean anomalistic motion, 783 54 

From the process of calculation of the moon’s true place, given above, 
we take 

Moon’s mean anomaly, 10* 18“ 4 ' 15'' 

Sine of anomaly (bhujajyd), 2266' 

From the table of sines (ii. 15-27), we find 

Corresponding difference of tabular sines 174' 

Hence the proportion 

225' : 174' : : 783'54" : 606'13" 

shows the increase of the sine of anomaly in a day at this point to be 
606' 13". The dimensions of the epicycle were found to be 31° 47'. Hence 
the proportion 

360° : 31°47' : : 606'13" : 63'31" 

gives us the desired equation of motion, as 53' 31". By verse 49 it is 
subtractive, the planet being less than a quadrant from the apsis, or its 
anomaly being more than nine and less than three signs. Therefore, 
from the 

Moon’s mean daily motion, 790' 86" 

subtract the equation, 58 81 

Moon’s true daily motion at given time, 787 4 

The roughness of the process is well illustrated by this example. 
Had the sine of anomaly been but 2' greater, the difference of sines would 
have been 10' less, and the equation only about 50'. 

The corrected rate of motion of the other planets will be given under 
found to be + 2' 18", and his true motion 61' 26". 
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The corrected rate of motion of the other phmets will be given uiiflcr 
the next following passage. 

50. Subtract the daily motion of a planet, thus corrected 
for the apsis (manda), from the daily motion of its conjunction 
(ctghra ) ; then multiply the remainder by the difference between 
the last hypothenuse and radius, 

51. And divide by the variable hypothenuse (cala harm) : 
the result is additive to the daily motion when the hypothenuse is 
greater than radius, and subtractive when this is less ; if, when 
subtractive, the equation is greater than the daily motion, deduct 
the latter from it, and the remainder is the daily motion in a 
retrograde (vakm) direction. 

The commentary gives no demonstration of the rule by which we are 
here taught to calculate the variation of the rate of motion of a planet 
occasioned by the action of its conjunction : the following figure, however 
(Fig. 7), will illustrate the principle upon which it is founded. 

As in a previous figure (Fig. 5, p. 77, CMM' represents the mean 
orbit of a planet, E the earth, and M the planet’s mean position, at a 
given time, relative to its conjunction, C: the circle described about M 
is the epicycle of the conjunction : it is drawn, in the figure, of the 

relative dimensions of that assumed 
for Mars. Suppose M'M to be the 
amount of motion of the centre of 
the epicycle, or the (equated) mean 
synodical motion of the planet, during 
one day yn'm is the arc of the epi- 
cycle traversed by the planet in the 
same time. As the amount of daily 
s} nodical motion is in every case 
small, these arcs are necessarily great- 
1} exaggerated in the figure, being 
made about twenty-four times too 
great for Mars. Had the planet 
remained stationary in the epicycle 
at m' while the centre of the epic}clc moved from M' to M, its place at the 
given time would be at 8 ; having moved to m, it is seen at t: hence st 
is the equation of daily motion, of which it is required to ascertain the 
value. Produce Em' to n, making Ew equal to Em, and join mn\ from 
M draw Mo at right angles to Em. Then, since the arc mm' is very small 
the angles Emn and Enm, as also Mmm' and Mui'm, may be regarded 
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as right angles; Mmo and nmm^ are therefore equal, each being the 
complement of Emm', and the triangles mnui' and Mmn are similar. 
Hence 

Mm : mo : : mm' : mn 

But EM : Mm : : MM' : mm' 

Hence, by combining terms, EM : mo : ; MM' : mn 

But fs : Ef : : mn : Em 

therefore, since EM equals Ef, by -r^ 

, . . ^ ^ is: mo: : MM' : Em 

again combining, j 

and, reducing the proportion to an equation, fs, the required equation 
of motion, equals MM', the equated mean synodical motion in a day, 
multiplied by wo, and d’vided by Em, the variable hypothenuse. This, 
however, is not precisely the rule given above; for in the text of this 
Siddhanta, wf, the difference betw^een the variable hypothenuse and 
radius, is substituted for -mo, as if the two were virtually equivalent: a 
highly inaccurate assumption, since they differ from one another by the 
versed sine, ot, of the equation of the conjunct on, Mt, which equation 
is sometimes as much as 40^^ : and indeed, the commentary, contrary to 
its usual habit of obsequiousness to the inspired text with which it has 
to deal, rejects this assumption, and says, without even an apology for 
the liberty it is taking, that by the word “ radius ” in verse 50 is to be 
understood the cosine {kofijya) of the second equation of the conjunction. 

In illustration of the rule, we will calculate the true rate of daily 
motion of the planet Mars, at the same time for which the previous 
calculations have been made. 

By the process already illustrated under the preceding passage, the 
equation of Mais’s daily motion for the effect of the apsis, as derived from 
the data of the third process for ascertaining his true place, is found to 
be -8' 41", the difference of tabular sines bemg 131'. Accordingly, 


ilroni the mean daily motion of Mars (i. 34), ST 26^ 

deduct the equation .for the apsis, 3 41 

Mars's equated daily motion, 27 45 

Now, to find the equated daily synodical motion, 

from thf^ daily motion of Mars’s conjunction (the sun), 59' 8" 

deduct his equaled daily motion, 27 45 

Mars’s equated daily synodical motion, 31 23 


The variable hypothenuse used in the last process for finding the true 
place was 3984'; its excess above radius is 546'. The proportion 

3984' : 546': : 81'23": 4'18" 

shows, then, that the equation of motion due to the conjunction at the 
given time is 4' 18". Since the hypothenuse is greater than radius — 
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that is to say, since the planet is in the half-orbit in which the influence 
of the conjunction is accelerative — ^the equation is additive. Therefore, 

to Mars’s equated daily motion, 27' 45" 

add the equation for the conjunction, 4 18 

Mars’s true daily motion at the given time, 32 3 

In ibis calculation we have followed tlic rule stated in the text; had 

we accepted the amendment of the commentary, and, in finding the 

second term of our proportion, substituted for radius the cosine of 

33® 44', the resulting equation wouhl have been more than doubled, 

becoming 8' 51", instead of 4' 18"; this happening to be a case w'here 
the difference is nearly as great as possible. We have deemed it best, 
however, in making out the corresponding results for all the five planets, 
as presented in the annexed table, to adhere to the directions of the 
text itself. The inaccuracy, it may be observed, is greatest when the 
equation of motion is least, and the contrary ; so that, although some- 
times ver} large relatively to the equation, it never comes to be of any 
great importance absolutely. 

Results of the Processes for finding the True Duihi Motion of the Planets. 


Planet. 

Diff. 
of sines. 

Equation 
of Apsis. ^ 

Equated 

Motion. 

Equated 
Synod. Motion. 

Equation 
jof Conjunction. 

True 

Motion. 



/ 

ft 

/ ft 

1 ' " 1 

t 

tt 
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Mercury, 

205 

~4 21 

54 47 

190 

45 

-26 

45 

+ 29 2 

Venus, 

219 

+ 1 63 

61 1 

35 

7 

+ 11 

17 

+ 72 18 

Mars, 

131 

-3 41 

27 45 

31 

23 

+ 4 

18 

+ 32 3 

Jupiter, 

37 

-0 

^ 1 

4 56 

64 

13 

-12 

41 

- 7 46 

Saturn, 

119 

1.0 

8 

2 8 

57 

0 

- 5 

11 

- 3 3 


The final abandonment by the Hindus of the principle of equable 
circular motion, which lies at the foundation of the whole system of eccen- 
trics and epicycles, is, as already pointed out above (under vv. 43-45), 
distinctly exhibited in this process: m'm (hig. 7), the arc in the epicycle 
traversed by the planet during a given interval of time, is no fixed and 
equal quantity, but is dependent upon the arc M'M,’ the value of which, 
having suffered correction by the result of a triply complicated process, 
is altogether irregular and variable. Ihis necessarily follow^s from the 
assumption of simultaneous and mutual action on the part of the beings 
at the apsis and conjunction, and the consequent impossibility of construct- 
ing a single connected geometrical figure which shall represent the joint 
effect of the two disturbing infiuenees. By the Ptolemaic method the 
principle is consistently preserved: the fixed axis of the epicycle (see Fig. 6, 
p. 83), to the revolution of which that of the epicycle itself is bound, 
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is 3;PX ; and as the an^lc xPT like xXA", increases equably, the planet 
traverses the circumference of the epicycle with an unvarying motion relative 
to the fixed point x; although the equation is derived, not from the arc 
a:T, but from rT, the equivalent of C’lt, its part ex varying with the 
varying angle EPX. 

In case the reverse motion of the planet upon the half-circumterence 
of the epicycle within the mean orbit is, when projected upon the orbit, 
greater than the direct motion of the centre of the epicycle, the planet 
will appear to move backward in its orbit, at a rate equal to the excess 
of the former over the latter motion. This is, as the last table shows, 
the case with Jupiter and Saturn at the given time. The subject of the 
rotrogradation of the planets is continued and completed in the next 
followung passage. 

62. When at a great distance from its conjunction 
(^ighrocca), a planet, having its siihstance drawn to tlie left and 
right hj' slack cords, comes then to have a retrograde motion. 

53. Mars and the rest, when their degrees of commutation 
(kendra), in the fourth process, are, respectively, one hundred 
and sixty-four, one hundred and forty-four, one hundred and thirty, 
one hundred and sixty-three, one hundred and fifteen, 

54. Become retrograde (vakrin) : and when their respective 
commutations are equal to the number of degree's remaining after 
subtracting those numbers, in each several case, from a whole 
circle, they cease retrogradation. 

55. In accordance with the greatness of their epicycles of 
the conjunction {<;ighraparidhi) , Venus and Mars cease retrograd- 
ing in the seventh sign, Jupiter and Mercury in the eighth, Saturn 
in the ninth. 

The subject of the stations and retrogradations of the planets is 
rather briefly and summarily disposed of in this passage, although treated 
with as much fullness, perhaps, as is consistent with the general method 
of the Siddhanta. Ptolemy devotes to it the greater part of the twelfth 
book of the Syntaxis. 

The first verse gives the theory of the physical cause of the pheno- 
menon : it is to be compared with the opening verses of the chapter, 
particularly verse 2. We note here, again, the entire disavowal of the 
system of epicycles as a representation of the actual movements of the 
planets. How the slackness of the cords by which each planet is 
attached to, and attracted by, the supernatural being at its conjunction, 
furnishes an explanation of its retrogradation which should commend 
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itself as satisfactory to the mind even of one who believed in the super- 
natural being and the cords, we find it very hard to see, in spite of the 
explanation of the commentary : it might have been better to omit 
verse 52 altogether, and to suffer the phenomenon to rest upon the 
simple and intelligible explanation given at the end of the preceding 
verse, which is a true statement of its cause, expressed in terms of the 
Hindu system. The actual reason of the apparent retrogradation is, 
indeed, different in the case of the inferior and of the superior planets. 
As regards the former, when they are traversing the inferior portion of 
their orbits, or are nearly between the sun and the earth, their helio- 
centric eastward motion becomes, of course, as seen from the earth, 
westward, or retrograde; by the parallax of the earth’s motion in the 
same direction this apparent retrogradation is diminished, both in rate 
and in continuance, but is not prevented, because the motion of the 
inferior planets is more rapid than that of the earth. The retrograda- 
tion of the superior planets, on the other hand, is due to the parallax of 
the earth's motion in the same direction wlien between them and the 
sun, and is lessened by their own motion in their orbits, although not 
done away with altogether, because their motion is less rapid than that 
of the earth. But, in the Hindu system, the revolution of the planet in 
the epicycle of the conjunction represents in the one case the proper 
motion of the planet, in the other, that of the earth, reversed; hence, 
whenever its apparent amount, in a contrary direction, exceeds that of 
the movement of the centre of the epicycle — which is, in the one case, 
that of the earth, in the other, that of the planet itself — retrogradation 
is the necessary consequence. 

Verses 63-55 contain a statement of the limits within which retro- 
gradation takes place. The data of verse 53 belong to the different 
planets in the order, Mara, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn (see 
above, under i. 51, 52). That is to say, Mercury retrogrades, when his 
equated commutation, as made use of in the fourth process for finding 
his true place (see above, under vv. 43-45), is more than 144'" and less 
than 216®; Venus, when her commutation, in like manner, is between 
163® and 197®; Mars, between 164® and 196® ; Jupiter,, between 130® 
and 230°; Saturn, between 115° and 246®. These limits ought not, 
how’ever, even according to the theory of this Siddhanta, to be laid 
down with such exactness; for the precise point at which the subtractive 
equation of motion for the conjunction will exceed the proper motion 
of the planet must depend, in part, upon the varying rate of the latter 
as affected by its eccentricity, and must accordingly differ a little at 
different times. We have not thought it worth while to calculate the 
amount of this variation, nor to draw up a comparison of the Hindu 
with the Greek and the modern determinations of the limits of retro- 
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gradation, since these are dependent for their correctness upon the acou- 
raoy of the elements assumed, and the processes employed, both of which 
have been already sufficiently illustrated. 

The last verse of the passage adds little to what had been already 
said, being merely a repetition, in other and less precise terms, of the 
specifications of the preceding verse, together with the assertion of a 
relation between the limits of retrogradation and the dimensions of the 
respective epicycles; a relation which is only empirical, and which, as 
regards Venus and Mars, does not quite hold good. 

56. To the nodes of Mars, Saturn, and Jupiter, the equa- 
tion of the conjunction is to be applied, as to the planets them- 
selves respectively ; to those of Mercury and Venus, the equation 
of the apsis, as found by tlie third process, in the contrary 
direction. 

67. The sine of the arc found by subtracting the place of the 
node from that of the planet — or, in the case of Venus and Mercury, 
from that of the conjunction — ^l>eing multiplied by the extreme 
latitude, and divided by the last hypothenuse — or, in the case of 
the moon, by radius — gives the latitude (vikshepa). 

58. When latitude and declination (apakrama) are of like 
direction, the declination (krdnti) is increased by the latitude; 
when of different direction, it is diminished by it, to find the 
true (spashta) declination : that of the sun remains as already 
determined. 

How to find the declination of a planet at any given point in the 
ecliptic, or circle of declination {hriniivrtia), was taught us in verse 28 
above, taken in connection with verses 9 and 10 of the next chapter : 
here we have stated the method of finding the actual declination of any 
planet, as modified by its deviation in latitude from the ecliptic. 

The process by which the amount of a planet’s deviation in latitude 
from the ecliptic is here directed to be found is more correct than might 
have been expected, considering how far the Hindus were from compre- 
hending the true relations of the solar system. The three quantities 
employed as data in the process are, first, the angular distance of the 
planet from its node; second, the apparent value, as latitude, of its 
greatest removal from the ecliptic, when seen from the earth at a mean 
distance, equal to the radius of its mean orbit; and lastly, its actual 
distance from the earth. Of these quantities, the second is stated for 
each planet in the concluding verses of the first chapter; the third is 
correctly represented by the variable hypothenuse {cold hotno) found in 
the fourth process for determining the planet’s true place (see above, 
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-under vv. 43-46); the first is still to be obtained, and verse 66 with the 
first part of verse 67 teaches the method of ascertaining it. The principle 
of this method is th6 same for all the planets, although the statement 
of it is so different; it is, in effect, to apply to the mean place of the planet, 
before taking its distance from the node, only the equation of the apsis, 
found as the result of the third process. In the case of the superior planets, 
this method has all the correctness which the Hindu system admits; for 
by the first three processes of correction is found, as nearly as the Hindus 
are able to find it, the true heliocentric place of the planet, the distance 
from which to the node determines, of course, the amount of removal from 
the ecliptic. Instead, however, of taking this distance directly, rejecting 
altogether the fourth equation, that for the parallax of the earth’s place, 
the •Hindus apply the latter both to the planet and to the node; their 
relative position thus remains the same as if the other method had been 
adopted. 

Thus, for instance, the position of Jupiter’s node upon the first of 
January. IfiOO, is found from ihc data already given above (see i. 41-44) 
to be 2* 10“^ 4(y; his true heliocentric longitude, employed as a datum in 
the fourth process (see p. HH'. i * 1° 6'; Jupiter’s heliocentric dis- 

tance from the node is, accordingly, IP 26'. Or, by the Hindu method, 
the planet’s true geocentric place is 4° 11', and the corrected longi- 

tude of its node is 2^ 22"^ 45'; the distance remains, as before, IP 26'. 

In the case of the inferior planets, as the assumptions of the Hindus 
respecting therri were farther removed from the truth of nature, so their 
method of finding the distance from the node is more arbitrary and less 
accurate. In their system the heliocentric position of the planet is repre- 
sented by the place of its conjunction (gighra), and they had, as is shown 
above (see ii. 8), recognized the fapt that it was the distance of the latter 
from the node which determined the amount of deviation from the ecliptic. 
Now, in ascertaining the heliocentric distance of an inferior planet from 
its node, allowance needs to be made, of course, for the effect upon its 
position of the eccentricity of its orbit. But the Hindu equation of the 
apsis is no true representative of this effect : it is calculated in order to 
be applied to the mean place of the sun, the assumed centre of the. epicycle 
— ^that is, of the true orbit; its value, as found, is geocentric, and, as 
appears by the table on p. 93, is widely different from its heliocentric 
value; and its sign is plus or minus according as its influence is to carry 
the planet, as seen from the earth, eastward or westward; while, in either 
case, the true heliocentric effect may be at one time to bring the planet 
nearer to, at another time to carry it farther from the node. The Hindus, 
however, overlooking these incongruities, and having, apparently, no 
distinct views of the subject to guide them to a correcter method, follow 
with regard to Venus and Mercury what seems to them the same rule 
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as was employed in the case of the other planets — ^they apply the equation 
of the apsis, the result of the third process, to the mean place of the 
conjunction; only here, as before, by an indirect process: instead of 
applying it to the conjunction itself, they apply it with a contrary sign to 
the node, the effect upon the relative position of the two being the same. 

Thus, for instance, the longitude of Mercury's conjunction at the 
given time is (see p. 80). 4» 16° 57'; from this subtract 2° 2', the equa- 
tion of the apsis found by the third process, and its equated longitude 
is 4* 14° 55': now deducting the longitude of the node at the same time, 
which is 20° 41', we ascertain the planet's distance from the node to be 
8^ 24° 14', Or, by the Hindu method, add the same equation to the 
mean position of the node, and its equated longitude is 22° 43'; subtract 
this from the mean longitude of the conjunction, and the distance is, as 
before, 3* 24° 14'. 

The planet’s distance from the node being determined, its latitude 
would be found by a process similar to that prescribed in verse 28 of 
this chapter, if the earth were at the centre of motion; and that rule is 
accordingly applied in the case of the moon; the proportion being, as 
radius is to the sine of the distance from the node, so is the sine of ex- 
treme latitude (or the latitude itself, the difference between the sine and 
the arc being of little account when the arc is so small) to the latitude 
at the given point. Tn the case of the other planets, however, this pro- 
portion is modified by combination with another, namely : as the last 
variable hypothenuse {cala karna), which is the line drawn from the earth 
to the finally determined place of the planet, or its true distance, is to 
radius, its mean distance, so is its apparent latitude at the mean distance 
to its apparent latitude at its true distance. That is, with 

R : sin nod. dist. : : extreme lat. : actual lat. at diet. R 
combing var. hyp : R : : lat. at dist. R : lat. at true dist. 
we have var. hyp. : sin nod. dist. : : extreme lat. : actual lat. at true dist. 
which, turned into an equation, is the rule in the latter half of v. 57. 

The latitude, as thus found, is measured, of course, upon a second- 
ary to the ecliptic. By the rule in verse 58, however, it is treated as if 
measured upon a circle of declination, and is, without modification, added 
to or subtracted from the declination, according as the direction of the two 
is the same or different. The commentary takes note of this error, but 
explains it, as in other similar cases, as being, “ for fear of giving men 
trouble, and on account of the very slight inaccuracy, overlooked by the 
blessed Sun, moved with compassion." 

We present in the annexed table the results of the processes for cal- 
culating the latitude, the declination, and the true declination as affected 
by latitude, of all the planets, at the time for which their longitude has 
already been found. The declination is calculated by the rule in verse 
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28 of this chapter, the precession at the given time being, as found under 
verses 9-12 of the next chapter, 20° 24' 39". Upon the line for the sun 
in the table are given the results of the process for calculating his declina- 
tion, the equinox itself being accounted as a “ node ” : it is, in fact, styled, 
in modem Hindu astronomy, hrantipata, ** node of declination,*' although 
that term does not occur in this treatise. 


Results of the Process for finding the Latitude and Declination of the 

Planets, 


Planet. 

Longitude 
of Node. 

do. 

corrected. 

Distance 
from Node. 

Sine. 

Latitude. 

Declina- 

tion. 

Corrected 

Dedination. 

Sun. 

% o s It 

0 20 34 38 

a o f 

3 0/ 

9 8 40 

3397 

O / 

o / 

23 41 S. 

4 56 N. 

o 

/ 

Moon, 

9 24 24 43 


1 23 14 

2754 

3 36 N. 

8 

32 N. 

Mercury, 

0 20 40 41 

0 22 48 

3 24 14 

3134 

2 4 N. 

23 10 8. 

21 

6 8. 

Venus, 

1 29 39 22 

1 29 16 

8 22 34 

3409 

1 21 S. 

20 27 8. 

21 

48 S. 

Mars, 

1 10 3 5 

2 13 47 

4 4 58 

2816 

1 4 N. 

14 52 8. 

13 

48 8. 

Jupiter, 

2 19 40 5 

[ 2 22 45 

0 11 26 

682 

0 15 N. 

21 42 N. 

21 

57 N. 

Saturn, 

1 

3 10 20 45 

3 14 38 

0 16 24 

970 

0 37 N. 

14 40 N. 

15 

17 N. 


Wo are now able to compare the Hindu determinaiions of the true 
places and motions of the planc'ts with thoir actual positions and motions, 
as obtained by modern science. The comparison is inaclc in the annexed 
table. As the longitudes given by the Sur\a-Siddhanla contain a con- 
stant error of 2° 20', owing to the incorrect rate of precession adopted 
by the treatise, and the false position thence assigned to the equinox, we 
give, under the head of longitude, the distance of each planet both from 
the Hindu equinox, and from the true vernal equinox of Jan. 1, 1860, 
The Hindu daily motions are reduced from longitude to right ascension 
by the rule given in the next following verse (v. 69). The modern data 
are taken from the American Nautical Almanac. 

True Places and Motions of the Planets, Jan. l8t, 1860, midnight, at 
Washington, according to the Stirya-Siddhanla and to Modern Science. 


Planet. 

True Longitude. 

Declination. 

Daily Motion 
in Bight Ascension. 

Surya-Siddbanta : 

Modern 8. 


Sdrya- 

Siddhanta. 

Moderns. 

from 

Hindu eq. 

from 
true eq. 

Sdrya- 

Siddbftnta. 

Moderns. 

Son, 

Moon, 

Mercury, 

Venus, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 

0 f 

278 40 

8 4 

255 16 
805 0 

219 10 
114 86 
141 27 

o / 

276 20 

6 44 
262 66 
802 40 
216 60 
112 16 
189 7 

o / 

280 6 

7 27 
267 26 
308 26 
221 38 
111 84 
145 82 

0 f 

23 41 S. 

8 82 N. 
21 6 8. 
21 48 8. 
13 46 8. 
21 67 N. 
16 17 N. 

o / 

23 6 8. 

6 66 N. 
20 42 8. 
20 68 8. 
14 28 8. 
22 1 N. 
14 16 N. 

/ / 

+ 66 2 
+ 683 50 
+ 31 13 
+ 72 59 
+ 31 58 
- 8 21 
- 8 3 

/ / 

+ 66 18 
+ 655 14 
+ 52 39 
+ 78 6 
+ 86 19 

- 8 17 

- 2 29 
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The proper subject of the second chapter, the determination of the 
true places of the planets, being thus brought to a close, we should expect 
to see the chapter concluded here, and the other matters which it contains 
put off to that which follows, in which they would seem more properly to 
belong. The treatise, how'ever, is nowhere distinguished for its orderly 
and consistent arrangement. 

59. Multiply the daily motion of a planet by the time of 
rising of the sign in which it is, and divide by eighteen hundred ; 
the quotient add to, or subtract from, the number of respirations 
in a revolution : the result is the number of respirations in the 
day and night of that planet. 

In the first half of this verse is taught the method of finding the 
increment or decrement of right ascension corresponding to the increment 
or decrement of longitude made by any planet during one day. For the 
“ time of rising ” (udayaprdnds^ or, more commonly, udaydsavas, liter- 
ally ** respirations of rising '*) of the different signs, or the time in respira- 
tions (see i. 11), occupied by the successive signs of the ecliptic in passing 
the meridian — or, at the equator, in rising above the horizon — see verses 
42-44 of the next chapter. The statement upon which the rule is 
founded is as follows : if the given sign, containing 1800' of arc (each 
minute of arc corresponding, as remarked above, under i. 11-12, to a 
respiration of sidereal time), occupies the stated number of respirations in 
passing the meridian, what number of respirations will be occupied by 
the arc traversed by the planet on a given day? The result gives the 
amount by w^hich the day of each planet, reckoned in the manner of this 
Siddhanta, or from transit to transit across the inferior meridian, differs 
from a sidereal day : the difference is additive when the motion of the. 
planet is direct; subtractive, when this is retrograde. 

Thus, to find the length of the sun’s day, or the interval between two 
successive apparent transits, at the time for which his true longitude and 
rate of motion have already been ascertained. The sun’s longitude, as 
corrected by the precession, is 9*8° 40'; he is accordingly in the tenth 
sign, of which the time of rising {udaydaavas)^ or the equivalent in right 
ascension, is 1935^. His rate of daily motion in longitude is 61' 26". 
Hence the proportion 

1800' : 1936^ : : 61'26" : 66^.04 

shows that his day differs from the true sidereal day by 11® 0^.04. As 
his motion is direct, the difference is additive : the length of the apparent 
day is therefore 60« Ip 0” -^» which is equivalent to 24 ^ O'” 27 *.5, mean 
solar time. According to the Nautical Almanac, it is 24^ 0^ 28 *.6. By 
a similar process, the length of Jupiter’s day at the same time is found i.o 
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be 59“ 58* 4^, or 23'* 65“* 80*. 8. by the Nautical Almanac, it is 

23^^ 56*“ 30*. 

60. Calculate the sine and versed sine of declination : then 
radius, diminished by the versed-sine, is the day-radius : it is 
either south or north. 

The quantities made use of, and the processes prescribed, in this 
and the following verses may be explained and illustrated by means of the 
annexed figure (Fig. 8). 

Let the circle ZSZ'N represent the meridian of a given place, C 

being the centre, the place 
of the observer, SN the sec 
tion of the plane of his hori- 
zon — S being the souths and 
N the north point — Z and Z' 
the zenith and its opposite 
point, the nadir, P and P' 
the north and south poles, 
and E and E' the points on 
the meridian cut by the 
equator. Let ED be the 
declination of a planet at a 
given time; then DD' will 
be the diameter of the circle 
of diurnal revolution des- 
cribed by the planet, and 
BD the radius of that circle : 
BD is the line which in 
verse 60 is called the ** day- 
radius.*' Draw’ DF perpendicular to EC : then it is evident that BD is equal 
to EC diminished by EF, which is the versed sine of ED, the declination. 

For ** radius ** we have hitherto had only the term trijyd (or its equi- 
valents, trijiva, tribhajivd, tribhajyd, tribhamdurvikd, literally ‘‘the sine 
of three signs,** that is, of 90°. That term, how^ever, is applicable only 
to the radius of a great circle, or to tabular radius. In this verse, 
accordingly, we have for “ day -radius ** the word dinavydaadala, “ half- 
diameter of the day; ** and other expressions synonymous with this are 
found used instead of it in other passages. A more frequent name for 
the same quantity in modern Hindu astronomy is dyujyd, “ day-sine: 
this, although employed by the commentary, is not found anywhere in 
our text. 

It is a matter for surprise that we do not find the day-radius declared 
equal simply to the cosine (koHjyd) of declination. 


Fig. 8. 
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In illustration of the rule, it will be sufficient to find the radius of 
the diurnal circle described by the sun at the time for which bis place has 
been determined. His declination, Ed (Fig. 8) was found to be 28° 41': 
of this the versed sine, EF, is, by the table given above (ii. 22-27), 290'; 
the difference between this and radius, EC, or 3488', is 3148', which is 
the value of CF or bd, the day-radius. The declination in this case being 
south, the day-radius is also south of the equator. 

61. Multiply the sine of declination by the equinoctial 
shadow, and divide by twelve; the result is the earth-sine 
(kshitijyd) ; this, multiplied by radius and divided by the day- 
radius, gives the sine of the ascensional difference (cara) : the 
number of respirations due to the ascensional difference 

62. Is shown by the corresponding arc. Add these to, and 
subtract them from, the fourth part of the corresponding day 
and night, and the sum and remainder are, when declination is 
north, the half-day and half-night ; 

63. When declination is south, the reverse ; these, multi- 
plied by two, are the day and the night. The day and the night 
of the asterisms (bha) may be found in like manner, by means of 
their declination, increased or diminished by their latitude. 

We were taught in verse 59 how to find the length of the entire day 
of a planet at any given time; this passage gives us the method of 
ascertaining the length of its day and of its night, or of that part of the 
day during which the planet is above, and that during which it is below, 
the horizon. 

In order to this^ it is necessary to ascertain, for the planet in question, 
its ascensional difEerenoe (cara), or the difference between its right and 
oblique ascension, the amount of which varies with the declination of 
the planet and the latitude of the observer. The method of doing this 
is stated in verse 61 : it may be explained by means of the last figure 
(Fig. 8). First, the value of the line AB, which is called the ** earth- 
sine " (kshitijyd), is found, by comparing the two triangles ABC and 
CHE, which are similar, since the angles ACB and CEH are each equal 
to the latitude of the observer. The triangle CHE is represented here 
by a triangle of which a gnomon of twelve digits is the perpendicular, and 
its equinoctial shadow, cast when the sun is in the equator and on the 
meridian (see the next chapter, verse 7, etc.), is the base. Hence the 
proportion EH : HC : : BC : AB is equivalent — since BC equals DF, the 
sine of declination — to gnom. : cq. shad. : : sin decl. : earth-sine. But 
the arc of which AB is sine is the same part of the circle of diurnal 
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revolution as the ascensional difference is'of the equator; hence the reduc- 
tion of AB to the dimensions of a great circle, by the proportion 
BD : AB : : CE : CG, gives the value of CG, the sine of the ascensional 
difference. The corresponding arc is the measure in time of the amount by 
which the part of the diurnal circle intercepted between the meridian and 
the horizon differs from a quadrant, or by which the time between sun-rise 
or sun-set and noon or midnight differs from a quarter of the day. 

In illustration of the process, we will calculate “the respective length 
of the sun's day and night at Washington at the time for v/hich our 
previous calculations have been made. 

The latitude of Washington being 38° 64', the length of the equi- 
noctial shadow cast there by a gnomon twelve digits long is found, by 
the rulg given below (iii. 17), to be ^ The sine, dF or bC, of the 
sun's declination at the given time, 23° 41' S, is 1380'. Hence the 
proportion 

12 : 9.68 r : 1380 : 113 

gives us the value of the earth-sine, ab, as 1113'. This is rechiced to 
the dimensions of a great circle by the proportion 

3148 : 3438 : : 1113 : 1216. 

The value of Cgf, the sine of ascensional difference, is therefore 1216': 
the corresponding arc is 20° 44', or 1244', which, as a minute of arc 
equals a respiration of time, is equivalent to 8” 27** 2". The total length 
of the day was found above (under v. 59) to be 60” 11*’, increase and 
diminish the quarter of this by the ascensional difference, and double the 
sum and remainder, and the length of the night is found to be 37 0*’ 1^» 
and that of the day 28'’ 10*^ 5^, which are equivalent respectively to 14* 
45’”88*.ft and 9* 14’”48*.9, mean solar time. 

Of course, the respective parts of a sidereal day during which each 
of the lunar mansions, as represented by its principal star, will remain 
above and below the horizon of a given latitude, may be found in the 
same manner, if the declination of the star is known; and this is stated 
in the chapter (ch. viii) which treats of the asterisms. 

Why AB is called kahitijyd is not easy to see. One is tempted 
to understand the term as meaning rather ** sine of situation " than 
“ earth-sine," the original signification of kahiii being " abode, residence": 
it might then indicate a sine which, for a given declination, varies with 
the situation of the observer. But that hahiti in this compound is to be 
taken in its other acceptation, of “ earth," is at least strongly indicated by 
the other and more usual name of the sine in question, kujyd which is 
used by the commentary, although not in the text, and which can only 
mean " earth-sine." The word cam, used to denote the ascensional 
difference, means simply “ variable; " we tiave elsewhere carakhanda^ 
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caradala, “ variable portion; that is to say, the constantly varying 
amount by which the apparent day and night differ from the equatorial 
day and night of one half the whole day each. The gnomon, the equinoctial 
shadow, etc., are treated of in the next chapter. 

64. The portion (hhoga) of an asterism (hha) is eight 
hundred minutes; of a lunar day (tithi), in like manner, seven 
hundred and twenty. If the longitude of a planet, in minutes, be 
divided by the portion of an asterism, the result is its position in 
asterisms : by moans of the daily motion are found the days, etc. 

The ecliptic is divided (see ch. viii) into 27 lunar mansions or aster- 
isms, of equal amount; hence the portion of the ecliptic occupied by 
each asterism is 13'’ 20', or 800'. In order to find, accordingly, in which 
asterism at a given time, the moon or any other of the planets is, we 
have only to reduce its longitude, not corrected by the precession, to 
minutes, and divide by 800: the quotient is the number of asterisms 
traversed, and the remainder the part traversed of the asterism in which 
the planet is. The last clause of the verse is very elliptical and obscure; 
according to the commentary, it is to be understood thus : divide by the 
planet's true daily motion the part past and the part to come of the 
current asterism, and the quotients are the days and fractions of a day 
which the planet has passed, and is to pass, in that asterism. This inter- 
pretation is supported by the analogy of the following verses, and is doubt- 
less correct. 

The true longitude of the moon was f und above (under v. 39) to be 
11 » 17® 39', or 20,859'. Dividing by 800, we find that, at the given 
time, the moon is in the 27th, or last, asterism, named Eevati, of which 
it has traversed 59', and has 741' still to pass over. Its daily motion 
being 787', it has spent 28® 4^, and has yet to continue 1^ O'* 19* 8', in 
the asterism. 

The latter part of this process proceeds upon the assumption that the 
planet's rate of motion remains the same during its .whole continuance 
in the asterism. A similar assumption, it will be noticed, is made in all 
the processes from verse 59 onward; its inaccuracy is greatest, of course, 
where the moon's motion is concerned. 

Respecting the lunar day (tithi) see below, under verse 66. 

66. From the number of minutes in the sum of the longi- 
tudes of the sun and moon are found the yogas, by dividing that 
sum by the portion (hhoga) of an asterism. Multiply the minutes 
past and to come of the current yoga by sixty, and divide by the 
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sum of the daily motions of the two planets : the result is the time 
in nadis. 

What the yoga is, is evident from this rule for finding it; it is the 
period, of variable length, during which the joint motion in longitude of 
the sun and moon amounts to 13^ 20' the portion of a lunar mansion. 
According to Colebrooke (As. Ees., ix. 366; Essays, ii. 362, 363), the 
use of the yogas is chiefly astrological; the occurrence of certain mova- 
ble festivals is, however, also regulated by them, and they are so frequently 
employed that every Hindu almanac contains a column specifying the yoga 
for each day, with the time of its termination. The names of the twenty- 
seven yogas are as follows: 


1. Vishkambha. 

10. Gan^a. 

19. 

Parigha. 

2. Priti. 

11. Vrddhi. 

20. 

9iva. 

3. Ayushmaut. 

12. Dbruva. 

21. 

Siddha. 

4. S&ubh&gya. 

13. Vyagh&ta. 

22. 

Sadhya. 

5. Q )bhaD&. 

14. Harsha^a. 

23. 

9abba. 

6. Atiga94s* 

15. Vajra. 

24. 

9ukla. 

7. Sukarman. 

16. SiddW. 

25. 

Brahman. 

8. Dhfti. 

17. Vyatip&ta. 

26. 

Indra. 

9. 9aia. 

18. Variyas. 

27. 

V&idhrti. 

There is also in 

use in India (see 

Colebrooke, 

as above) another 


system of yogas, twenty-eight in number, having for the most part 
different names from these, and governed by other rules in their succession. 
Of this system the Surya-Siddlianta presents no trace. 

We will find the time in yogas corresponding to that for which the 
previous calculations have been made. 

The longitude of the moon at that time is 11 17° 39', that of the 
sun is 8^ 18° 16'; their sum is 8« 5° 54', or 14,764'. Dividing by 800, 
we find that eighteen yogas of the senes are past, and that the current 
one is the nineteenth, Parigha, of which '364' are past, and 446' to 
come. To ascertain the time at which the current yoga began and that 
at which it is to end,, we divide these parte respectively by 798^', the 
sum of the daily motions of the sun and moon at the given time, and 
multiply by 60 to reduce the results to nSidis : and we find that Parigha 
began 26~ 86'’ before, and will end 33» 30® 4p after the given time. 

The name yoga^ by which this astrological period is called, is applied 
to it, apparently, as designating the period during which the “ sum 
(yoga) ci. the increments in longitude of the sun and moon amounts to a 
given quantity. It seems an entirely arbitrary device of the astrologers, 
being neither a natural period nor a subdivision of one, not being of 
any use that we can discover in determining the relative position, or 

14 
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aspeot, of the two planets with which it deals, nor having any assignable 
relation to the asterisms, with which it is attempted to be brought into 
connection. Were there thirty yogas, instead of twenty-seven, the 
period would seem an artificial counterpart to the lunar day, which is 
the subject of the next verse; being derived from the sum, as the other 
from the difference, of the longitudes of the sun and moon. 

66. From the number of minutes in the longitude of the 
moon diminished by that of the sun are found the lunar days 
(tithi)y by dividing the difference by the portion (hhoga) of a lunar 
day. Multiply the minutes past and to come of the current lunar 
day by sixty, and divide by the difference of the daily motions of 
the two planets : the result is the time in nadis. 

The tithU or lunar day, is (see i. 18) one thirtieth of a lunar month, 
or of the time during which the moon gains in longitude upon the sun 
a whole revolution, or 360® : it is, therefore, the period during which the 
difference of the increment of longitude of the two planets amounts to 
12®, or 72(y, which arc, as stated in verse 64, is its portion (hhoga). To 
find the current lunar day, we divide by this amount the whole excess 
of the longitude of the moon over that of the sun at the given time; and 
to find the part past and to come of the current day, we convert longitude 
into time in a manner analogous to that employed in the case of the yoga. 

Thus, to find the date in lunar time of the midnight preceding the 
first of January, 1860, we first deduct the longitude of the sun from that 
of the moon; the remainder is 2» 29® 24', or 5864': dividing by 720, it 
appears that the current lunar day is the eighth, and that 324' of its portion 
are traversed, leaving 896' to be traversed. Multiplying these numbers 
respectively by 60, and dividing by 675' 38'^, the difference of the daily 
motions at the time, we find that 28^ 46^ 2p have passed since the 
beginning of the lunar day, and that it still has 35»» 10® 8 p to run. 

The lunar days have, for the most part, no distinctive names, but 
those of each half month (pahsha — see above, under i. 48-51) are called 
first, second, third, fourth, etc., up to fourteenth. The last, or fifteenth, 
of each half has, however, a special appellation : that which concludes the 
first, the light half, ending at the moment of opposition, is called 
pdurnamdstf pdrnimd, piirnamd, ** day of full moon; that which closes 
the month, and ends with the conjunction of the two planets, is styled 
amdvdsyd^ the day of dwelling together." 

Each lunar day is farther divided into two halves, called harana^ as 
appears from the next following passage. 
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67. The fixed (dhruva) karanas, namely qakuni, ndga, 
catushpada the third, and kinstughna, are counted from the latter 
half of the fourteenth day of the dark half-month. 

68. After these, the karanas called movable (cara), namely 
bavg, etc., seven of them : each of these karanas occurs eight 
times in a month. 

69. Half the portion (bhoga) of a lunar day is established 
as that of the karanas. . . . 

Of the eleven fcamnas, four occur only once in the lunar month, 
while the other seven are repeated each of them eight times to fill out 
the remainder of the month. Their names, and the numbers of the half 
lunar days to which each is applied, are presented below ; 


1. Kinstughna. 

2. Bava. 

3. B&lava. 

4. K&ulava. 

5. T&itila. 

6. Gara. 

7. Bapij. 

8. Vishti. 

9. 

10. N&ga. 

11. Catushpada. 


let. 

2nd, 9th. 16th, 23rd. 80th, 37th, 44th. Slat. 
3rd, lOth, 17th, 24th, 31st. 88th, 46th, 62nd. 
4th, nth, 18th, 25th, 32nd, 39th, 46th, 63rd. 
6th, 12th, 19th, 26th, 23rd, 40th, 47th, 64th. 
6th, 13th, 20th, 27th, 34th, 4lBb, 48th, 66th. 
7th, 14th, 2l8t, 28th, 36th, 42nd, 49th, 66th. 
8th, 16th, 22nd. 29tb, 36th, 48rd, 60th, 67th. 
58th. 

69th. 

60th. 


Most of these names are very obscure: the last three mean “ hawk ” 
** serpent,*' and ** quadruped.** Karana itself is, by derivation, factor, 
cause: '* in what sense it is applied to denote these divisions of the month, 
we do not know. Nor have we found anywhere an explanation of the 
value and use of the karanas in Hindu astronomy or astrology. 

The time which we have had in view in our other calculations being, 
as is shown under the preceding passage, in the first half of the eighth 
lunar day, is, of course, in the fifteenth karana, which is named Vishti. 

The remaining half -verse is simply a winding-up of the chapter. 

69 Thus has been declared the corrected (sphuia) 

motion of the sun and the other planets. 

The following chapter is styled the “ chapter of the three inquiries ** 
(tripragnddhik'dra). According to the commentary, this means that it 
is intended by the teacher as a reply to his pupil’s inquiries respecting 
the three subjects of direction (d/c)» ph^ce {det^a), and time (kdJa), 
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CHAPTER III. 

Of Direction, Place, and Time. 

Contents 1*6, construction of the dial, and description of its parts; 7, the measure 
of amplitude; B, of the gnomon, hypothenuse, and shadow, any two l-eing given, 
to find the third; 9-12, precession of the equinoxes; 12-13, ^he equinoctial shadow; 
13-14, to find, from the equinoctial shadow, the latitude and co-latitude; 14-17, 

the sun’s declination being known, to find, from a given shadow at noon, his zenith- 

distance, the latitude, and its sine and cosine; 17, latitude being given, to find 
the equinoctial shadow; 17-20, to find, from the latitude and the sun’s zenith- 
distance at noon, his declination and his true and mean longitude; 20-22, latitude 
and declination being given, to find the noon-shadow and hypothenuse; 22-23, 
from the sun’s declination and the equinoctial shadow and the measure of 

amplitude; 23-25, to find, from the equinoctial shadow and the measure of 

amplitude at any given time, the base of the shadow ; 25-27, to find the hypo- 
thenuse of tlic shadow when the sun is upon the prime vertical; 27-28, the sun’s 
declination and the latitude being given, to find the sine and the measure of 
amplitude; 28-33, to find the sines of the altitude and zenith-distance of the sun, 
when upon the south-east and south-west vertical circles ; 33-34, to find the 
corresponding shadow and hypothenuse; 34-36, the sun’s ascensional difference and 
the hour-angle being given, to find the sines of his altitude and zenith-distance, 
and the corresponding shadow and hypothenuse; 37-39, to find, by a contrary 
process, from the shadow of a given time, the sun’s altitude and zenith-distance, 
and the hour-angle; 40-41, the latitude and the sun’s amplitude being known, 
to find his decKnation and true longitude ; 41-42, to draw the path described by 
the extremity of the shadow; 42-45, to find the are,? of right and oblique ascension 
corresponding to the several signs of the ecliptic; 46-48, the sun’s longitude and 
the time being known, to find the point of the ecliptic which is upon the horizon ; 
49, the sun’s longitude and the hour-angle being known, to find *he point of the 
ecliptic which is upon the meridian; 50-51, determination of time by means of 
these data. 


1. On a stony surface, made water-level, or upon hard 
plaster, made level, there draw an even circle, of a radius equal to 
any required number of the digits (angula) of the gnomon (ganku). 

2. At its centre set up the gnomon, of twelve digits of the 
measure fixed upon ; and where the extremity of its shadow 
touches tlie circle in the former and after parts of the day, 

3. There fixing two points upon the circle, and calling them 
the forenoon and afternoon points, draw midway between them, 
by means of a fish-figure (timi), a north and south line. 

4. Midway between the nortli and south directions draw, 
b’y a fish-figure, an east and west line : and in like manner also, by 
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fish-figures (matsya) between the four cardinal directions, draw 
the intermediate directions. 

5. Drajv a circumscribing square, by means of the lines going 
out from the centre ; by the digits of its base-line (bhujasMra) 
projected upon that is any given shadow reckoned. 

In this passage is described the method of construction of the Hindu 
dial, if that can properly be called a dial which is without hour-lines, 
and does not give the time by simple inspection. It is, as will be at 
once Remarked, a horizontal dial of the simplest character, with a verti- 
cal gnomon. This gnomon, whatever may be the length chosen for it, 
is regarded as divided into twelve equal parts called digits {angular 
“ finger "). The ordinary digit is one twelfth of a span {vitaati), or one 
twenty-fourth of a cubit (haata) : if made according to this measure, then 
the gnomon would be about nine inches long. Doubtless the first gnomons 
were of such a length, and the rules of the gnomonic science were con- 
structed accordingly, “ twelve ** and “ the gnomon being used, as they 
are used everywhere in this treatise, as convertible terms i thus twelve 
digits became the unvarying conventional length of the staff, and all 
measurements of the shadow and its hypothenuse were made to correspond. 
How the digit was subdivided, we have nowhere any hint. In determining 
the directions, the same method was employed which is still in use; namely, 
that of marking the points at which the extremity of the shadow, before 
and after noon, crosses a circle described about the base of the gnomon; 
these points being, if we suppose the sun's declination to have remained 
the same during the interval, at an equal distance upon either side from 
the meridian line. In order to bisect the line joining these points by 
another at right tingles to it, which will be the meridian, the Hindus draw 
the figure which is called here the “ fish " {mataya or timi); that is to 
say, from the two extremities of the line in question as centres, and with 
a radius equal to the line itself, arcs of circles are described, cutting one 
another in two points. The lenticular figure formed by the two arcs is the 
“ fish; through the points of intersection, which are called (in the com- 
mentary) the ** mouth " and “ tail," a line is drawn, which is the one 
required. The meridian being thus determined, the east and west line, 
and those for the intermediate points of directions, are laid down from 
'it, by a repetition of the same process. A square {caturaara, " having four 
corners ") is then farther described about the general centre, or about a 
circle drawn about that centre, the eastern and western sides of which 
are divided into digits; its use, is, to aid in ascertaining the " base " 
{bhuja) of any given shadow, which is the value of the latter when projected 
upon a north and south line (see below, vv. 28 - 26 ); the square is drawn, as 
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explained by the commentary, in order to insure the correctness of the 
projection, by a line strictly parallel to the east and west line. 

The figure (Fig. 9) given below, under verse 7, will illustrate the 
form of the Hindu dial, as described in this passage. 

The term used for “ gnomon ** is ganku, which means simply 
staff.'* For the shadow, we have the common word chdyd, ** shadow,*' 
and also, in many places, prabhd and bhd, which properly signify the very 
opposite of shadow, namely light, radiance:" it is diflScult to see how 
they should come to be used in this sense; so far as we are aware, they 
i\vo applied to no other shadow than that of the gnomon. 

6. The east and west line is called the prime vertical {sama- 
mandala ) ; it is likewise denominated the east and west hour circle 
(unmandala) and the equinoctial circle (vishuvanmandala) . 

The line drawm east and west through the base of the gnomon may 
be regarded as the line of common intersection at that point of three 
great circles, as being a diameter to each of the three, and as thus entitled 
to represent them all. These circles are the ones which in the last figure 
(Fig. 8, p. 101) are shown projected in their diameters ZZ' PP' and EE'; 
the centre C, in which the diameters intersect, is itself the projection of 
liie line in question here. ZZ' represents the prime vertical, which is 
styled samamandalaj literally " even circle: " PP' is the hour circle, 
or circle, of declination, which passes through the east and west points of 
the observer s horizon; it is called unmandala " up-circle " — that is to 
say, the circle which in the oblique sphere is elevated; EE' finally, the 
equator, has the name of vishuvanmaridala, or vishnvadvrtta, " circle of 
the equinoxes;" the equinoctial points themselves being denominated 
viahiivat, or vinkuva, which may be rendered " point of equal separation." 
riie same line of the dial might be regarded as the representative in like 
manner of a fourth circle, that of the horizon {kshiiija), projected, in the 
Hgure, in 8N : hence the commentary adds it also to the other three; it is 
omitted in the text, perhaps, because it is represented by the whole circle 
drawn about the base of the gnomon, and not by this diameter alone. 

The specifications of this verse, especially of the latter half of it, are 
of little practical importance in the treatise, for there hardly arises a 
case, in any of its calculations, in w^hich the east and west axis of the 
dial comes to be taken as standing for these circles, or any one of them. 
Tn drawing the base (hhuja) of the shadow, indeed, it does represent the 
plane of the prime vertical (see below, under vv. 23-25); but this is 
not distinctly stated, and the name of the prime vertical {$amamav^dala) 
occurs in only one other passage (below, v. 26) : the east and west hour- 
circle {unmandala) is nowhere refeiTed to again : and the equator, as 
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will be seen under the next verse, is properly represented on the dial, 
not by its east and west axis, but by the line of the equinoctial shadow. 

7. Draw likewise an east and west line through the extre- 
mity of the equinoctial shadow (tn^hnvadhlid ) ; the interval be- 
tween any given shadow and the line of the equinoctial shadow is 
denominated the measure of amplitude (agrd). 

The equinoctial shadow is defined in a subsequent passage (vv. 12. 
13); it is, as we have already had occasion to notice (under ii. 61-68). 
the shadow oast at mid-day when the sun is at either equinox — that is 
to say, when he is in the plane of the equator. Now as the equator is 
*1 circle'" of diurnal revolution, the line of intersection of its plane with 
^hat of the horizon will be an east and west line; and since it is also a 
great circle, that line will pass through the centre, the place of the 
observer: if, therefore, we draw through the extremity of the equinoctial 
shadow a line parallel to the east and west axis of the dial, it will repre- 
sent the intersection with the dial of an equinoctial plane passing 
through the top of the gnomon, and in it will terminate the lines drawn 
through that point from any point in the plane of the equator; and 
hence, it will also coincide with the path of the extremity of the shadow 
on the day of the equinox. Thus, let the following figure (Fig. 9) repre 
sent the plane of the dial, NS and EW being its two axes, and b the 
base of the gnomon : and let the shadow cast at noon when the sun is 

upon the equator be. 
in a given latitude, be : 
then be is the equinoc- 
tial shadow, and QQ', 
drawn through e and 
parallel to EW, is the 
path of the equinoctial 
shadow, being the line in 
which a ray of the sun, 
from any point in the 
plane of the equator, 
passing through the top 
of the gnomon, will 
meet the face of the dial. 
In the figure as given, 
the circle is supposed to 
he described about the base of the gnomon with a radius of forty digits, 
and the graduation of the eastern and western sides of the circumscribing 
square, used in measuring the base (bhuja) of the shadow, is indicated: 


Fig. 9 . 
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the length given to the equinoctial shadow corresponds to that which it 
has in the latitude of Washington. 

It is not, however, on account of the coincidence of QQ' with the 
path of the equinoctial shadow that it is directed to be permanently 
drawn upon the dial-face: its Use is to determine for any given shadow 
its agrd, or measure of amplitude. Thus, let bd, 6d', 61, 5tn, be 

shadows cast by the gnomon, under various conditions of time and dec- 
lination: then the distance from the extremity of each of them to the 
line of the equinoctial shadow, or de, d'e, W, Ze^, respectively, is 
denominated the agrd of that shadow or of that time. 

The term agrd we have translated " measure of amplitude,** because 
it does in fact represent the sine of the sun*s amplitude — understanding 
by “ amplitude ** the distance of the sun at rising or setting from the 
east or. west point of the horizon — varying with the hypothenuse of the 
shadow, and always maintaining to that hypothenuse the fixed ratio of 
the sine of amplitude to radius. That this is so, is assumed by the text 
in its treatment of the agrd, but is nowhere distinctly stated, nor is the 
commentator at the pains of demonstrating the principle. Since, how- 
ever, it is not an immediately obvious one, we will take the liberty of 
giving the proof of it. 

In the annexed figure (Fig. 10) let C represent the top of the 
gnomon, and let K be any given position of the sun in the heavens. 
From K draw KB' at right angles to the plane of the prime vertical, 
meeting that plane in B', and let the point of its intersection with 




the plane of the equator be in E'. Join KC, E'C, and B'C. Then 
KG is radius, and E'K equal to the sine of the sun’s amplitude: for 
if, in the sun’s daily revolution, the point K is brought to the horizon, 
E'B' Will disappear, KE'C will become a right angle, KCE' will be the 
amplitude, and E'K its sine; but, with a given declination, the value 
of E'Klremains always the same, since it is a line drawn in a constant 
direction between two parallel planes, that of the circle of declination 
and that of the equator. Now conceive the three lines mtersccting in 
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C to be produced until they meet the plane of the dial in and k 

respectively; these three points will be in the same straight line, being 
in the line of intersection with the horizon of the plane KB'C produced, 
and this line, b^k, will be at right angles to since it is the line of 
intersection of two planes, each of which is at right angles to the plane 
of the prime vertical, in which B'6' lies. KB' and fc6' are therefore parallel, 
and the triangles CE'K and Ce'fe are similar, and e'fc: Ck : : E'K: CK. 
But Cfc is the hypothenuse of the shadow at the given time, and e'k is 
the agrdt or measure of amplitude, since e', by what was said above, is 
in the line of the equinoctial shadow; therefore meas. ampl. : hyp. 
shad. : : sin ampl. : E. Hence, if the declination and the latitude, which 
together determine the sine of amplitude, be given, the measure of 
amplitude will vary with ihe hypothenuse of the shadow, and the measure 
of amplitude of any given shadow will be to that of any other, as the 
hyppthenuse of the former to that of the latter. 

The lettering of the above figure is made to correspond, as nearly as 
may be, with that of the one preceding, and also with that of the one 
given later, under verses 13 and 14, in either of which the relations of 
the problem may be farther examined. 

There are other methods of proving the constancy of the ratio borne 
by the measure of amplitude to the hypothenuse of the shadow, but we 
have chosen to give the one which seemed to us moat likely to be that 
by which the Hindus themselves deduced it. Our demonstration is in 
one respect only liable to objection as representing a Hindu process — 
it is founded, namely, upon the comparison of oblique-angled triangles, 
which elsewhere in this treatise are hardly employed at all. Still, 
although the Hindus had no methods of solving problems excepting in 
right-angled trigonometry, it is hardly to be supposed that they refrained 
from deriving proportions from the similarity of oblique-angled triangles. 
The principle in question admits of being proved by means of right-angled 
triangles alone, but these would be situated in different planes. 

Why the line on the dial which thus measures the sun’s amplitude 
is called the agrd, we have been unable thus far to discover. The word, 
a feminine adjective (belonging, probably, to rek/id, “ line,** understood), 
literally means extreme, first, chief.** Possibly it may be in some way 
connected with the use of antydf ** final, lowest,** to designate the line 
Eg or EG (Fig. 8, p. 101) : see below, under v. 35. The sine of ampli- 
tude itself, aC or AC (Fig. 8), is called below (vv. 27-30) a^rajyd. 

8. The square root of the sum of the squares of the gnomon 
and shadow is the hypothenuse : if from the square of the latter 
the square of the gnomon be subtracted, the square root of the 
remainder is the shadow : the gnomon is found by the converse 
process. 

16 
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This is simply an application of the familiar rule, that in a right- 
angled triangle the square of the hypothenuse is equal to the sum' of the 
squares of the other two sides, to the triangle produced by the gnomon 
as perpendicular, the shadow as base, and the hypothenuse of the shadow, 
the line drawn from the top of the gnomon to the extremity of the shadow, 
as hypothenuse. 

The subject next considered is that of the precession of the equinoxes. 

9. In an Age (ynga), the circle of the asterisms (hha) falls 
back eastward thirty score of revolutions. Of the result obtained 
after multiplying the sum of days (dyugana) by this number, and 
dividing by the number of natural days in an Age, 

10. Take the part which determines the sine, multiply it by 
three, and divide by ten ; thus are found the degrees called those 
of the precession (ayana). From the longitude of a planet as 
corrected by these are to be calculated the declination, shadow, 
ascensional difference (caradala), etc. 

11. The circle, as thus corrected, accords with its observed 
place at the solstice (ayana) and at either equinox ; it has moved 
eastward, when the longitude of the sun, as obtained by calcu- 
lation, is less than that derived from the shadow, 

12. By the number of degrees of the difference ; then, turning 
back, it has moved westward by the amount of difference, when 
the calculated longitude is greater. . . . 

Nothing could well be morj awkward and confused than this mode of 
stating the important fact of the precession of the equinoxes, of describing 
its method and rate, and of directing how its amount at any time is to be 
found. The theory which the passage, in its present form, is actually 
intended to put forth is as follows: the vernal equinox librates westward 
and. eastward from the fixed point, lear Piscium, assumed as the com- 
mencement of the sidereal sphere — ^the limits of the libratory movement 
being 27° in either direction from that point, and the time of a complete 
revolution of libration being the six-hundredth part of the period called 
the Great Age (see above, under i. 16-17), or 7200 years; so that the 
annual rate of motion of the equinox is 54''. We will examine with some 
care the language in which this theory is conveyed, as ^important results 
are believed to be deduoible from it. 

The first half of verse 9 professes to tench the fundamental fact of 
the motion in precession. The words bhdndtn cakram, which we have 
rendered “ circle of the asterisms,” i.e., the fixed zodiac, would admit of 
being translated ” circle of the signs,” i.e., the movable zodiac, as 
reckoned from the actril equinox, since bha is used in this treatise in 
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either sense. But our interpretation is shown to be the correct one by 
the directions given in verses 11 and 12, which teach that when the sun's 
calculated longitude— which is his distance from the initial point of the 
fixed sphere — is less than that derived from the shadow by the process 
to be taught below (vv. 17-19) — which is his distance from the equinox 
— the circle has moved eastward, and the contrary : it is evident, then, 
that the initial point of the sphere is regarded as the movable point, 
and the equinox as the fixed one. Now this is no less strange than in- 
consistent with the usage of the rest of the treatise. Elsewhere ^ P’s- 
cium is treated as the one established limit, from which all motion com- 
menced at the creation, and by reference to which all motion is reckoned, 
while here it is made secondary to a point of which the position among 
the stars is constantly shifting, and which hardly has higher value than 
a node, as w’hich the Hindu astronomy in general treats it (see p. 98). 
The word used to express the motion {lamb ate) is the same with that 
employed in a former passage (i. 26) to describe the eastward motion of 
the planets, and derivatives of which (as lawba, lambanat etc.) are not 
infrequent in the astronomical language; it means literally to “ lag, hang 
back, fall behind:" here we have it farther combined with the prefix 
pari, " about, round about," which seems plainly to add the idea of a 
complete revolution in the retrograde direction indicated by it, and we 
have translated the line accordingly. This verse, then, contains no hint 
of a libratory movement, but rather the distinct statement of a contin- 
uous eastward revolution. It should be noticed farther, although the 
circumstance is one of less significance, that the form in which the 
number of revolutions is stated, tringatkrfyas^ " thirty twenties," has no 
parallel in the usage of this Siddhanta elsewhere. 

We may also mention in this connection that Bhaskara, the great 
Hindu astronomer of the twelfth century, declares in his Siddh&nta- 
(Jliromani (Goladh., vi. 17) that the revolutions of the equinox are given 
by the Sury a- Siddhanta as thirty in an Age (see Colebrooke, As. Bes., 
xii. 209, etc.; Essays, ii. 874, etc., for a full discussion of this passage 
and its bearings); thus not only ignoring the theory of libration, but 
giving a very different number of revolutions from that presented by our 
text. As regards this latter point, however, the change of a single letter 
in the modem reading (substituting tringatkrtvas, " thirty times," for 
iringatkftyaa, " thirty twenties ") would make it accord with Bh&skara's 
statement. We shall return again to this subject. 

The number of revolutions, of whatever kind they may be, being 600 
in an Age, the position at any given time of the initial point of the 
sphere with reference to the equinox is found by a proportion, as follows : 
as the number of days in an Age is to the number of revolutions in the 
same period, so is the given " sum of days " (see above, under i. 48-51) 
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to the revolutions and parts of a revolution accomplished down to the 
given time. Thus, let us find, in illustration of the process, the amount 
of precession on the first of January, 1860. Since the number of years 
elapsed before the beginning of the present Iron Age (kali yuga) is divisible 
by 7200, it is unnecessary to make our calculation from the commence- 
ment of the present order of things : we may take the sum of days since 
the current Age began, which is (see above, under i, 63) 1,811,946. Hence 
the proportion 

1,677,917,828^ : 600^®*^ : : 1,811,946^* : 0"« 
gives us the portion accomplished of the current revolution. Of this 
we are now directed (v. 10) to take the part which determines the sine 
(do«, ot bhuja — for the origin and meaning of the phrase, see above, under 
ii. 29, 80). This direction determines the character of the motion as 
libratory. For a motion of 91°, 92°, 93°, etc., gives, by it, a precession 
89°, 88°, 87°, etc.; so that the movable point virtually returns upon its 
own track, and, after moving 180° has reverted to its starting-place. So 
its farther motion, from 180° to 270°, gives a precession increasing from 
0° to 90° in the opposite direction; and this, again, is reduced to 0° by 
the motion from 270° to 360°. It is as if the second and third quadrants 
were folded over unon the first and fourth, so that the movable point can 
never, in any quadrant of its motion, be more than 90° distant from the 
fixed equinox. Thus, in the instance taken, the bhiija of 248° 2' 8". 9 is 
its supplement, or 68° 2' 8". 9; the first 180° having only brought the 
movable point back to its original position, its present distance from that 
position is the excess over 180° of the arc obtained as the result of the 
first process. But this distance we are now fartlier directed to multiply 
by three and divide by ten : this is equivalent to reducing it to the measure 
of an arc of 27°, instead of 90°, as the quadrant of libration, since 

8 : 10 : : 27 : 90. This being done, we find the actual distance of the initial 

point of the sphere from the equinox on the first of January, 1860, to be 
20° 24' 38". 67. 

The question now arises, in which direction is the precession, thus 

ascertained, to be reckoned? And here especially is brought to light the 

awkwardness and insufficiency, and even the mconsistency, of the process 
as taught in the text. Not only have we no rule given which furnishes us 
the direction, along with the amount, of the processional movement, but 
it would even be a fair and strictly legitimate deduction from verse 9, 
that that movement is taking place at the present time in an opposite 
direction from the actual one. We have already remarked above that the 
last complete period of libratory revolution closed with the close of the 
last Brazen Age, and the process of calculation has shown that we are 
now in the third quarter of a new period, and in the third quadrant of the 
current revolution. Therefore, if the revolution is an eastward one, as 
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taught in the text, onl\ taking place upon a folded circle, so as to be 
made libratory, the present position of the movable point, f Piscium, 
ought to be to the west of the equinox, instead of to the east, as it actually 
is. It was probably on account of this unfortunate flaw in the process, 
that no rule with regard to the direction was given, excepting the experi- 
mental one contained in verses 11 and 12, which, moreover, is not properly 
supplementary to the preceding rules, but rather an independent method 
of determining, from observation, both the direction and the amount of 
the precession. In verse 12, it may be remarked, in the word dvriya, 
turning back,** is found the only distinct intimation to be discovered in 
the passage of the character of the motion as libra tory. 

We have already above (under ii. 28) hinted our suspicions that the 
phenomenon of the precession was made no account of in the original 
composition of the Surya-Siddhanta, and that the notice taken of it by 
the treatise as it is at present is an afterthought : we will now proceed 
to expose the grounds of those suspicions. 

It is, in the first place, upon record (see Colebrooke, As. Kes., xii. 
215; Essays, ii. 880, etc.) that some of the earliest Hindu astronomers were 
ignorant of, or ignored, the periodical motion of the equinoxes; Brahma- 
gupta himself is mentioned among those whose systems took no account 
of it; it is, then, not at all impossible that the Surya-Siddhanta, if an 
ancient work, may originally have done the same. Among the positive 
evidences to that effect, we would first direct attention to the significant 
fact that, if the verses at the head of this note were expunged, there 

would not be found, in the whole bod} of the treatise besides, a single 

hint of the precession. Now it is not a little difficult to suppose that a 
phenomenon of so much consequence a.s this and which enters as an 
element into so many . astronomical processes, should, had it been borne 
distinctly in mind in the framing of the treatise, have been hidden away 
thus in a pair of verses, and unacknowledged elsewhere — ^no hint being 
given, in connection with any of the processes taught, as to whether the 
correction for precession is to be applied or not, and only the general 

directions contained in the latter half of verse 10, and ending with an 

“ etc.,** being even here presented. It has much more the aspect of an 
after-thought, a correction found necessary at a date subsequent to the 
original composition, and therefore inserted, with orders to “ apply it 
wherever it is required.** The place where the subject is introduced 
looks the same way : as having to do with a revolution, as entering into 
the calculation of mean longitudes, it should have found a place where 
such matters are treated of, in the first chapter; and even in the second 
chapter, in connection with the rule for finding the declination, it would 
have been better introduced than it is here. Again, in the twelfth 
chapter, where the orbits of the heavenly bodies are given, in terms 
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dependent upon their times of revolution, such an orbit is assigned to 
the asterisnis (v. 88) as implies a revolution once in sixty years ; it is, indeed, 
very difficult to see what can have been intended by such a revolution as 
this; but if the doctrine respecting the revolution of the asterisms given 
in verse 9 of this chapter had been in the mind of the author of the 
twelfth chapter, he would hardly have added another and a conflicting 
statement respecting the same or a kindred phenomenon. It appears to 
us even to admit of question whether the adoption by the Hindus of the 
sidereal year as the unit of time does not imply a failure to recognize 
the fact that the equinox was variable. VJe should expect, at any rate, 
that if, at the outset, the ever-increasing discordance between the solar 
and the sidereal year had been fully taken into account by them, they 
would have more thoroughly established and defined the relations of the 
two, and made the precession a more conspicuous feature of their general 
system than they appear to have done. In the construction of their 
cosmical periods they have reckoned by sidereal years only, at the some 
time assuming (as, for instance, above, i. 13, 14) that the sidereal year is 
composed of the two ayanaa, ** progresses ” of the sun from solstice to 
solstice. The supposition of an after-correction likewise seems to furnish 
the most satisfactory explanation of the form given to the theory of the 
precession. The system having been first constructed on the assumption 
of the equality of the tropical and sidereal years, when it began later to 
appear, too plainly to be disregarded, that the equinox had changed its 
place, the question was how to introduce the new element. Now to assign 
to the equinox a complete revolution would derange the whole system, 
acknowledging a different number of solar from sidereal years in the chrono- 
logical periods; if, however, libratory motion were assumed, the equili- 
brium W'ould be maintained, since what the solar year lost in one part of 
the revolution of libration it would gain in another, and so the tropical and 
sidereal years would coincide, in number and in limits, in each great 
period. The circumstance which determined the limit to be assigned to 
the libration we conceive to have been, as suggested by Bentley (Hind. 
Ast., p. 132), that the earliest recorded Hindu year had been made to begin 
when the sun entered the asterism Krttika, or was 26® 40' west of the 
point fixed upon as the commencement of the sidereal sphere for all time 
(see above, under i. 27), on which account it was desirable to make the 
arc of libration include the beginning of Krltika. 

Besides these considerations, drawn from the general history of the 
Hindu astronomy, and the position of the element of the precession in 
the system of the Surya-Siddh&nta, we have still to urge the blind and 
incoherent, as well as unusual, form of statement of the phenomenon, 
as fully exposed above. There is nothing to compare with it , in this 
respect in any other part of the treatise, and we are unwilling to believe 
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that in the original composition of the Siddhanta a clearer explanation, 
and one more consistent in its method and language with those of the 
treatise generally, would not have been found for the subject. We even 
discover evidences of 'more than one revision of the passage. The first 
half of verse 9 so distinctly teaches, if read independently of what follows 
it, a complete revolution of the equinoxes, that, especially when taken in 
connection with Bhaskara's statement, as cited above, it almost amounts 
to proof that the theory put forth in the Siiry a- Siddhanta was at one 
time that of a complete revolution. The same conclusion is not a little 
strengthened, farther, by the impossibility of deducing from verse 9, 
through the processes prescribed in the following verses, a true expression 
for the direction of the movement at present : we can see no reason why, 
if the whole passage came from the same hand, at the same time, this 
difficulty should not have been avoided; while it is readily explainable 
upon the supposition that the libratory theory of verse 10 was added as an 
amendment to the theory of verse 9, while at the same time the language 
of the latter was left as nearly unaltered as possible. 

There seems, accordingly, sufficient ground for suspecting that in the 
Surya-Siddhanta, as originally constituted, no account was taken of the 
precession; that its recognition is a later interpolation, and was made 
at first in the form of a theory of complete revolution, being afterward 
altered to its present shape. Whether the statement of Bhaskara truly 
represents the earlier theory, as displayed in the Surya-Siddhanta of his 
time, we must leave an undetermined question. The very slow rate 
assigned by it to the movement of the equinox — only 9" a year — throws 
a doubt upon the matter: but it must be borne in mind that, so far as 
we can see, the actual amount of the precession since about A.D. 570 
(see above, under i. 27) might by that first theory have been distributed 
over the whole duration of the present Age, since B.C. 3102. 

In his own astronomy, Bhaskara teaches the complete revolution 
of the equinoxes, giving the number of revolutions in an iEon (of 
4,820,000,000 years) as 199,669; this makes the time of a single revolu- 
tion to be 21,686.8073 yeai’s, and the yearly rate of precession 69''. 9007. 
It is not to be supposed that he considered himself to have determined the 
rate with such exactness as would give precisely the odd number of 
199,669 revolutions to the ^Eon; the number doubtless stands in some 
relation which we do not at present comprehend to the other elements of 
his astronomical system. Bhaskara's own commentators, however, reject 
his theory, and hold to that of a libration, which has been and is altogether 
the prevailing doctrine throughout India, and seems to have made its way 
thence into the Arabian, and even into the early European astronomy (see 
Colebrooke, as above), 
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Bentley, it may be remarked here altogether denies (Hind. Ast., p. 
130, etc.) that the libration of the equinoxes is taught in the SArya- 
Siddhanta, maintaining, with arrogant and unbecoming depreciation of 
those who venture to hold a different opinion, that its theory is that of 
a continuous revolution in an epicycle, of which the circumference is 
eqtial to 108® of the zodiac. In truth, however, Bentley's own theory 
derives no color of support from the text of the Siddhanta, and is besides 
in itself utterly untenable. It is not a little strange that he should not 
have perceived that, if the precession were to be explained by a revolu- 
tion in an epicycle, its rate of increase would not be equable, but as the 
increment of the sine of the arc in the epicycle traversed by the mova- 
ble point, farther varied by the varying distance at which it would be 
seen from the centre in different parts of the revolution; and also that, 
the dimensions of the epicycle being 108®, the amount of precession 
would never come to equal 27®, but would, when greatest, fall short of 
18", being determined by the radius of the epicycle. Bentley’s whole 
treatment of the passage shows a thorough misapprehension of its mean- 
ing and relations : he even commits the blunder of understanding the 
first half of verse 9 to refer to the motion of the equinox, instead of to 
lliat of the initial point of the sidereal sphere. 

Among the Greek astronomers, Hipparchus is regarded as the first 
who discovered the precession of the equinoxes; their rate of motion, 
however, seems not to have been confidently determined by him, although 
he pronounces it to be at any rate not less than 36" yearly. For a thorough 
discussion of the subject of the precession in Greek astronomy see 
Delambre^s History of Ancient Astronomy, ii. 247, etc. From the obser- 
vations reported as the data whence Hipparchus made his discovery, 
Delambre deduces very nearly the true rate of the precession. Ptolemy, 
how^ever, was so unfortunate as to adopt for the true rate Hipparchus’s 
minimum, of 36" a year : the subject is treated of by him in the seventh 
book of the Syntaxis. The actual motion of the equinox at the present 
time is 60". 25; its rate is slowly on the increase, having been, at the 
epoch of the Greek astronomy, somewhat less than 50". How the Hindus 
succeeded in arriving at a determination of it so much more accurate than 
was made by the great Greek astronomer, or whether it w’as anything more 
than a lucky hit on their part, w^e wdll not attempt here to discuss. 

The term by which the precession is designated in this passage is 
ayanduga^ ** degrees of the ayana.*' The latter w’ord is employed in 
different senses: by derivation, it means simply “going, pragress,” and 
it seems to have been first introduced into the astronomical language to 
designate the half -revolutions of the sun, from solstice to solstice; these 
being called respectively (see xiv. 9) the nftardyana and dahshi^dycina^ 
“ northern progress ’’ and “ southern progress.” From ^his use the word 
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was transferred to denote also the solstices themselves, as we have trans- 
lated it in the first half of verse 11. In the latter sense we conceive 
it to be emplojed in the compound ayandnga; although why the name 
of the precession should bo derived from the solstice we are unable clearly 
to see. The term krdntipdiagaii, “ movement of the node of declination,” 
which is often met with in. modem works on Hindu astronomy, does not 
occur in the Surya-Siddhania. 

12. . . . In like manner, the equatorial shadow which is 
cast at mid-day at one’s place of observation. 

13. Upon the north and south line of the dial — that is the 
equinoctial shadow (vislinvatprabhd) of that place. . . . 

The equinoctial shadow has been already sufficiently explained, in 
connection with a preceding passage (above,, v. 7). In this treatise it is 
known only by names formed by combining one of the wwds for shadow 
(chdydy hhd, 'prabhd), with vishuvat, ” equinox ” (see above, under v. 
6). In modem Hindu astronomy it is also called akshabhd, ** shadow of 
latitude ” — i.e., which determines the latitude — and jmlabhd, of which, 
as used in this sense, the meaning is obscure. 

13. . . . Radius, multiplied 'respectively by gnomon and 
shadow, and divided by the equinoctial hypothenuse, 

14. Gives the sines of co-latitude (lamba) and of latitude 
(aksha) : the corresponding arcs are co-latitude and latitude, 
always south. . . . 

The proportions upon which these rules are founded are illustrated 
by the following figure (Fig. 11), in which, as in a previous figure (Fig. 8, 
p. 101), ZS represents a quadrant of the meridian, Z being the zenith 

and S the south point, C 
being the centre, and EC 
the projection of the plane of 
the equator. In order to 
illustrate the corresponding 
relations of the dial, we 
have conceived the gnomon, 
C6, to be placed at the 
centre. Then, when the sun 
is on the meridian and in 
the equator, at E, the 
shadow cast, which is the 
equinoctial shadow', is be, 
while Ce is the correspond- 
ing hypothenuse. But, by 
similarity of triangles, 


Fig. 11. 
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Ce : be : : CE : BE 
and Ce : Cb : : CE ; CB 

and as BE is the sine of EZ, which equals the latitude, and CB the 
sine of ES, its complement, the reduction of these proportions to the 
form of equations gives the rules of the text. 

14. . . . The mid-day shadow is the base (hhnja) ; if radius 
be multiplied by that, 

15. And the product divided by the corresponding hypothe- 
nuse, the result, converted to arc, is the sun’s zenith-distance 
(nata), in minutes : this, wlien the base is south, is north, and 
when the base is north, is south. Of the sun’s zenith-distance 
and his declination, in minutes, 

16. Take the sum, when their direction is different — the 
difference, when it is the same ; the result is the latitude, in 
minutes. From this find the sine of latitude ; subtract its square 
from the square of radius, and the square-root of the remainder, 

17. Is the sine of co-latitude. . . . 

This passage applies to cases in which the sun is not upon the equator, 
but has a certain declination, of which the amount and direction are 
kno^vn. Then, from the shadow cast at noon, may be derived his zenith- 
distance when upon the meridian, and the latitude. Thus, supposing 
the sun, having north declination ED (Fig. 11), to be upon the meridian, 
at D : the shadow of the gnomon will be bd, and the proportion 

Cd: dh : : CD : DB"" 

gives DB"", the sine of the sun's zenith-distance, ZD, which is found 
from it by the conversion ,of sine into arc by a rule previously given 
(ii. 83). ZD in this case being south, and ED being north, their sum, 
EZ, is the latitude : if, the declination being south, the sun were at D', 
the difference of ED' and ZD' would be EZ, the latitude. The figure 
does not give an illustration of north zenith-distance, being drawn for 
the latitude of Washington, where that is impossible. The latitude 
being thus ascertained, it is easy to find its sine and cosine : the only 
thing w’^hich deserves to be noted in the process is that, to find the co- 
sine from the sine, resort is had to the laborious method of squares, 
instead of taking from the table the sine of the complementary arc, or 
the kofijyd. 

The sun's distance from the zenith when he is upon the meridian is 
called natds, ** deflected," an adjective belonging to the noun liptds, 
" minutes," or bhdgds, angds, " degrees." The same term is also 
employed, as will be seen farther on (vv. 34-36), to designate the hour- 
angle. For zenith-distance off the meridian another term is used (see 
below, V. 83). 
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17. . . . The sine of latitude, multiplied by twelve, and 
divided by the sine of co-latitude, gives the equinoctial shadow. . . . 

That is (Fig. 11). 

BC ; BE ; : Cb : be 

the value of the gnomon in digits being substituted in the rule for the 
gnomon itself. 

17. . • . The difference of the latitude of the place of obser- 
vation and the sun’s meridian zenith-distance in degrees (nata- 
hhdgds), if their direction be the same, or their sum, 

18 If their direction be different, is the sun’s declination : 
if the sine of this latter be multiplied by radius and divided by the 
siqe of greatest declination, the result, converted to arc, will be 
the sun’s longitude, if he is in the quadrant commencing with 
Aries ; 

19. If in that commencing with Cancer, subtract from a half- 
circle ; if in that commencing with Libra, add a half-circle ; if in 
that commencing with Capricorn, subtract from a circle : the re- 
sult, in each case, is the true (sphuta) longitude of the sun at 
mid-day. 

20. To this if the equation of the apsis (mdnda phala) be 
repeatedly applied, with a contrary sign, the sun’s mean longitude 
will be found. . . . 

This passage teaches how, when the latitude of the observer is 
known, the sun’s declination, and his true and mean longitudes, may be 
found by observing his zenith-distance at noon. The several parts of 
the process are all of them the converse of processes previously given, 
and require no explanation. To find the sun’s declination from his 
meridian zenith-distance and the latitude (reckoned as south, by v. 14), 
the rule given above, in verses 15 and 16, is inverted; the true longitude 
is found from the declination by the inversion of the method taught in 
ii. 28, account being taken of the quadrant in which the sun may be 
according to the principle of ii. 30: and finally, the mean may be derived 
from the true longitude by a method of successive approximation, apply- 
ing in reverse the equation of the centre, as calculated by ii. 39. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that this is a very rough process for 
ascertaining the sun's longitude, and could give, especially in the hands 
of Hindu observers, results only distantly approaching to accuracy. 

20. . . .The sum of the latitude of the place of observation 
and the sun’s declination, if their direction is the same, or, in the 
contrary case, their difference, 
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21 . Is the sun’s meridian zenith-distance {nat&nq&s ) ; of that 
find the base-sine (bahujyd) and the perpendicular-sine (kotijyd). 
If, then, the base-sine and radius be multiplied respectively by 
the measure of the gnomon in digits, 

22. And divided bv the perpendicular-sine, the results are 
the shadow and hypothenuse at mid-day. . . . 

The problem here is to determine the length of the shadow which 
will be cast at mid-daj’^ when the sun has a given declination, the latitude 
of the observer being also known. First, the sun’s meridian zenith- 
distance is found, by a process the converse of that taught in verses 16 and 
16; then, the corresponding sine and cosine having been calculated, a 
simple proportion gives the desired result. Thus, let us suppose the sun' 
to be at D' (Fig. 11, p. 121); the sum of his south declination. ED', 
and the north latitude, EZ, gives the zenith-distance, ZD': its sine 
(hhtijajyd) is D'B'", and its cosine (kofijijd) is CB'". Then 

CB'" : B'"D ' :: Cb : bd' 
and CB'" : CD' : : Cb : Cd' 

which proportions, reduced to equations, give the value of b(V, the shadow, 
and Cd'; its hypothenuse. 

22. . . . The sine of declination, multiplied by the equinoc- 
tial hypothenuse, and divided by the gnomon-sine (ganJmjivd) y 

23. Gives, v\hen farther multiplied by the hypothenuse of 
any given shadow, and divided by radius (madhyakarna) , the sun’s 
measure of amplitude (arkdgrd) corresponding to that shadow. . . . 

In this passage we are taught, the declination being known, how to 
find the measure of amplitude ((fgrd) of any given shadow, as preparatorj' 
to determining, by the next following rule, the base {bhuja) of the shadow, 
by calculation instead of measurement. The first step is to find the sine 
of the sun’s amplitude: in order to this, we compare the triangles ABC 
and CEH (Fig. 13, p. 126), which are similar, since the angles ACB and 
CEH are each equal to the latitude of the observer. Hence 

EH : EC : : BC : AC 

But the triangles CEH (Fig. 13) and Cbc (Fig. 11) are also similar; 
and EH : EC : : Cb : Cc 

Hence, by equality of ratios, Cb : Cc : : BC : AC 

and AC, the sine of the sun's amplitude, equals BC — which is the sine 
of declination, being equal to DF — ^multiplied by Cc, the equinoctial 
hypothenuse, and divided by Cb, the gnomon. The remaining part of 
the process depends upon the principle which we have demonstrated above, 
under verse 7, that the measure of amplitude is to the hypothenuse of the 
shadow as the sine of amplitude to radius. 
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Why the gnomon is in this passage calied the gnomon-sine," it is 
not easy to discover. A erse 23 presc'iits also a name for radius, inadhya- 
karna, half-diameter,” which is not found again; nor is kartia often 
employed in the sense of diameter " in this treatise. 

23. . . . The sum of the equinoctial shadow and the sun’s 
measure of amplitude (arhdgrd), when the sun is in the southern 
hemispliere, is the base, north ; 

24. When the sun is in the northern hemisphere, the base is 
found, if north, by subtracting the measure of amplitude from 
the equinoctial shadow ; if soutii, by a contrary process — accord- 
ing to the direction of the interval between the end of the shadow 
and Jhe east and west axis. 

25. The mid-day base is invariably the midday shadow. . . . 

We have already had occasion to nolicei in connection wuth the first 

verses of this chapter, that the base (bhujci) of the shado\V is its projec- 
tion upon a north and south line, or the distaiiee of its extremity from 
the east and west axis of the dial. It is that line which, as shown above 
(under v. 7), corresponds to and represents the perpendicular let fall from 
the sun upon the plane of the prime vertical. Thus, if (Fig. 11, p. 121) 
K, Ti, D', D be different positions of the sun — K and L being conceived to 
bo upon tho surface of the splu'rc — the perpendiculars KB', LB", D'B'", 
DB"" are represented upon the dial by kb, lb, rVb, db, or, in Fig. 9 
(p. Ill), by kb'y Ib^'* d'h, db. Of these, the tw^o latter coincide wdth their 
respective shadow^s, the shadow^ cast at noon being always itself upon a 
north and south line. The base of any shadow' may be found by combining 
its measure of amplitude {(igrd) with the equinoctial shadow. When the 
sun is in the southern hemisphere, as at D' or K (Fig. 11), the measure 
of amplitude, cd' or ek, is to be added always to the equinoctial shadow, 
be, in order to give the base, bd or bk. If, on the contrary, the sun’s 
declination be north, a different method of procedure will be necessary, 
according as he is north, or south from the prime vertical. If he be south, 
as at D, the shadow, bd, will be throwm northward, and the base wdll be 
found by subtracting the measure of amplitude, de, frofn the equinoctial 
shadow, be : if he be noHli, as at L, the extremity of the shadow’, Z, will 
be south from the east and west axis, and the base, bl, will be obtained 
by subtracting the equinoctial shadow', be, from the measure of ampli- 
tude, le, 

25. . . . Multiply the sines of co-latitude and of latitude re- 
spectively by the equinoctial shadow and by twelve, 

26. And divide by the sine of declination ; the results are the 
hypothenuse when the sun is on the prime vertical (samamand^^la). 
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When north declination is less than the latitude, then the mid-day 
hypothenuse {qrava)^ 

27. Multiplied by the equinoctial shadow, and divided by the 
mid-day measure of amplitude (agfrd), is the hypothenuse. . . . 

Here we have two separate and independent methods of finding the 
hypothenuse of the east and west shadow cast by the sun at the moment 
when he is upon the prime vertical. In connection with the second of 
the two are stated the circumstances under which alone a transit of the 
sun across the prime vertical will take placje: if his declination is south, 
or if, being north, it is greater than the latitude, his diurnal revolution 
will be wholly to the south, or wholly to the north, of that circle. 



Again, in the other figure 


Fig. 13. 


The first method is illustrated by the following figures. Let VC" 
12. (Fig. 12) be an arc of the prime vertical, 

V being the point at which the sun 
crosses it in his daily revolution; and 
let C' be the centre; then VC' is radius, 
and VC the sine of the sun’s altitude; 
and, C'b being the gnomon, hv will 
be the shadow, and C'r its hypothenuse. 
But, by similarity of triangles, 

VC ; VC' : : C'6 : C'v 

(Fig. 13) — of which the general relations 
are those of Fig. 8 (p.lOl) 
— AD being the projection 
of the circle of the sun's 
diurnal revolution, and 
the point at which it 
crosses the prime vertical 
being seen projected in 
V, VC is the sine of the 
sun’s altitude at that 
point. But VCB and 
ECH are similar triangles, 
the angles BVC and CEH 
being each equal to the 
latitude; hence^ 

VC : EC : : BC : CH 
Now the first of these 
ratios is — since EC equals 
VC', both being radius — 
the same with the first 
in the former proportion; 
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and therefore 

BC; CH: : C'b : C'v 

or sin. decl. : sin. lat. : : gnom. : hyp. pr. vert. shad, 

but sin. lat. : cos. lat. : : eq. shad. : gnom. 

therefore, by combining terms, 

sin. decl. : cos. lat. : : cq. shad. : hyp. pr. vert. shad. 

and the reduction of the first and third of these proportions to the form 
of equations gives the rules of the text. 

The other method of finding the same quantity is an application of 
the principle demonstrated above, under verse 7, that, witl\ a given dec- 
lination, the measure of amplitude of any shadow is to that of any other 
shadow as the hypothenuse of the former to that of the latter. Now 
when the sun is upon the prime vertical, the shadow falls directly east- 
ward or directly westw^ard, and hence its extremity lies in the east and 
west axis of the dial, and its measure of amplitude is equal to the equinoctial 
shadow. The noon measure of amplitude is, accordingly, to the hypo- 
thenuse of the noon shadow as the equinoctial shadow to the hypothenuse 
of the shadow cast when the sun is upon the prime vertical. 

27. ... If the sine of declination of a given time be multi- 
plied by radius and divided by the sine of co-latitude, the result is 
the sine of amplitude (agramdurvikd) . 

28. And this, being farther multiplied by the hypothenuse 
of a given shadow at that time, and divided by radius, gives the 
measure of amplitude (agrd), in digits {angula), etc. . . . 

The sine of the sun’s amplitude is found — his declination and the 
latitude being known — by- a comparison of the similar triangles ABC and 
CEH (Fig. 13), in which 

HE : EC : : BC : CA 

or cos. lat. : R: : sin. decl. : sin. ampl. 

And the proportion upon which is founded the rule in verse 28 — ^namely, 
that radius to the sine of amplitude as the hypothenuse of a given shadow 
to the corresponding measure of amplitude — has been demonstrated under 
verse 7, above. 

28. . . .If from half the square of radius the square of the 
sine of amplitude (agrajyd) be subtracted, and the remainder mxdti- 
plied by twelve, 

29. And again multiplied by twelve, and then farther divided 
by the square of the equinoctial shadow increased by half the 
square of the gnomon — the result obtained by the wise 
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30. Is called the “ surd ” (];arani) : this let the wise man set 
down in two places. Then multiply the equinoctial shadow by 
twelve, and again by the sine of amplitude, 

31. And divide as before : the result is styled the “ fruit ” 
ipJiala). Add its square to the “ surd,” and take the square root 
of their sum; this, diminished and increased by the " fruit,” for 
the southern and northern hemispheres, 

32. Is the sine of altitude (fun/cw) of the southern inter- 
mediate directions (rir/if) ; and equally, whether the sun’s revolu- 
tion take place to the south or to the north of the gnomon (fanfc«) 
— only, in the latter case, the sine of altitude is that of the north- 
ern intermediate directions. 

33. The square root of the difference of tlie squares of that 
and of radius is styled the sine of zenith-distance (drf). If, then, 
the sine of zenith-distance and radius be multiplied resj)ectively 
by twelve, and divided by the sine of altitude, 

34. The results are the shadow and hypothenuse at the angles 
(Jxona), under the given circumstances of time and place. . . . 

The method taught in this passage of finding, with a given declina- 
tion and latitude, the sine of the sun’s altitude at the moment when he 
crosses the south-east and south-west vortical circles, or when the shadow 
of the gnomon is thrown toward the angles [horn) of the circumscribing 
square of tlie dial, is, when stated algebraically, as follows; 

= Bord. 

7gn."+cq. sh.* 

eg. sb. X gn. x s»n. ampl . ^ 
ign.*+eg. sh.* 

‘v'surd + fruit^ + fruit = sin. alt , declination being north. 

Vaurd + fruit* - fruit * sin. alt, declination being south. 

It is nt once apparent that a problem is here presented more compli- 
cated and difficult of solution than any with which we have heretofore 
had to do in the treatise. The commentary gives a demonstration of 
it, in which, for the fiist time, the notation and processes of the Hindu 
algebra are introduced, and with these w-e arc not sufficiently familiar 
to be able to follow the course of the demonstration. The problem, 
however, admits of solution without the aid of mathematical knowledge 
of a higher character than has been displayed in the processes already 
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explained; by means, namely, of the consideration of right-angled triangles, 
situated in the same plane, and capable of being represented by a single 
figure. We give below such a solution, which, we are persuaded, agrees 

in all its main features with the pro- 
cess by which the formulas of the 
text were originally deduced. 

Let ZEK be the south-eastern 
circle of altitude, from the zenith, Z, 
to the horizon, K; let E be its in- 
tersection with the equator, and D 
the position of the sun; and let Cb 
represent the gnomon. 

Since c is in the line of the equi- 
noctial shadow (see above, v. 7), and 
since be makes an angle of 45® with 
either axis of the dial, we have 

6e^=?2 eq. sh.®, and Ge^ = Cb^ + be^ = gn,^ + 2 eq. sh.^ 

In like manner, de^ = 2 meas. ampl.^ But the similar triangles 
Cde and CDE' give Cd^ : ; :CD* :DE'^; which, by halving the two 

consequents, and observing the constant relation of Cd to the measure of 
amplitude (see above, under v. 7), gives : sin ampl.^ :: K® ; JDE'^ : 
whence JDE'^ = 8in ampl.^, or DE'^ = 2 sin ampl.^ 

Now the required sine of altitude is DG, and DG = DH + HG = DHh- 
IJ. And, obviously, the triangles DHI, DIE', EEC, IJC, and Cbe are 
all similar. Then, from DHI and 06e, we derive 


Pig. 14. 



DH:DI: :be:Ce 
from DIE' and Cbe, DI :DE' : :C6 :Ce 


and, by combining terms, DH :DE ' : ibex Cb lOe^ 


whence 


A/2.eq.gb. x gn. x ^^ 2 . gin ampL eq.th. x gn. x gin arppl. 
gn.* + ‘2eq, eh * ~ Jgn.* + eq. ah.* 


fruit. 


Again, from DHI and EFC, we derive 

1H2:DP: :EF2:EC2 
from IJC and BFO, IJ« : IC* : ; EF® : EC* 

whence, by adding the terms of the equal ratios, and observing that 
IH2 + IJ2=JH2, and Dl2 + IC* = DC2 = ECi», we have 

JH®:EC2: :EF2;EO* 

or JH2=EF2. Hence IJ 2 =JH«-IH 2 =EF 8 -IH 8 = ISF^-DI^ + DH* 

But from EFC and Cbe are derived 

Ce*;C62: :EC*:EF® 

from DIE' and Cbe, Ce^ iCb ^ ; :DE'* :DI* 

17 
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that is to say, 

EF»-DP»^P 

gn.* +2eq.8h.* Jgn.* + eq.Bb.^ * 

But, a a was shown above, IJ^ = EF^— DI^ + DH® = surd + fruit® 
and \/ surd + fruit® + fruit = IJ + DH = DG = sine of altitude. 

When declination is south, so that the sun crosses the circle of altitude 
at D', IH', the equivalent of DH, is to be subtracted from IJ, to give 
D'G', the sine of altitude. 

The correctness of the Hindu formulas may likewise be briefly and 
succinctly demonstrated by means of our modern methods. Thus, let 


Fig. 16. 



PZS (Fig. 15) be a spherical triangle, of which 
the three angular points are P, the pole, Z, 
the zenith, and S, the place of the sun when 
upon the south-east or the south-west vertical 
circles; PZ, then, is the co-latitude, Z8 the 
zenith-distance, or co-altitude, and PS the 
co-declination; and the angle PZS is 135°; 
the problem is, to find the sine of the comnlement of ZS, or of the sun’s 
altitude. By spherical trigonometry, cos SP = cos ZS cos ZP-i-sin ZS sin 
ZP cos Z. Dividing by sin ZP, and observing that cos SP-rSin ZP = 8in 
decl.-T-cos lat. =sine of amplitude, we have sin ampl.=:sin alt. tan lat. -f-cos 
alt, cos 135°. If, now, we represent 

sin ampl. by a, tan lat, by 6, coa 135° by — sin alt. by x, and cos ah. by 

2ab i-a* 

Vl— we have a*— 2flbx + 1*®* = x*) ; and by reduction, ^ :j: " p |Tb^ ‘ 


Representing, again, ^ ^ ^ by /, and by 8 and reducing, we have x*/+ 

But / is evidently the same with the “fruit,** since b, or tan lat., equals eq. sli.-s-gnom., 

, . ah eq. ah. xgn. xsin. ampl. ... 

and therefore t + J gnooj.* +eq. ah.* — ’ surd,” 


J — a* — «in*ampl.) x gn.* 

} + b^ “ J gnoin.’* +cq. sli.' 


If, the latitude being north, we consider the north direction as positive, 
i will be positive. The value of /, given above, will then evidently be 
positive or negative as the sign of a is plus or minus. But a, the sine of 
amplitude, is positive when declination is north, and negative when declina- 
tion is south. Hence / is to be added to or subtracted from the radical, 
according as the sun is north or south of the equator, as prescribed by the 
Hindu rule. A minus sign before the radical would correspond to a second 
passage of the sun across the south-east and north-west vertical circle; 
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which, except in a high latitude-, would take place always below the 
horizon. 

The construction of the last part of verse 82 is by no means clear, yet 
we cannot question that the meaning intended to be conveyed by it is 
truly represented by our translation. When declination is greater than 
north latitude, the sun's revolution is made wholly to the north of the 
prime vertical, and the vertical circles which he crosses are the north- 
east and the north-west. The process prescribed in the text, however, 
gives the correct value for the sine of altitude in this case also. For, in 
the triangle SZP (Fig. 15), all the parts remain the same, excepting that 
the angle PZS becomes 45^, instead of 135® : but the cosine of the foiiurr 
is the same as that of the latter arc, with a difference only of sign, which 
disappears in the process, the cosine being squared. 

The sine of altitude being found, that of its complement, or of zenitli- 
distance, is readily derived from it by the method of squares (as above, in 
vv. 16, 17). To ascertain, farther, the length of the corresponding shadow 
and of its hypothenuse, we make the proportions 

sin alt. : sin zen. dist. : ; gnom. : shad, 
and sin alt. : E : : gnom. : hyp. shad. 

In this passage, as in those that follow, the sine of altitude is called 
by the same name, ganku, ** staff," which is elsewhere given to the 
gnomon : the gnomon, in fact, representing in all cases, if the hypothenuse 
be made radius, the sine of the sun’s altitude. The word is frequently 
used in this sense in the modern astronomical language : thus VC (Fig. 13, 
p. 126), the sine of the sun’s altitude when upon the prime vertical, is 
called the aamamandalagankUf ** prime vertical staff," and BT, the sine 
of altitude when the sun crosses the unmandala, or east and west hour- 
circle, is styled the unmandalagankv . : of the latter line, however, the 
Surya-Siddh&nta makes no account. We are surprised, however, not to .find 
a distinct name for the altitude, as for its complement, the zenith-distance : 
the sine of the latter might with very nearly the same propriety be called 
the shadow,'' as that of the former the “ gnomon." The particular sine 
of altitude which is the result of the preS'-'nt process is commonly known 
as the konaganku, from the word feorwi, which, signifying originally " angle," 
is used, in connection with the dial, to indicate the angles of the circum- 
scribing square (see Fig. 0, p. Ill), and then the directions in which those 
angles lie from the gnomon. The word itself is doubtless borrowed from 
the Greek ywvta the form given to it being that in which it appears in the 
compounds rpiywvov (Sanskrit trikona), etc. Lest it seem strange that 
the Hindus should have derived from abroad the name for so familiar and 
elementary a quantity as an angle, we would direct attention to the striking 
fact that in that stage of their mathematical science, at least, which is 
represented by the Surya-Siddhanta, they appear to have made no use 
whatever in their calculations of the angle : for, excepting in this passage 
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(v. 84) and in the term for ** square employed in a previous verse (v. jS) 
of this chapter, no word meaning “ angle is to be met with anywhere 
in the text of this treatise. The term drg, used to signify “ zenith-distance*' 
— excepting when this is measured upon jhe meridian; see above, under 
vv. 14-16 — ^means literally “sight: “ in this sense, it occurs here for 
the first time : wc have, had it more than once above with the signification 
of observed place,*’ as distinguished from a position obtained by calcula- 
tion. In verse 32, ganku might be understood as used in the sense of 
“ zenith,” yet it has there, in truth, its own proper signification of 
“ gnomon; ” the meaning being, that the sun, in the cases supposed, 
makes his revolution to the south or to the north of the gnomon itself, 
or in such a manner as to cast the shadow of the latter, at noon, north- 
ward or southward. One of the factors in the calculation is styled fcarani, 
“ surd ” (see Colebrooke’s Hind. Alg., p. 146), rather, apparently, as being 
a quantity of which the root is not required to be taken, than one of which 
an integral root is always impossible; or, it may be, as being the square 
of a line which is not, and cannot be, drawn. The term translated “ fruit” 
{phala) is one of very frequent occurrence elsewhere, as denoting “ quotient, 
result, corrective equation,” etc. 

The form of statement and of injunction employed in verses 29 and 
30, in the phrases ” the result obtained by the wise,” and ” let the wise 
man set dCwn,” etc., is so little in accordance with the style of our treatise 
elsewhere, wdiile it is also frequent and familiar in other works of a kindred 
character, that it furnishes ground for suspicion that this passage, relating 
to the konagankUf is a later interpolation into the body of the text; and 
the suspicion is strengthened by the fact that the process prescribed here 
is so much more complicated than those elsewhere presented in this chapter. 

d4. . . .If radius be increased by the sine of ascensional 
difference (cara) when declination is north, or diminished by the 
same, when declination is south, 

36. The result is the day-measure {antyd) ; this, diminished 
by the versed sine (utkramajyd) of the hour-angle (nata), then 
multiplied by the day-radius and divided by radius, is the 
“ divisor ” (cheda) ; the latter, again, being multiplied by the sine 
of co-latitude (larnha), and divided 

36. By radius, gives the sine of altitude {qanku) : subtract 
its sine from that of radius, and the square root of the remainder 
is the sine of zenith-distance {drq) ; the shadow and its hypothenuse 

are found as in the preceding process. 

The object of this process is, to find the sine of the sun’s altitude at 
any given hour of the day, when his distance from the meridian, his 
and the latitude, are known. The sun's angular distance 
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from the meridian, or the hour-angle, is found, as explained by the com- 
mentary, by subtracting the time elapsed since sunrise, or which is to 
elapse before sunset, from the halfday, as calculated by a rule previously 
given (ii. 61-63). From the declination and the latitude the sine of 
ascensional difference (carajyd) is supposed to have been already derived, 
by the method taught in the same passage; as also, from the declination 
(by ii. 60), the radius of the diurnal circle. The successive steps of the 
process of calculation will be made clear by a .reference to the annexed 
figure (Fig. 16), taken in connection with Fig. 13 (p. 120), with which it 
corresponds in dimensions and lettering. Let GG'C'E represent a portion 
of the plane of the equator, C being its centre, and GE its intersection with 

the plane of the meridian; and lot AA'B'D 
represent a corresponding portion of the plane 
of the diurnal circle, as seen projected upon 
the other, its centre and its line of intersec- 
tion with the meridian coinciding with those 
of the latter. Let CG equal the sine of as- 
censional difference, and AB its correspondent 
in the lesser circle, or the earthsine (kujyd or 
kshitijyd; see above, ii. 61). Now let O' be 
the place of the sun at a given time ; the angle 
O'CD, measured by the arc of the equator 
Q'E, is the hour- angle: from Q' draw Q'Q 
perpendicular to CE; then Q'Q is the sine, 
and QE is the versed sine, of Q'E. Add to 
radius, EC, the sine of ascensional difference, 
CG; their sum, EG — which is the equivalent, in terms of a great circle, of 
DA, that part of the diameter of the circle of diurnal revolution which is 
above the horizon, and which consequently measures the length of the day — 
is the day-measure {antyd). From EG deduct EQ, the versed sine of the 
hour-angle; the remainder, GQ, is the same quantity in terms of a great 
circle which AO is in terms of the diurnal circle: hence the reduction of 
GQ to the dimensions of the lesser circle, by the proportion 

CE : BD : : GQ : AO 

gives us the value of AO; to this the text gives the technical name of 
“ divisor '' (cheda). But, by Fig. 18, 

CE : EH : : AO : OK 

hence OR, which is the sine of the sun’s altitude at the given time, equals 
AO, the “ divisor,” multiplied by EH, the cosine of latitude, and divided 
by CE, or radius. 

The processes for deriving from the sine of altitude that of zenith- 
distance, and from both the length of the corresponding shadow and its 
hypothenuse, are precisely the same as in the last problem. 


Fig. 16 . 
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For the meaniag of antyd — ^which, for lack of a better term, we have 
translated " day-measure ” — see above, under verse 7. The word nUta, 
by which the hour- angle is designated, is the same with that employed 
above with the signification of ” meridian zenith-distance;” see the note 
to verses 14-17. 

37. If radius be multiplied by a given shadow, and divided 
by the corresponding hypothenuse, the result is the sine of zenith- 
distance (drg) : the square root of the difference between the square 
of that and the square of radius 

38. Is the sine of altitude (^anku) ; which, multiplied by 
radius and divided by the sine of co-latitude (laniba), gives the 
” divisor ” (cheda) ; multiply the latter by radius, and divide by 
the radius of the diurnal circle, 

39. And the quotient is the sine of the sun’s distance from 
the horizon (unnata) ; this, then, being subtracted from the day- 
measure {antyd), and the remainder turned into arc by means of 
the table of versed sines, the final result is the hour-angle (nata), 
in respirations (asu), east or west. 

The process taught in these verses is precisely the converse of the 
one described in the preceding passage. The only point which calls for 
further remark in connection with it is, that the line GQ (Fig. 16) is in 
verse 80 called the “ sine of the unnata/* By this latter term is desig- 
nated the opposite of the hour-angle {nata) — ^that is to say, the sun's 
angular distance from the horizon upon his own circle, O'A', reduced to 
time, or to the measure of a great circle. Thus, when the sun is at O', 
his hour-angle (nata), or the time till noon, is Q'E; his distance from 
the horizon {unnata), or the time since sunrise, is Q'Q'. But GQ is with 
no propriety styled the sine of G'Q'; it is not itself a sine at all, and the 
actual sine of the arc in question would have a very different value. 

40. Multiply the sine of co-latitude by any given measure 
of amplitude (ayrd), and divide by the corresponding hypothenuse 
in digits ; the result is the sine of declination. Thi^, again, is 
to be multiplied by radius, and divided by the sine of greatest 
declination ; 

41. The quotient, '^•onverted into arc, is, in signs, etc,, the 
sun’s place in the qua< uit ; by means of the quadrants is then 
found the actual longiiude of the sun at that point. . . . 
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By the method taught in this -passage, the sun’s declination, and, 
through that, his true and mean longitude, may, the latitude of the observer 
being known, be found from a single observation upon the shadow at any 
hour in the day. The declination is obtained from the measure of amplitude 
and the hypothenuse of the shadow, in the following manner; first, as was 
shown in connection with verse 7 of this chapter, 

hyp. shad. : meas. ampl. : : EC : CA (Pig. 13, p. 130) 
but EC : CA : : EH : BC 

therefore hyp. shad. : meas. ampl. : : EH . BC 

BC, the sine of declination, being thus ascertained, the longitude is deduced 
from it as in a previous process (see above, vv. 17-20). 

41. . . . Upon a given day, the distances of three bases, at 
noon, in the forenoon, and in the afternoon, being laid off, 

42. Prom the point of intersection of the lines drawn 
between them by means of two fish-figures Onatsya), and with 
a radius touching the three points, is described the path of the 
shadow. . . . 

This method of drawing upon the face of the dial the path which 
will be described by the extremity of the shadow upon a given day proceeds 
upon the assumption that that path will be an arc of a circle — an erroneous 
assumption, since, excepting within the polar circles, the path of the shadow 
is always a hyperbola, when the sun is not in the equator. In low latitudes, 
however, the difference between the arc of the hyperbola, at any point not 
too far from the gnomon, and the arc of a circle, is so^mall, that it is not 
very surprising that the Hindus should have overlooked it. The path being 
regarded as a true circle, of course it can be drawn if any three points in it 
can be found by calculation : and this is not difficult, since the rules above 
given furnish means of ascertaining, if the sun*s declination and the 
observer's latitude be known, the length of the shadow and the length of 
its base, or the distance of its extremity from the east and west axis of 
the dial, at different times during the day. One part of the process, how- 
ever, has not been provided for in the riiles hitherto given. Thus (Fig. 9, 
p. Ill), supposing d, m, and I to be three points in the same daily path 
of the shadow, we require, in order to lay down I and m, to know not only 
the bases m6^', but also the distances 66^, 66^'. But these are readily 
found when the shadow and the base corresponding to each are known, or 
they may be calculated from the sines of the respective hour-angles. 

The three points being determined, the mode of describing a circle 
through them is virtually the same with that which we should employ : 
lines are drawn from the noon-point to each of the others, which are then, 
by fish-figures (see above, under vv. 1-6), bisected by other lines at right 
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angles to them, and the intersection of the latter is the centre of the required 
circle. 

42. . . . Multiply by the day-radius of three signs, and 
divide by their own respective day-radii, 

43. In succession, the sines of one, of two, and of three 
signs ; the quotients, converted into arc, being subtracted, each 
from the one following, give, beginning with Aries, the times of 
rising (udaydsavas) at LankI ; 

44. Namely sixteen hundred and seventy, seventeen hundred 
and ninety-five, and nineteen hundred and thirty-five respirations. 
And these, diminished each by its portion of ascensional differ- 
ence (carakhan^), as calculated for a given place, are the times 
of rising at that place. 

45. Invert them, and add their own portions of ascensional 
difference inverted, and the sums are the three signs beginning 
with Cancer : and these same six, in inverse order, are the other 

^ six, commencing with Libra. 

The problem here is to determine the “ times of rising ” (udaydsavat) 
of the different signs of the ecliptic — that is to say, the part of the 6400 

respirations (asavaa) constituting a quarter of the sidereal day, which each 

of the three signs making up a quadrant of the ecliptic will occupy in rising 
(udaya) above the horizon. And in the first place, the times of rising at 
the equator, or in the right sphere — which are the equivalents of the signs 
in right ascension — are found as follows : 

Let ZN (Fig. 17) be a quadrant of the solstitial colure, AN the pro- 
jection upon its plane of the equinoctial colure, AZ of the equator, and 

AC of the ecliptic; and let A, T, G, and C 
be the projections upon AC of the initial points 
of the first four signs; then AT is the sine 

of one sign, or of 80”, AG of two signs, or of 

60°, and AC, which is radius, the sine of 
three signs, or of 90°. From T, G, and C, 
draw Tf, Og, Cc, perpendicular to AN. Then 
ATf and ACc are similar triangles, and, since 
AC equals radius, 

R : Cc : : AT : Tf 

But the arc of which Tf is sine, is the 
same part of the circle of diurnal revoluticm 
of which the radius is W, as the required ascensional equivalent of one sign 
is of the equator: hence the sine of the Utter, which we may call sp, is 


Fig. 17. 
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found by reducing to the measure of a great circle, which is done by 
the proportion 

tP : E : :Tt : sin x 

Combining this with the preceding proportion, we have, 

tP : Cc : : AT r sin x 

Again, to find the ascensional equivalent of two signs, which we will 
call y, we have first, by comparison of the triangles AGgi and ACc. 

E : Cc : : AG : G^ 
and ggf : E : : G^ : sin y 

therefore, as before, gg' : Cc : : AG : sin y 

Hence, the sines of the ascensional equivalents of one and of two signs 
respectively are equal to the sines of one and of two signs, AT and AG, 

multiplied by the day-radius of three signs, Cc, and divided each by its 

own day -radius, tP and gg'; and the conversion of the sines thus obtained 
into arc gives the ascensional equivalents themselves. The rule of the 
text includes also the equivalent of three signs, but this is so obviously 
equal to a quadrant that^it is unnecessary to draw out the process, all the 
terms in the proportions disappearing except radius. 

Upon working out the process, by means of the table of sines given 
in the second chapter (vv. 15-22), and assuming the inclination of the 
plane of the ecliptic to be 24® (ii. 28), we find, by the rule given above 
(ii. 60), that the day-radii of one, of two, and of three sines, or gg', 
Cc, are 3366', 3216', and 3140' respectively, and that the sines of x and 
y are 1604' arid 2907', to which the corresponding arcs are 27® 50' and 
57® 45', or 1670' and 3465'. The former is the ascensional equivalent of 
the first sign; subtracting it from the latter gives that of the second sign, 
which is 1795', and subtracting 3465' from a quadrant, 5400', gives the 
equivalent of the third sign, which is 1935' — all as stated in the text. 

These, then, are the periods of sidereal time which the first three 
signs of the ecliptic w’ill occupy in rising above the horizon at the equator, 
or in passing the meridian of any latitude. It is obvious that the same 
quantities, in inverse order, will be the equivalents in right ascension of the 
three following signs also, and that the series of six equivalents thus found 
will belong also to the six signs of the other half of the ecliptic. In order, 
now, to ascertain the equivalents of the signs in oblique ascension, or the 
periods of sidereal time which they will occupy in rising above the horizon 
of a given latitude, it is necessary first to calculate, for that latitude, the 
ascensional difference {car a) of the three points T, G, 9nd C (Fig. 17), which 
is done by the rule given in the last chapter (vv. 61, 62). We have cal- 
culated these quantities, in the Hindu method, for the latitude of Washing- 
ton, 88® 54', and find the ascensional difference of T to be 578', that of 
G 1061', and that of C 1263'. The manner in which these are combined 
with the equivalents in right ascension to produce the equivalents in oblique 

18 
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aBOension may be eicplained by the following figuia (Fig. 18), which, although 

not a true projection, is 
sufficient for the purpose 
of illustration. Let ACS 
be a semi-circle of the 
ecliptic, divided into its 
successive signs, and AS a 
semicircle of the equator, 
upon which AT', T'G', etc., are the equivalents of those signs in right 
Siscension; and let gf, etc., be the points which rise simultaneously with 
T, G, etc. Then tT' and vV', the ascensional difference of T and V, are 
678', ^G' and JL' are 1061', and cC' is 1263'. Then Af, the equivalent in 
oblique ascension of AT, equals AT ' — tV or 1092'. To find, again, the 
value of tg, the second equivalent, the text directs to subtract from T'G' the 
difference between fT' and g& which is called the caralchanda, portion of 
ascensional difference — that is to say, the increment or decrement of 
ascensional difference at the point G as compared with T. Thus 

tg » T'G' - igQ' - tV) - T'G' 4- tr - ^G' * tG' - gQ* - 1312' 
aod gc - G'C' - (cC' - flf G'l - G'C' + g G' - cC' = gC' - cC' - 1733' 

Farther, to find the oblique equivalents in the second quadrant, we 
are directed to invert the right equivalents, and to add to each its own 
carakhanda^ decrement of ascensional difference. Thus 

ci«C'L' + (oO'-iL')«cL'-ZL'«2137' 

Iv « Ij'V' + (IL'-aV') «• 2278' 

and finally, V'S + i»V'«2248'. 

It is obvious without particular explanation that the arcs of oblique 
ascension thus found as the equivalents, in a given latitude, of the first 
six signs of the ecliptic, are likewise, in inverse order, the equivalents of 
the other six. We have, then, the following table of times of rising 
{udaydaavaa), for the equator and for the latitude of Washington, of all the 
divisions of the ecliptic : 

Equimlenta in Right and Oblique Aacenaion of the Signs of the Ecliptic* 




Sign. 

Equivalent, 
in Bight 
Aaceneion. 

Lat. of 

Washington. 

SigD. 


m 

Name. 

Asoene. 

Diff. 

Eqniv. in 
Ob. Ascension. 

Name. 

|No. 

I 

Aries, maaha, 

'or p. 
1670 

'or p. 
678 

'or p. 

1092 

Pisces, mina. 

22. 

2. 

Taami, arahan, 

1796 

1061 

1312 

Aqnarios, kumbha. 

11. 

8 

Gemini, ifitfhana, 

1936 

1268 

1733 

Oaprioomns, makata^ 

10. 

4. 

Oaooar. harkata, 

1936 

1061 

2137 

Sagittarius, dhanua, 
Scorpio, dii, 

9 . 

5. 

Leo, ainka, 

1796 

678 

2278 


6 . 

Virgo, fcanyA, 

1670 


2248 

Libra, tfdd, 



For the expression “ at Lank&,’* employed in verse 48 to designate 
the equator, see above, under i. 62. 
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46. From the longitude of the sun at a given time are to be 
calculated the ascensional equivalents of the parts past and to 
come of the sign in which he is : they are equal to the number 
of degrees traversed and to be traversed, multiplied by the ascen- 
sional equivalent (udaydsavas) of the sign, and divided by thirty ; 

47. Then, from the given time, reduced to respirations, sub- 
tract the equivalent, in respirations, of the part of the sign to 
come, and also the ascensional equivalents (lagndsavas) of the 
following signs, in succession — so likewise, subtract the equiva- 
lents of the part past, and of the signs past, in inverse order ; 

4B. If there be a remainder, multiply it by thirty and divide 
by the equivalent of the unsubtracted sign ; add the quotient, in 
degrees, to the whole signs, or subtract it from them ; the result 
is the point of the ecliptic (lagna) which is at that time upon the 
horizon (kshitija). 

49. So, from the east or west hour-angle (nata) of the sun, 
in nadls, having made a similar calculation, by means of the equiv- 
alents in right ascension (lankodaydsavas) , apply the result as an 
additive or subtractive equation to the sun’s longitude : the result 
is the point of the ecliptic then upon the meridian (madhyalagna) . 

The word lagna means literally “ attached to, connected with,” and 
hence, ” corresponding, equivalent to.” It is, then, most properly, and 
likewise most usually, employed to designate the point or the arc of the 
equator which corresponds to a given point or arc of the ecliptic. In such 
a sense it occurs in this passage, in verse 47, where lagn&savaa is precisely 
equivalent to udaydsavas, explained in connection with the next preceding 
passage; also below, in verse 60, and in several other places. In verses 48 
and 49, however, it receives a different signification, being taken to indicate 
the point of the ecliptic which, at a given time, is upon the meridian or at 
the horizon; the former being called lagnam hshitije, “ lagna at the horizon” 
—or, in one or two oases elsewhere, simply lagna— the other receiving the 
name of madhyalagna, " meridian-lapno.” 

The rules by which, the sun’s longitude and the hour of the day being 
known, the points of the ecliptic at the horizon and upon the meridian are 
found, are very elliptically and obscurely stated in the text; our translation 
itself has been necessarily made in part also a paraphrase and explication 
of them. Their farther illustration may be best effected by means of an 
example, with reference to the last figure (Fig. 18)- 

At a given place of observation, as Washington, let the moment of 
local time— reckoned in the usual Hindu manner, from sunrise— be 18“ 
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12^ 3p and let the longitude of the sun, as corrected by the precession, 
be, by calculation, 42^^, or 1® 12° : it is required to know the longitude of 
the*^ point of the ecliptic {lagna) then upon the eastern horizon. 

Let P (Fig. 18) be the place of the sun, and Hfe the line of the horizon, 
at the given time; and let p be the point of the equator which rose with the 
sun; then the arc ph is equivalent to the time since sunrise, 18*^ 12^^ 3p, 
or 6555P. The value of tg, the equivalent in oblique ascension of the 
second sign TG, in which the sun is, is given in the table presented at the 
end of the note upon the preceding passage as 1312p. To find the value 
of the part of it pg we make the proportion 

TG : m : : tg : pg 

or 30'=’ : 18° ; : 1312p : 787p 

From ph, or 6555p, we now subtract pg, 787p, and then, in succession, 
the ascensional equivalents of the following signs, OC and CL — that is, 
gc, or 1733P, and cl, or 2137p — until there is left a remainder, Ih, or 1898p, 
which is less than the equivalent of the next sign. To this remainder of 
oblique ascension the corresponding arc of longitude is then found by a 
proportion the reverse of that formerly made, namely 

Iv : Ih : : LV : LH 

or 2278P : 1898p : : 30° : 25‘' 

The result thus obtained being added to AL, or 4®, the sum, 4® 26^^, or 
145®, is the longitude of H. 

The arc pg is called in the text hhogydsavas, “ the equivalent in respi- 
rations of the part of the sign to be traversed,” while tp is styled 
bhuktdsavaa, ” the respirations of the part traversed.” 

If, on the other hand, it were desired to arrive at the same result by 
reckoning in the opposite direction from the sun to the horizon, either 
on account of the greater proximity of the two in that direction, or for 
any other reason, the manner of proceeding would be somewhat different. 
Thus, if AH (Fig. 18) were the sun’s longitude, and pP the line of the 
eastern horizon, w^e should first find hp, by subtracting the part of the day 
already elapsed from the calculated length of the day (this step is, in the 
text, omitted to be specified); from it we should then subtract the bhuk- 
tdsavas, Ih, and then the equivalents of the signs through which the sun 
has already passed, in inverse order, until there remained only the part 
of an equivalent, pg, which would bo converted into the corresponding arc 
of longitude, PG, in the same manner as before: and the subtraction of 
PG from AG would give AP, the longitude of the point P. 

But again, if it be required to determine the point of the ecliptic which 
IS at any given time upon the meridian, the general process is the same as 
already explained, excepting that for the time from sunrise is substituted 
the time until or since noon, and also for the equivalents in oblique ascension 
those in right ascension, or, in the language of the text, the ” times of 
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rising at Lanka (lankodaydsavaa); since the meridian, like the equatorial 
horizon, cuts the equator at right angles. 

It will be observed that all these calculations assume the increments 
of longitude to be proportional to those of ascension throughout each sign : 
in a process of greater pretensions to accuracy, this would lead to errors of 
some consequence. 

The use and value of the methods here taught, and of the quantities 
found as their results, will appear in the sequel (see ch. 1-9; vii. 7; 
ix. 6-11; X. 2). 

The term kshitija, by which the horizon is designated, may be under- 
stood, according to the meaning attributed to kahiti (see above, under ii. 
61-63), either as the “ circle of situation ” — that is, the one which is 
dependent upon the situation of the observer, varying with every change 
of place on his part— or as the “ earth-circle, ' ’ the one produced by the 
intervention of the earth below the observer, or drawn by the earth upon 
the sky. Probably the latter is its true interpretation. 

50. Add together the ascensional equivalents, in respirations, 
of the part of the sign to be traversed by the point having less 
longitude, of the part traversed by that having greater longitude, 
and of the intervening signs — thus is made the ascertainment of 
time (kdlasddhana) . 

61. When the longitude of the point of the ecliptic upon the 
horizon (lagna) is less than that of the sun, the time is in the latter 
part of the night ; when greater, it is in the day-time ; when greater 
than the longitude of the sun increased by half a revolution, it is 
after sunset. 

The process taught in these versos is, in a manner, the converse of 
that which is explained in the preceding passage, its object being to find 
the instant of local time when a given point of the ecliptic will be upon 
the horizon, the longitude of the sun being also known. Thus (Fig. 18), 
supposing the sun’s longitude, AP, to be, at a given time, 1® 12®; it is 
required to know' at what time the point H, of which the longitude is 
4® 25®, will rise. The problem, is, virtually, to ascertain the arc of the 
equator intercepted between p, the point w'hich rose with the sun, and 
fe, w'hich will rise with H, since that arc determines the time elapsed 
between sunrise and the rise of H, or the time in the day at which the 
latter will take place. In order to this, wre ascertain, by a process similar 
to that illustrated in connection with the last passage, the bhogyaaavai, 
“ ascensional equivalent of the part of the sign to be traversed,'* of the 
point having less longitude— or pjf— and the bhulcidsavds, ascensional 
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equivalent of the part traversed,” belonging to H, the point having greater 
longitude— or Ih — and add the sum of both to that of the ascensional 
equivalents of the intervening whole signs, gc and cl, which the text calls 
antaralagndsavaa, ” equivalent respirations of the interval; ” the total is, 
in respirations of time, corresponding to minutes of arc, the interval of time 
required : it will be found to be 6555p, or 18" 12^ 3p : and this, in the 

case assumed, is the time in the day at which the rise of H takes place : 

were H, on the other hand, the position of the sun, 18*^ 12^ 3 p would be 
the time before sunrise of the same event, and would require to be sub- 
tracted from the calculated length of the day to give the instant of local 
time. 

It is evident that the main use of this process must be to determine 
the hour at which a given planet, or a star of which the longitude is known, 
will pass the horizon, or at which its ” day ” (see above, ii. 69-63) will 
commence. A like method — substituting only the equivalents in right for 
those in oblique ascension — might be employed in determining at what 
instant of local time the complete day, ahordtra, of any of the heavenly 
bodies, reckoned from transit to transit across the lower meridian, would 

commence : and this is perhaps to be regarded as included also in the 

terms of verse 60; even though the following verse plainly has reference to 
the time of rising, and the word lagna, as used in it, means only the point 
upon the horizon. 

The last verse we take to be simply an obvious and convenient rule 
for determining at a glance in which part of the civil day will take place 
the rising of any given point of the ecliptic, or of a planet occupying that 
point. If the longitude of a planet be less than that of the sun, while at 
the same time they are not more than three signs apart — this and the 
other corresponding restrictions in point of distance are plainly implied in 
the different specifications of the verse as compared with one another, and 
are accordingly explicitly stated by the commentator — the hour when that 
planet comes to assume the position called in the text lagna, or to pass the 
eastern horizon, will evidently be between midnight and sunrise, or in 
the after part {gesha, literally ” remainder ”) of the night: if, again, it be 
more than three and less than six signs behind the sun, or, which is the 
same thing, more than six and less than nine signs in advance of him, its 
time of rising will be between sunset and midnight: if, once more, it be 
in advance of the sun by less than six signs, it will rise while the sun is 
above the horizon. 

The next three chapters treat of the eclipses of the sun and moon, the 
fourth being devoted to lunar eclipses, and the fifth to solar, and the 
sixth containing directions for projecting an eclipse. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

Op Eclipses, and Especially of Lunar Eclipses. 

Gontbnts dimensions of the sim and moon ; 2-8, measurement of their apparent 
dimensions; 4>5, measurement of the earth’s shadow; 6, conditions of the occur- 
rence of an eclipse; 7-8, ascertainment of longitude at the time of conjunction or 
of qsposition; 9, causes of eclipses; 10-11, to determine whether there will be 
an eclipse, and the amount of obscuration; 12-15, to find half the time of dura- 
tion of the eclipse, and half that of total obscuration; 16-17, to ascertain the 
times of contact and of separation, and, in a total eclipse, of immersion and 
emergence; 18-21, to determine the amount of obscuration at a given time; 
22-28, to find the .time corresponding to a given amount of obscuration; 24-25, 
measurement of the deflection of the ecliptic, at the point occupied by the 
eclipsed body, <from an east and west line; 26, ecirection of the scale of projec- 
tion for difference of altitude. 


1, The diameter of the sun’s disk is six thousand five 
hundred yojanas ; of the moon’s, four hundred and eighty. 

We shall see, in connection with the next passage, that the diameters 
of the sun and moon, as thus stated, are subject to a curious modification, 
dependent upon and representing the greater or less distance of those 
bodies from the earth; so that, in a certain sense, we have here only their 
mean diameters. These represent, however, in the Hindu theory — which 
affects to reject the supposition of other orbits than such as are circular, 
and described at equal distances about the earth — the true absolute 
dimensions of the sun and moon. 

Of the two, only that for the moon is obtained by a legitimate 
process, or presents any near approximation to the truth. The diameter of 
the earth being, as stated above (i. 69), 1600 yojanas, that of the moon, 
480 yojanas, is .8 of it: while the true value of the moon s diameter in 
terms of the earth’s is .2716, or only about a tenth less. An estimate 
BO nearly correct supposes, of course, an equally correct determination 
of the moon’s horizontal parallax, distance from the earth, and mean 
apparent diameter. The Hindu valuation of the parallax may be deduced 
from the value given just below (v. 8), of a minute on the moon’s orbit, 
as 15 yojanas. Since the moon’s horizontal parallax is equal to the angle 
subtended at her centre by the earth’s radius, and since, at the moon’s 
mean distance, 1' of arc equals 15 yojanas, and the earth’s radius, 800 
yojanas, would accordingly subtend an angle of 68' 20^^ — the latter angle, 
58' 20^, is, according to the system of the Siirya-Siddh&nta, the moon’s 
parallax, when in the horizon and at her mean distan^. This is consi- 
derably leas than the actual value of the quantity, as determined by modem 
aoiencei namely 57' an4 it is practically, in the calculation of solar 
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eclipses, still farther lessened by 3' the excess of the value assigned 
to the sun's horizontal parallax, as we shall see farther on. Of the varia- 
tion in the parallax, due to the varying distance of the moon, the Hindu 
system makes no account : the variation is actually nearly 8', being from 
53' 48", at the apogee, to 61' 24", at the perigee. 

How the amount of the parallax was determined by the Hindus — ^if, 
indeed, they had the instruments and the skill in observation requisite 
for making themselves an independent determination of it — we are not 
informed. It is not to be supposed, however, that an actual estimate of 
the mean horizontal parallax as precisely 53' 20" lies at the foundation 
of the other elements which seem to rest upon it; for, in the making up 
of the artificial Hindu system, all these elements have been modified and 
adapted to one another in such a manner as to produce certain whole 
numbers as their results, and so to be of more convenient use. 

From this parallax the moon's distance may be deduced by the pro- 
portion 

sin 53' 20" : R : : earth's rad. : moon's dist. 
or 53'J : 3438' : : 800y : 61,570^ 

The radius of the moon’s orbit, then, is 51,570 yojanas, or, in terms of the 
earth’s radius, 64.47. The true value of the moon’s mean distance is 59.96 
radii of the earth. 

The farther proportion 

3438' : 5400' : : 51,570y : 81,000y 

would give, as the value of a quadrant of the moon’s orbit, 81,000 yojanas, 
and, as the whole orbit, 324,000 yojanas. This is, in fact, the circum- 
ference of the orbit assumed by the system, and stated in another place 
(xii. 85). Since, however, the moon’s distance is nowhere assumed as an 
element in any of the processes of the system, and is even directed (xii. 84) 
to be found from the circumference of the orbit by the false ratio of 1 : 
VIO, it is probable that it was also made no account of in constructing the 
system, and that the relations of the moon's parallax and orbit were fixed 
by some such proportion as 

68' 20" : 860® : : 800y : 324,000y 

The moon’s orbit being 824,000 yojanas, the assignment of 480 yojanas 
as her diameter implies a determination of her apparent diameter at her 
mean distance as 32'; since 

360® : 82' : : 324,000y : 480>- 
The moon’s mean apparent diameter is actually 81' 7". 

In order to imderstand, farther, how the dimensions of the sun's orbit 
and of the sun himself are determined by the Hindus, we have to notice 
that, the moon’s orbit being 824, (XX) yojanas, and her time of sidereal 
revolution 27^.82167416, the amount of her mean daily motion is 
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11,868^.717. The Hindu system now assumes that this is the precise 
amount of the actual mean daily motion, in space, of all the planets, and 
ascertains the dimensions of their several orbits by multiplying it bv the 
periodic time of revolution of each (see below, xii. 80-90). The length 
of the sidereal year being 366^.25876648, the sun's orbit is, as stated else- 
where (xii. 86), 4,331,600 yojanas. From a quadrant of this, by the ratio 
6400': 3438', we derive the sun's distance from the earth, 689,430 yojanas, 
or 861.8 radii of the earth. This is vastly less than his true distance, 
which is about 24,000 radii. His horizontal parallax is, of course, propor- 
tionally over-estimated, being made to be nearly 4' (more exactly. S' 69^.4), 
instead of 6 ^, 6 , its true value, an amount so small that it should properly 
have been neglected as inappreciable. 

It is an important property of the parallaxes of the sun and moon, 
resulting from the manner in which the relative distances of the latter from 
the earth are determined, that they are to one another as the mean daily 
motions of the planets respectively : that is to say, 

53' 20'' : 3' 59" : : 790' 35" : 59' 8" 

Each is likewise very nearly one fifteenth of the whole mean daily motion, 
or equivalent to the amount of arc traversed by each planet in 4 nadis; the 
difference being, for the moon, about 38", for the sun, about 3" We shall 
see that, in the calculations of the next chapter, these differences are 
neglected, and the parallax taken as equal, in each case, to the mean motion 
during 4 nadls. 

The circumference of the sun's orbit being 4,331,500 yojanas, the 
assignment of 6500 yojanas as his diameter implies that his mean apparent 
diameter was considered to be 32' 24". 8; for 

860® : 32' 24".8 : : 4,331,500^ : 6500y 

The true value of the sun’s apparent diameter at his mean distance is 
32' 3".6. 

The results arrived at by the Greek astronomers relative to the 
parallax, distance, and magnitude of the sun aud moon are not greatly dis- 
cordant with those here presented. Hipparchus found the moon's hornifdiital 
parallax to be 67': Aristarchus had previously, by observation upon the 
angular distance of the sun and moon when the latter is half-illuminated, 
made their relative distances to be as 19 to 1; this gave Hipparchus 3' os 
the sun's parallax. Ptolemy makes the mean distances of the sun and 
moon from the earth equal to 1210 and 59 radii of the earth, and their 
parallaxes 2' 61" and 68' 14" respectively : he also states the diameter of the 
moon, earth, and sun to be as 1, 8f> 18J» while the Hindus make them 
as 1, 8J, and 18f|,and their true values, as determined by modem science, 
are as 1, 8|, and* 412}, nearly. 

19 
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2. These diameters, each multiplied by the true motiouj and 
divided by the mean motion, of its own planet, give the coneeted 
(sphuia) diameters. If that of the sun be multiplied by the number 
of the sun's revolutions in an Age, and divided by that of the 
moon’s, 

3. Or if it be multiplied by the moon’s orbit (kaksM), and 
divided by the sun’s orbit, the result will be its diameter upon 
the moon’s orbit : all these, divided by fifteen, give the measures 
of the diameters in minutes. 

The absolute values of the diameters of the sun and moon being 
stated in yojanas, it is required to find their apparent values, in minutes 
of arc. In order to this, they are projected upon the moon’s orbits or 
upon a circle described about the earth at the moon's mean distance, of 
which circle — since 824,000-^21,6003:15— one minute is equivalent to 
fifteen yojanas. 

The method of the process will be made clear by the annexed figure 
(Fig. 19). Let E be the earth’s place, EM or Em the mean distance of 


Pig. 19. 


T 



the moon, and EB the mean distance of the sun. Let TU equal the sun’s 
diameter, 6600r. But now let the sun be at the greater distance E8'; 
the part of his mean orbit which his disk will cover will no longer be TU, 
but a less quantity, tu, and t« will be to TU, or T'U', as E8 to E8'. But 
the text is not willing to acknowledge here, any more than in the second 
chapter, an actual inequality in the distance of the sun from the earth at 
different times, even though that inequality be most unequivocally implied 
in the processes it prescribes : so, instead of calculating E8' as well as ES, 
which the method of epicycles sAords full faoilitiea for doing, it substitutes, 
for the ratio of ES to E8', the inverse ratio of the daily motion at 
the mean distance ES to that at the true distance E8^ The ratios, 
however, are not precisely equal. The are am (Fig. 4, p. 76) of the 
eccentrio oitcle is suppos^ to be traversed by the spn or moon- with a 
uniform velocity. If, then, the motion at any given point, as m, wen 
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perpendicular, to Em, the apparent motion would be inversely as the 
distance. But the motion at . m is perpendicular to em instead of Em, 
The resulting error, it is true, and especially in the case of the sun, is not 
very great. It may be added that the eccentric circle which best repre- 
sents the apparent motions of the sun and moon in their elliptic orbits, 
gives much more imperfectly the distances and apparent diameters of those 
bodies. The value of tu, however, being thus at least approximately deter- 
mined, the arc of the moon’s mean orbit subtended by it, is then 
found by the proportion ES : Em (or EM) : : tu : tV— excepting that here, 
again, for the ratio of the distances, ES and EM, is substituted either that 
of the whole circumferences of which they are respectively the radii, or the 
inverse ratio of the number of revolutions in a given time of the two planets, 
which, as shown in the note to the preceding passage, is the same thing. 
Having thus ascertained the value of in yojanas, division by 15 gives 
us the number of minutes in the arc or in the angle t^Eu^ 

In like manner, if the moon be at less than her mean distance irom 
the earth, as EM^ she will subtend an arc of her mean orbit no, greater 
than NO, her true diameter; the value of no, in yojanas and in minutes, 
is found by a method precisely similar to that already described. 

There is hardly in the whole treatise a more curious instance than 
this of the mingling together of true theory and false assumption in the 
same process, and of the concealment of the real character of a process 
by substituting other and equivalent data for its true elements. 

We meet for the first time, in this passage, the term employed in the 
treatise to designate a planetary orbit, namely kakshd, literally '* border, 
girdle, periphery.” The value finally obtained for the apparent diameter 
of the sun or moon, as later of the shadow, is styled its mdna, '* measure.” 

In order to furnish a practical illustration of the processes taught in 
this chapter, we have calculated in full, by the methods and elements of 
the Surya-Siddh&nta, the lunar eclipse of Feb. 6th, 1860. Bather, how- 
ever, than present the calculation piecemeal, and with its different pro- 
cesses severed from their natiural connection, and arranged under the 
passages to which they severally belong, we have preferred to give it entire 
in the Appendix, whither the reader is referred for it. 

4. Multiply the earth’s diameter by the true daily motion of 
the moon, and divide by her mean motion : the result is the earth’s 
corrected diameter («dcf). The difference between the earth’s 
diameter and the corrected diameter of the sun 

6. Is to be multiplied by the moon's mean diameter, and 
divided by the sun’s mean diameter : subtract the result from the 
earth’s corrected diameter (siki), and the remainder is the diameter 
of the shadow ; which is reduced to minutes as before. 
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The method employed in this process for finding the diameter of the 
earth’s shadow upon the moon’s mean orbit may be explained by the 'aid 
of the following figure (Fig. 20). 

As in the last figure, let E represent the earth’s place, 8 and M points 
in the mean orbits of the sun and moon, and M' the moon’s actual place. 
Let tu be the sun’s corrected diameter, or the part of his mean orbit which 
his disk at its actual distance covers, ascertained as directed in the preceding 
{•assage, and let FO be the earth’s diameter. Through F and G draw 

Fig. 30. 



«F/ and wQg parallel to SM, and also t¥h and uQk : then hk will be 
the diameter of the shadow where the moon actually enters it. The value of 
hk evidently equals jg (or ¥G)-(Jh + gk); and the value of fh + gk may be 
found by the proportion 

Ft) (or ES) : tv+'wu (or f«-FG) : : F/ (or EM') : fh + gk 

But the Hindu system provides no method of measuring the angular value 
of quantities at the distance EM', nor does it ascertain the value of EM' 
itself : and as, in the last process, the diameter of the moon was reduced, 
for measurement, to its value at the distance EM', so, to be made com- 
mensurate with it, all the data of this process must be similarly modified. 
That is to say, the proportion 

EM' : EM : ; /p : fg> 

•-substituting, as before, the ratio of the moon’s mean to her true motion 
for that of EM' to EM— gives f'g', which the text calls the «tlc( : the word 
means literally “ needle, pyramid; ” we do not see precisely how it comes 
to be employed to designate the quantity f'g', and have translated it, for 
lack of a better term, and in analogy with the language of the text respecting 
the diameters of the sun and moon, " corrected diameter of the earth.” 
It is also evident that 

EM' : fh + gk : : EM : fh' + g'k' 

hence, substituting the latter of these ratios for the former in our first 
proportion, and inverting the middle terms, we have 

ES r EM : : fu-FG : fh' + g'k' 

Once more, now, we have a substitution of ratios, E8 : EM being replaced 
by the ratio of the sun’s mean diameter to that of the moon. In this. 
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there is a slight inaccuracy. The substitution proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that the mean apparent values ot the diameters of the sun and moon 
are precisely equal, in which case, of course, their absolute diameters would 
be as their distances; but we have seen, in the note to the first verse of 
this chapter, that the moon’s mean angular diameter is made a little less 
than the sun’s, the former being 82^ the latter 82^ 24^.8. The error is 
evidently neglected as being too small to impair sensibly the correctness of 
the result obtained : it is not easy to see, however, why we do not have the 
ratio of the mean distances represented here, as in verses 2 and 8, by that 
of the orbits, or by that of the revolutions in an Age taken inversely. The 
substitution being made, we have the final pmportion on which the rule 
in the text is based, viz., the sun’s mean diameter is to the moon’s mean 
diameter as the excess of the sun’s corrected diameter over the actual 
diSmeter of the earth is to a quantity which, being subtracted from the 
bHici, or corrected diameter of the earth, leaves as a remainder the diameter 
of the shadow as projected upon the moon’s mean orbit: it is expressed in 
yojanas, but is reduced to minutes, as before, by dividing by fifteen. The 
earth’s penumbra is not taken into account in the Hindu process of 
calculation of an eclipse. 

The lines fg, etc., are treated here as if they were straight lines, 
instead of arcs of the moon’s orbit: but the inaccuracy never comes to 
be of any account practically, since the value of these lines always falls 
inside of the limits within which the Hindu methods of calculation recog- 
nize no difference between an arc and its sme. 

6. The earth’s shadow is distant half the signs from the sun ; 
when the longitude of the moon’s node is the same with that of 
the shadow, or with that of the sun, or when it is a few degrees 
greater or less, there will be an eclipse. 

To the specifications of this verse we need to add, of course, ** at the 
time of conjunction or of opposition.” 

It will be noticed that no attempt is made here to define the lunar 
and solar ecliptic limits, or the distances from the moon’s node within 
which eclipses are possible. Those limits are, for the moon, nearly 12^ : 
for the sun, more than 17*^. 

The word used to designate ” eclipse,” grahav^a, means literally 
” seizure ” : it, with other kindred terms, to be noticed later, exhibits the 
infiuence of the primitive theory of eclipses, as seizures of the heavenly 
bodies by the monster Rahu. In verses 17 and 19, below, instead of 
grahaif^ we have gtaha^ another derivative from the same root grah or 
grabh, ” grasp, seize.” Elsewhere graha never occurs except as Signifying 
” planet,” and it is the only word which the Sfirya-Siddhftnta employs with 
that signification : as so used, it is an active instead of a passive derivative 
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meaning ** seizer, ” and its application to the planets is due to the astrolo- 
gical conception of them, as powers which “ lay hold upon the fates of 
men with their supernatural influences. 

7 . The longitudes of the sun and moon, at the moment of 
the end of the day of new moon (amdvdsyd), are equal, in signs, 
etc. ; at the end of the day of full moon (paurnamdsi) they are 
equal in degrees, etc., at a distance of half the signs. 

8. When diminished or increased by the proper equation of 
motion for the time, past or to come, of opposition or conjunc- 
tion, they are made to agree, to minutes : the place of the node 
at the same time is treated in the contrary manner. 

The very general directions and explanations contained in verses 6, 7, 
and 9 seem out of place here in the middle of the chapter, and would have 
more properly constituted its introduction. The process prescribed in verse 
8, also, which has for its object the determination of the longitudes of the 
sun, moon, and moon’s node, at the moment of opposition or conjunction, 
ought no less, it would appear, to precede the ascertainment of the true 
motions, and of the measures of the disks and shadow, already explained. 
Verse ‘8, indeed, by the lack of connection in which it stands, and by the 
obscurity of its language, furnishes a striking instance of the want of 
precision* and intelligibility so often characteristic of the treatise. The 
subject of the verse, which requires to be supplied, is, “ the longitudes of 
the sun and moon at the instant of midnight next preceding or following 
the given opposition or conjunction that being the time for which the 
true longitudes and motions are first calculated, in order to test the question 
of the probability of an eclipse. If there appears to be such a probability, 
the next step is to ascertain the interval between midnight and the moment 
of opposition or conjunction, past or to come : this is done by the method 
taught in ii. 66, or by some other analogous process : the instant of the 
occurrence of opposition or conjunction, in local time, counted from sunrise 
of the place of observation, must also be determined, by ascertaining the 
interval between mean and apparent midnight (ii. 46), the length of the 
complete day (ii. 69), and of its parts (ii. 60-63), etc.; the whole process 
is suflSciently illustrated by the two examples of the calculation of eclipses 
given in the Appendix. When we have thus found the interval between 
midnight and the moment of opposition or conjunction, verse ^ teaches us 
how to ascertain the true longitudes for that moment : it is by calculating 
— ^in the manner taught in i. 67, but with the true daily motions — the 
amount of motion of the sun, moon, and node during the interval, and 
applying it as a corrective equation to the longitude of each at midnight, 
subtracting in the case of the sun and moon, and adding in the case of 
the node, if the moment was then already past; and the contrary, if it was 
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still to come. Then, if the process has been correctly performed, the longi* 
tudes of the sun and moon will be found to correspond, in the manner 
required by verse 7. 

For the days of new and full moon, and their appellations, see the 
note to ii. 66, above. The technical expression employed here, as in one 
or two other passages, to designate the “ moment of opposition or conjunc- 
tion '' is parvanddyaSf “ nadis of the parvan/* or “ time of the parvan in 
nadis, etc.:” parvan means literally “knob, joint,” and is frequently 
applied, as in this term, to denote a conjuncture, the moment that distin- 
guishes and separates two intervals, and especially one that is of prominence 
and importance. 

9. The moon is the eclipser of the sun, coming to stand 
underneath it, like a cloud : the moon, moving eastward, enters 
the earth’s shadow, and the latter becomes its eclipser. 

The names given to the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies are either chddya 
and, as here, chddaka,'"* the body to be obscured ” and “ the obscurer,” 
or grdhya and grdhaka, “ the body to be sei/.ed ” and “ the seizer.” The 
latter terms are akin with grahana and graha, spoken of above (note to v. 
6), and represent the ancient theory of the phenomena, while the others 
are derived from their modern and scientific explanation, as given in this 
verse. 


10. Subtract the moon’s latitude at the time of opposition 
or conjunction from half the sum of the measures of the eclipsed 
and eclipsing bodies : whatever the remainder is, that is said to 
be the amount obscured. 

11. When that remainder is greater than the eclipsed body, 
the eclipse is total ; when the contrary, it is partial ; when the 
latitude is greater than the half sum, there takes place no obscura- 
tion (grdsa). 

It is sufficiently evident that when, at the moment of opposition, the 
moon's latitude — which is the distance of her centre from the ecliptic, 
where is the centre of the shadow — is equal to the sum of the radii of 
her disk and of the shadow, the disk and the shadow will just touch one 
another; and that, on the other hand, the moon will, at the moment of 
opposition, be so far immersed in the shadow as her latitude is less than 
the sum of the radii : and so in like manner for the sun, with due allowance 
for parallax. The Hindu mode of reckoning the amount eclipsed is not 
by digits, or twelfths of the diameter of the eclipsed body, which method we 
have inherited from the Greeks, but by minutes. 
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The word grdsa, used in verse 11 for obscuration or eclipse, means 
literally ** eating, devouring,’* and so speaks more distinctly than any other 
term we have had of the old theorj^ of the nhysical cause of eclipses. 

12. Divide by two the sum and difference respectively of the 
eclipsed and eclipsing bodies : from the square of each of the 
resulting quantities subtract the square of the latitude, and take 
the square roots of the two remainders. 

13. These, multiplied by sixty and divided by the difference 
of the daily motions of the sun and moon, give, in nadis, etc., 
half the duration (sthiti) of the eclipse, and half the time of total 
obscuration. 

These rules for finding the intervals of time between the moment of 
opposition or conjunction in longitude, which is regarded as the middle of 
the. eclipse, and the moments of first and Iasi contact, and, in a total 
eclipse, of the beginning and end of total obscuration, may be illustrated 
by help of the annexed figure (Fig. 21). 

Let ECL represent the ecliptic, ilu‘ point C being the centre of the 
shadow, and let CD be the rnoon*s latitude at the moment of opposition; 


Fig. 21. 



which, for the present, we will suppose to remain unchanged through the 
whole continuance of the eclipse. It is evident that the first contact of the 
moon with the shadow will take place when, in the triangle CAM, AC equals 
the moon’s distance in longitude from the centre of the shadow, AM her 
latitude, and CM the sum of her radius and that of the shadow. In like 
manner, the moon will disappear entirely within the shadow when BC 
equals her distance in longitude from the centre of the shadow, BN her 
latitude, and CN the difference of the two radii. Upon subtracting, then, 
the square of AM or BN from those of CM and CN respectively, and taking 
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the square roots of the remainders, we shall have the values of AC and BC 
in minutes. These may be reduced to time by the following proportion : 
as the excess at the given time of the moon’s true motion in a day over that 
of the sun is to a day, or sixty nadis, so are AC and BC, the amounts which 
the moon has to gain in longitude upon the sun between the moments of 
contact and immersion respectively and the moment of opposition, to the 
corresponding intervals of time. 

But the process, us thus conducted, involves a serious error: the 
moon’s latitude, instead of remaining constant during the eclipse, is con- 
stantly and sensibly changing. Thus, in the figure above, of which the 
conditions are those found by the Hindu processes for the eclipse of Feb. 
6th, 1860, the moon’s path, instead of being upon the line HK, parallel to 
the ecliptic, is really upon QIC The object of the process next taught is 
to get rid of this error. 

14. Multiply the daily motions by the liall>duratioii, in nadis, 
and divide by sixty : the result, in minutes, subtract for the time 
of contact (pragraha),' and add for that of separation (mohsha), 
respectively ; 

15. By the latitudes thence derived, the half-duration, and 
likewise the half-time of total obscuration, are to be calculated 
anew, and the process repeated. Tn the case of the node, the 
proper correction, in minutes, etc., is to be applied in the con- 
trary manner. 

This method of eliminating the error involved in the supposition of 
a constant latitude, and of obtaining another and more accurate deter- 
mination of the intervals between the moment of opposition and those of 
first and last contact, and of immersion and emergence, is by a series of 
successive approximations. For instance : AC, as already determined, 
being assumed as the interval between opposition and first contact, a 
new calculation of the moon’s longitude is made for the moment A, and, 
with this and the sum of the radii, a new value is found for AC. But 
now, as the position of A is changed, the former determination of its latitude 
is vitiated and must be made anew, and made to furnish anew a corrected 
value of AC; and so on, until the position of A is fixed with the degree of 
accuracy required. The process must be conducted separately, of course, 
for each of the four quantities affected; since, where latitude is increasing, 
as in the case illustrated, the true values of AC and BC will be greater 
than their mean values, ‘while (IC and FC\ the true intervals in the after 
part of the eclipse, will be less than AC and BC : and the contrary when 
latitude is decreasing. 

20 
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We have illustrated these processes by reference only to a lunar 
eclipse : their application to the conditions of a solar eclipse requirelS the 
introduction of another element, that of the parallax, and will be explained 
in the notes upon the next chapter. 

The first contact of the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies is styled in this 
passage pragraha, “ seizing upon, laying hold of;*’ elsewhere it is also 
called gram, “ devouring,” and sparqa, “ touching: ” the last contact, or 
separation, is named moksha^ ” release, letting go.” The whole duration 
of the eclipse, from contact to separation, is the sihiii, ” stay, continuance;’* 
total obscuration is vimarda, ” crushing out, entire destruction.” 

16. The middle of the eclipse is to be regarded as occurring 
at the true close of the lunar day : if from that time the time of 
half-duration be subtracted, the. moment of contact (grdsa) is 
found ; if the same be added, the moment of separation. 

17. In like manner also, if from and to it there be sub- 
tracted and added, in the case of a total eclipse, the half-time of 
total obscuration, the results will be the moments called those of 
immersion and emergence. 

The instant of true opposition, or of -apparent conjunction (see below, 
under ch. v. 9), in longitude, of the sun and moon, is to be taken as the 
middle of the eclipse, even though, owing to the motion of the moon in 
latitude, and also, in a solar eclipse, to parallax, that instant is not midway 
between those of contact and separation, or of immersion and emergence. 
To ascertain the moment of loc.al time of each of these phases of the eclipse, 
we subtract and add, from and to the local time of opposition or conjunction, 
the true intervals found by the processes described in verses 12 to 15. 

The total disappearance of the eclipsed body within, or behind, the 
eclipsing body, is called nimilana, literally the “ closure of the eyelids, as 
in winking : ” its first commencement of reappearance is styled unmilana, 
** parting of the eyelids, peeping.” We translate the terms by ” immer- 
sion ” .and ** emergence ” respectively. 

18. If from half the duration of the eclipse any given interval 
be subtracted, and the remainder multiplied by the difference of 
the daily motions of the sun and moon, and divided 'by sixty, the 
result will be the perpendicular (koii) in minutes. 

19. In the case of an eclipse (graha) of the sun, the perpen- 
dicular in minutes is to be multiplied by the mean half-duration, 
and divided by the true {sphuta) half-duration, to give the true 
perpendicular in minutes. 
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20. The Jatitude is the base (hhuja) ; the square root of the 
sum of their squares is ttie hypothenuse (Qrava) : subtract this 
from half the sum of the measures, and the remainder is the 
amount of obscuration (grdsa) at the given time. 

21. If that time be after the middle of the eclipse, subtract 
the interval from the half-duration on the side of separation, and 
treat the remainder as before : the result is the amount remaining 
obscured on the side of separation. 

The object of the process taught in this passage is to determine the 
amount of obscuration of the eclipsed body at any given moment during 
the continuance of the eclipse. It, as well as that prescribed in the 
following passage, is a variation of that which forms the subject of verses 
12 and 13 above, being founded, like the latter, upon a consideration of 
the right-angled triangle formed by the line joining the centres of the 
eclipsed and eclipsing bodies as hypothenuse, the difference of their longi- 
tudes as perpendicular, and the moon’s latitude as base. And whereas, in 
the former problem, we had the base and hypothenuse given to find the 
perpendicular, here we have the base and perpendicular given to find the 
hypothenuse. The perpendicular is furnished us in time, and the rule 
supposes it to bo stated in the form of the interval between the given 
moment and that of contact or of separation : a form to which, of course, 
it may readily be reduced frdm any other mode of statement. The interval 
of time is reduced to its equivalent as difference of longitude by a propor- 
tion the reverse of that given in verse 13, by which difference of longitude 
was converted into time; the moon’s latitude is then calculated; from the 
two the hypothenuse is deduced; and the comparison of this with the sum 
of the radii gives the measure of the amount of obscuration. 

Verse 21 seems altogether superfiuous : it merely states the method of 
proceeding in case the time given falls anywhere between the middle and 
the end of the eclipse, as if the specifications of the preceding verses applied 
only to a time occurring before the middle : whereas they are general in 
their character, and include the former case no less than the latter. 

When the eclipse is one of the sun, allowance needs to be made for 
the variation of parallax during its continuance; this is done by the process 
described in verse 19, of which the explanation will be given in the not^s 
to the next chapter (vv. 14-17). 

In verse 20, for the first and only time, we have latitude called kshepa, 
instead of vikshepa, as elsewhere. In the same verse, the term employed 
for ‘‘ hypothenuse ” is grava, ** hearing, organ of hearing; this, as well 
as the kindred gravana, which is also once or twice employed, is a synonym 
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of the ordinary term kaina, which means literally “ ear.” It is difficult to 
see upon what conception their employment in this signification is founded. 

•22. Prom hall' the sum of the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies 
subtract any given amount of obscuration, in minutes ; from the 
square of tiie remainder subtract the square of the latitude at 
the time, and take the square root of their difference. 

23. The result is the perpendicular (koti) in minutes — 
which, in an eclipse of the sun, is to be multiplied by the true, 
and divided by the mean, half-duration — and this, converted into 
time by the same manner as when finding the duration of the 
eclipse, gives the time of the given amount of obscuration (yrdsa). 

The conditioiivS of this problem are precisely Ihe same with those of 
the problem stated above, in verses 12-15, (‘xcepting that here, instead 
of requiring the instant of time when obscuration commences, or becomes 
total, we desire to hnow when it will be of a certain given amount. The 
solution must bt‘, as before, bv a succession of approximative steps, since, 
the time not being fixed, the corresponding latitude of the moon cannot be 
otherwise determined, 

24. Multiply the sine of the liour-angle (nata) by the sine 
of the latitude (aksha), and divide by radius ; the arc corresponding 
to the lesult is the degrees of deflection {calandnc^ds) , which are 
nortli and south in the eastern and western hemispheres {kapdla) 
respectively. 

25. h’rom the position of the eclipsed body increased by 
three signs calculate the degrees of declination : add them to the 
degrees of deflection, if of like direction ; take their difference, if 
of different direction : the corresponding sine is the deflection 
{calana ) — in digits, when divided by seventy. 

This process requires to be performed only w hen it is desired to project 
iin eclipse. In nmking a projection according to the Hindu method, as 
will be seen in connection with the sixth chapter, the eclipsed body is 
represented as fixed in the centre of the figure, with a north and south 
line, and an east and west line, drawn through it. The absolute position 
of these, lines upon the disk of the eclipsed body is, of course, all the time 
changing : but the change is, in the case of the sun, not observable, and 
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m the case of the moon it is disregarded ; the JSurya-Siddhanta takes no 
notice of the figure visible in the moon’s face as determining any fixed 
and natural directions upon her disk. Jt is desired to represent to the 
eye, by the figure drawn, where, with reference to the north, south, east, 
and west points of the moment, the contact, immersion, emergence, 
separation, or other phases of the eclipse, will take place. In order to 
this, it is necessary to know^ what is, at each given moment, the direction 
of the ecliptic, in which the motions of both eclipsed and eclipsing bodies 
are made. The east and west direction is represented by a small circle 
drawn through the eclipsed body, parallel to the prime vertical; the north 
and south direction, by a great circle passing through the body and through 
the north and south points of the horizon : and the direction of the ecliptic 
is determined by ascertaining 
the angular amount of its 
deflection from the small east 
and w'est circle at the point 
occupied by the eclipsed body. 

Thus, in the annexed figure 
(Fig. 22j, if M be the place 
of the eclipsed bod} upon the 
ecliptic, CL, and if EVV be 
the small east and west circle 
drawn through M parallel 
with E'Z, the prime vertical, then the deflection will be the angle made at 
M by CM and EM, which is equal to P'MX, the angle made by perpen- 
diculars to the two circles drawn from their respective poles. In order 
to find the value of this angle, a doubly process is adopted : first, the angle 
made at M by the two small circles EM and DM, which is equivalent to 
PMN, is approximately determined ; as this depends for its amount upon the 
observer’s latitude, being nothing in a right sphere, it is called by the 
commentary dksha valana, “ the deflection due to latitude:” the text calls 
it simply valandngds, “ degrees of deflection,” since it does not, like the 
net result of the whole operation, require to be expressed in terms of its 
sine. Next, the angle made at M by the ecliptic, CL, and the circle of 
daily revolution, DR, which angle is equal to PMP', is also measured: 
this the commentary calls dyana valana, “ the deflection due to the deviation 
of the ecliptic from the equator;” the text has no special name for it. 
'i'he sum of these two results, or their difference, as the case may be, is 
the valana, or the deflection of the ecliptic from the small east and west 
circle at M, or the angle P'MN. 

In explaining the method and value of these processes, we will 
commence with the second one, or with that by which PMP' the ayana 
valana, is found. In the following figure (Fig. 23), let OQ be the equator, 
and ML the ecliptic. P and F being their respective poles. Let M be the 
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point at which the amount of deflection of ML from the circle of diurnal 


Fig. 23. 


revolution, Dli, is sought. Lot Ml^ equal 
a quadrant; draw P'L, cutting the equator 
at Q; as also PL, cutting it at B; then 
draw PM and QM. Now P'ML is a tri- 
quadrantal triangle, and hence MQ is a 
quadrant ; and therefore Q is a pole of the 
circle POM, and QO is also a quadrant, 
and QMO is a right angle. Bui I>E also 
makes right angles at M with PM; hence 
QM and DE are tangenijj to one another 
at M, and the spherical angle QML is equal 
to that which the ecliptic makes at M 
with the circle of declination, or to PM PL 
and QML is measured by QL. The rule 

given in the text produces a result which is a near approach to this, although 
not entirely accordant with it excepting at the solstice and equinox, the 
points where the dellection is greatest and where it is nothing. We are 
directed to reckon forward a quadrant from the position of the eclipsed 
body — that is, from M to L, in the figure — and then to calculate the 
declination at that point, which will be the amount of deflection. But the 
declination at L is BL, and since LBQ is a right-angled triangle, having 
a right angle at B, and since LQ and LB are always less than quadrants, 
LB must be less than LQ. The difference between them, how^ever, can 
never be of more than trifling amount; for, as the angle QLB increases, 
QL diminishes; and the contrary. 



In order to show how the Hindus have arrived at a determination of 
this part of the deflection so nearly correct, and yvi not quite correct, 
we will cite the commentator’s explanation of the process. lie sav>^ : 

The ‘ east ’ (pnlci) of the equator [i.c., apparently, the point of the 
equator eastward toward which the small circle must be considered as 
pointing at M] is a point 90® distant from that wdiere a circle drawn from 
the pole {dhruva) through the planet cuts the equator:’’ that is to say, it 
is the point Q (Fig. 23), a quadrant from 0: “ and the interval by which 
this is separated from the * east ’ of the ecliptic at 90® from the planet, that 
is the dyana valana/' This is entirely correct, and would give us QL, the 
true measure of the deflection. But the commentator goes on farther to say 
that since this interval, when the. planet is at the solstice, is nothing, and 
when at the equinox is equal to the greatest declination, it is therefore 
always equal to the declination at a quadrant's distance from the planet. 
This is, as we have seen, a false conclusion, and leads to an erroneous 
result: whether they who made the rule were aware of this, but deemed 
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the process a convenient one, and its result a sufficiently near approximation 
to the truth, we will not venture to say. 

The other part of the operation, to determine the amount of deflec- 
tion of the circle of declination from the east and west small circle, is 
considerably more difficult, and the Hindu process correspondingly defective. 
We will first present the explanaticn of it which the commentator gives. 
He states the problem thus: “ by whatever interval the directions of the 
equator are deflected from directions corresponding to those of the prime 
vertical, northward or southward, that is the deflection due to latitude 
(dkaha valana). Now then: if a movable circle be drawn through the pole 
of the prime vertical (sama) and the point occupied by the planet 
the circle NMS, Fig. 22], then the interval of the ‘ easts,' at the distance 
of a quadrant upon each of the two circles, the equator and the prime 
vertical, from the points where they are respectively cut by that circle 
[/.c., from T and Vj will be the deflection . . . Now when the planet is 
at the horizon [as at D, referred to E'] then that interval is equal to the 
latitude [ZQ] ; when the planet is upon the mt'ridian (ydmyottaravrtta, 
south and nortli circle ”) [i.c , when it is at li, referred to Q and Z], 
there is no interval [as at E']. Hemce, by the following proportion — with 
a sine of the hour- angle which is equal to radius the sine of deflection for 
latitude is equal to the sine of latitude; then with any given sine of the 
hour-angle what is it? — a sine of latitude is found, of which the arc is the 
required deflection for latitude.' This is, m the Hindu form of statement, 
the proportion represented by the rule in verse 24, viz.. It : sin lat. : : sin 
hour-angle : sin deflection. 

It seems to us very questionable, at least, whether the Hindus had 
any more rigorous demonstration than this of the process they adopted, 
or knew wherein lay the inaccuracies of the latter. These we will now 
proceed to point out. hi the first place, instead of measuring the angle 
made at iho point in question, M, by the two small circles, the east and 
west circle and that of daily revolution— which would be the angle PMN— 
they refer the body to the equator by u circle passing through the north 
and south points of the horizon, and measure the deflection of the equator 
from a small east and west circle at its intersection with that circle — which 
is the angle PTN. Or, if we suppose that, in the process formerly explained, 
no regard w^as had to the circle of daily revolution, HR, the intention 
being to measure the difference in direction of the ecliptic at M and the 
equator at 0, then the two parts of the process are inconsistent in this, that 
the one takes as its equatorial point of measurement 0, and the other i, at 
which two points the direction of the equator is different. But neither is 
the value of PTN correctly found. For, in the spherical triangle PNT, to 
find the angle at T, we should make the proportion 

sin PT (or R) : sin PN : : sin PNT : sin PTN 
But, as the third term in this proportion, the Hindus introduce the sine 
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of the hour-angle, ZPM or MPN, although with a certain modification which 
the commentary prescribes, and which makes of it something very near the 
angle TPN. The text sa^s simply naiajyd, the sine of the hour-angle ” 
(for nata^ see notes to iii. 34-36, and 14-16), but the commentary specifies 
that, to find the desired angle in degrees, we must multiply the hour-angle 
ir lime b\ 90, and divide by the half-day of the planet. This is equivalent 
lo making a quadrant of that part of the circle of diurnal revolution which 
is l)('tN\(*c‘n the horizon and the meridian, or to measuring distances upon 
DU as if they were proportional parts of E'Q. 'Fo make the Hindu process 
correct, the product of this modification should be the angle PNT, with 
which, however, it only coincides at the horizon, where both TPN and TNP 
become right-angles, and at the meridian, where both are reduced to nullity. 
The error is closely analogous to that involved in the former process, and 
IS of slight account when latitude is small, as is also the error in substituting 
T for O or M when neither the latitude nor the declination is great. 

The direction of the ecliptic deflection (dyana vahnia) is the same, 
evidently, with that of the declination a quadrant eastward from the point 
in question; thus, in the case illustrated by the figure, it is south. The 
direction of the equatorial deflection {dhsha valana) depends upon the 
position of the point considered wdth reference to the meridian, being — in 
nortliorn latitudes, which alone the Hindu system contemplates — north 
when that point is east of the meridian, and south when w^est of it, as 
specified in verse 24 : since, for instance, E' being the east point of the 
horizon, the equator at any point between E' and Q points, eastward, toward 
a point north of the prime vertical. Tn the case for which the figure is 
drawn, then, the difference of the tw^o would be the finally resulting deflec- 
tion. Since, in making the projection of the eclipse, it is laid off as a 
straight line (see the illustration given in connection with chapter vi), it 
must be reduced to its value as a sine; and moreover, since it is laid down 
in a circle of which the radius is 49 digits (see below, vi. 2), or in which 
one digit equals 70' — for 3438' 49 = 70', nearly- — that sine is reduced to its 
value in digits by dividing it by 70. 

The general subject of this passage, the determination of directions 
during an eclipse, for the purpose of establishing the positions, upon the 
disk of the eclipsed body, of the points of contact, immersion, emergence, 
and separation, also engaged the attention of the Greeks; Ptolemy devotes 
to it the eleventh and twelfth chapters of the sixth book of his Syntaxis : 
his representation of directions, however, and consequently his method of 
calculation also, are different from those here exposed. 

26. To the altitude in time (unnata) add a day and a half, 
and divide by a half-day ; by the quotient divide the latitudes and 
the disks ; the results are the measures of those quantities in 
digits (angula). 
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By this process due account is taken, in the projection of an eclipse, 
of the apparent increase in magnitude of the heavenly bodies when near 
the horizon. The theory lying at the foundation of the rule is this: that 
three minutes of arc at the horizon, and four at the zenith, are equal to a 
digit, the difference between the two, or the excess above three minutes 
of the equivalent of a digit at the zenith, being one minute. To ascertain, 
then, what will be, at any given altitude, the excess above three minutes of 
the equivalent of a digit, we ought properly, according to the commentary, 
to make the proportion 

R : 1' ; : sin altitude : corresp. excess 
Since, however, it would he a long and tedious process to find the altitude 
and its sine, another and approximative proportion is substituted for this 
by the blessed Sun,” as the commentary phrases it, ” through compassion 
for mankind, and out of regard to the very slight difference between the 
two.*' It is assumed that the scale of four minut(‘s to the digit will be 
always the true one at the noon of the planet in question, or whenever it 
crosses the meridian, although not at the zenith; and so likewise, that the 
relation of the altitude to 90 ’ may be measured by that of the time since 
rising or until setting (unnaia — see above, iii. B7-B9) to a half-day. Hence 
the proportion becomes 

half-day : 1' : : altitude in time • corresp. excess 
and tlie excess of (he digital equivalent above 3' equals 

half-day 

Adding, now, the three minutes, and bringing them into the fractional 
expression, we liave 

of digit in minutes at given time =*= — — ^ ^ 

half-day 

The title of the fourth chapter is camhagrahanddhikdra, ‘‘ chapter of 
lunar eclipses,” as that of the fifth is Hdrifa(jrahanddhikdra, ” chapter of 
solar eclipses.” In truth, however, the processes and explanations of this 
chapter apply not less to solar than to lunar eclipses, while the next treats 
only of parallax, as entering into the calculation of a solar eclipse. We 
have taken the liberty, therefore, of modifying accordingly the headings 
which we have prefixed to the chapters. 


CHAPTEK V. 

Of Parallax in a Solar Eclipse. 

Contents : — 1, when there is no parallax in longitude, or no parallax in latitude; 2, 
causes of parallax; 3, to find the orient-sine; 4-5, the meridian-sine; 5-7, and the 
sines of ecliptic zenith-distance and altitude; 7-8, to find the amount, in time, of 
th^ parallax in longitude; 9, its application in determining the moment of apparent 
conjunction; 10-11, to find the amount, in arc, of the parallax in latitude; 12-13, 
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its application in calculating an eclipse; 14-17, application of the parallax in 
longitude in determining the moments of contact, of separation, etc. 

1. When the sun’s place is coincident with the meridian 
ecliptic-point (madhyalagna), there takes place no parallax in 
longitude (harija) : fartlier, when terrestrial latitude (aksha) and 
north declination of the meridian ecliptic-point (madhyabha) are 
the same, there takes place no parallax in latitude (avanati). 

The latter of these specifications is entirely accurate : when the north 
declination of that point of the ecliptic which is at the moment upon the 
meridian {madhyalagna; see hi. 49) is equal to the observer’s latitude — 
regarded by the Hindus as always north — the ecliptic itself passes through 
the zenith, and becomes a vertical circle; of course, then, the effect of 
parallax would be only to depress the body iu that circle, not to throw it 
out of it. The other is less exact : when the* sun is upon the meridian, 
there is, indeed, no parallax in right ascension, hut there is parallax in 
longitude, unless ihe ecliptic is also ))isectcd b\ tlic meridian. Here, ns 
below, in verses 8 and 9, the text commits the inaccuracy of substituting 
the meridian ecliptic-point (L in Fig. 26) for the central or highest point 
of the ecliptic (B in the same figure). The lattei’ point, although we are 
taught below (vv. 5-7) to calculate the sine and cosine of its zenith-distance, 
is not once distinctly mentioned in the text; the commentary calls it 
iribhonalagna, “the orient ecliptic-point {iagna — see above, iii. 46-48: it 
is the point C in Fig. 26) less three signs.” The commentary points out 
i his inaccuracy on the part of the text. 


In order to illustrate the Hindu method of looking at the subject of 
parallax, we make the following citation from the general exposition of it 
given by the commentator under this verse: ” At the end of the day of 


Fig. 24. 

2 



new moon (nynavdsyd) the sun and 
moon have the same longitude; if now, 
the moon has no latitude, then a line 
drawn from the earth’s centre fC in 
the accompanying figure] to the sun's 
place [S] just touches the moon 
fM] : hence, at the centre, the moon 
becomes an eclipsing, and the sun an 
eclipsed, body. Since, however, men 
are not at the earth's centre {garbha, 
“ womb "), but upon the earth's sur- 
face {prahtha^ “ back "), a line drawn 
from the earth’s surface [B] up to 
the sun does not just touch the moon; 
but it cuts the moon's sphere above 
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the point occupied by the moon [at w], and when the moon arrives at 
this point, then is she at the earth’s surface the eclipser of the sun. But 
when the sun is at the* zenith {khamadhya, ** mid-heaven ”), then the lines 
drawn up to the sun from the earth’s- centre and surface, being one and the 
same, touch the moon, and so the moon becomes an eclipsing body at the 
end of the day of new moon. Hence, too, the interval [Mm] of the lines 
from the earth’s centre and surface is the parallax (lambana)/' 

It is evident from this explication how far the Hindu view of parallax 
is coincident with our own. The principle is the same, but its application 
is somewhat different. Instead of taking the parallax absolutely, deter- 
mining that for the sun, which is BSC, and that for the moon, which is 
BMC, the Hindus look at the subject practically, as it must be taken 
account of in the calculation of an eclipse, and calculate only the difference 
of the two parallaxes, which is mBM, or, what is virtually the same thing, 
MCm. The Surya-Siddhanta, however, as we shall see hereafter more 
plainly, takes no account of any case in w'hich the line CS would not pass 
through M, that is to say, the moon’s latitude is neglected, and her 
parallax calculated as if she were in the ecliptic. 

We cite farther from the commentary, in illustration of the resolution 
of the parallax into parallax in longitude and parallax in latitude. 

“ Now by how many degrees, measured on the moon’s sphere {gola)^ 
the line drawn from the earth’s surface up to the sun cuts the moon’s 
vertical circle (drgvrtia) above the point occupied by the moon — this is, 
when the vertical circle and the ecliptic coincide, the moon’s parallax in 
longitude (lanihana). But when the ecliptic deviates from a vertical circle, 
then, to the point where the line from the earth’s surface cuts the moon’s 
sphere on the moon’s vertical circle above the moon [/.c., to m. Fig. 26], 

draw through the pole of the ecliptic 
{kadamba) a circle [P'nin'] north and 
south to the ecliptic on the moon's 
sphere [Mn'] : and then the east and 
west interval [Mn'] on the ecliptic 
between the point occupied by the 
moon [M] and the point where the 
circle as drawn cuts the ecliptic on 
the moon’s sphere [n'] is the moon's 
true {sphuta) parallax in longitude, in 
minutes, and is the perpendicular (koti). And since the moon moves along 
with the ecliptic, the north and south interval, upon the circle we have 
drawn, between the ecliptic and the vertical circle [mn^] is, in minutes, 
the parallax in latitude (nati); which is the base {hhuja). The interval, in 
minutes, on the vertical circle [ZA], between the lines from the earth's 
centre and surface [mM], is the vertical parallax (drylambana), and the 
hypothenuse." 


Fig. 25. 
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The conception here presented, it will be noticed, is that the moon's 
path, or the “ ecliptic on the moon s sphere," is depressed away from CL, 
which might be called the " ecliptic on the sun’s sphere," to an amount 
measured as latitude by mn^ and as longitude by n'M. To our apprehension, 
mnM, rather than mn'M, would be the triangle of resolution : the two are 
virtually equal. 

The commentary then goes on farther to explain that when the vertical 
circle and the secondary to the ecliptic coincide, the parallax in longitude 
disappears, the whole vertical parallax becoming parallax in latitude : and 
again, when the vertical circle and the ecliptic coincide, the parallax in 
latitude disappears, the whole vertical parallax becoming parallax in 
longitude. 

The term uniformly employed by the commentary, and more usually 
by the text, to express parallax in longitude, namely lamhana, is from the 
same root which we have already more than once had occasion to notice 
(see above, under i. 25, 60), and means literally " hanging downward.'* 
In this verse, as once or twice later (vv. 14, 16), the text uses harijaj which 
the commentary explains as equivalent to kshitija, ‘‘ produced by the 
earth:" this does not seem very plausible, but we have nothing better to 
suggest. For parallax in latitude the text presents only the term avanati^ 
" bending downward, depression:" the commentary always substitutes for 
it natif which has nearly the same sense, and is the customary modern term. 

2. How parallax in latitude arises by reason of the difference 
of place (dega) and time (kola), and also parallax in longitude 
(lamham) from direction (dig) eastward or the contrary — that is 
now to be explained. 

This distribution of the three elements of direction, place, and time, 
as causes respectively of parallax in longitude and in latitude, is somewhat 
arbitrary. The verse is to be taken, however, rather as a general introduc- 
tion to the subject of the chapter, than as a systematic statement of the 
causes of parallax. 

3. Calculate, by the equivalents in oblique ascension (udayd- 
savas) of the observer’s place, the orient ecliptic-point (lagna) for 
the moment of conjunction (parvavinddyas) : multiply the sine of 
its longitude by the sine of greatest declination, and divide by the 
sine of co-latitude (lamba) : the result is the quantity known as 
the orient-sine (udaya). 

The object of this first step in the rather tedious operation of calculating 
the parallax is to find for a given moment — ^here the moment of true 
conjunction — ^the sine of amplitude of that point of the ecliptic which is 
then upon the eastern horizon. In the first place the longitude of that 
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point (lagna) is determined, by the data and methods taught above, in iii. 
46-48, and which are sufficiently explained in the note to that passage : 
then its sine of amplitude is found, by a process which is a combination of 
that for finding the declination from the longitude, and that for finding the 
amplitude from the declination. Thus, by ii. 28, 

E : sin gr. decl. : : sin long. : sin decl. 

and, by iii. 22-28, 

sin co-lat. : R : : sin decl. : sin ampl. 

Hence, by combining terms, we have 

sin co-lat. : sin gr. decl. : : sin long. : sin ampl. 

This sine of amplitude receives the technical name of udaya, or 
udayajyd: the literal meaning of udaya is simply '' rising.'' 

4. Then, by means of the equivalents in right ascension 
{lankodaydsavas) , find the ecliptic-point {lagna) called that of the 
meridian (madhya) of the declination of that point and the latitude 
of the observer take the sum, when their direction is the same ; 
otherwise, take their difference. 

5, The result is the meridian zenith-distance, in degrees 
(natdngds) : its sine is denominated the meridian-sine 
madhyajyd). • . . 

The accompanying figure (Fig. 26) will assist the comprehension of 
this and the following processes. Let NESW be a horizontal plane, NS 

the projection upon it of the meridian, 
and EW that of the prime vertical, Z 
being the zenith. Let CLT be the 
ecliptic. Then C is the orient ecliptic- 
point (lagna), and CD the sine of its 
amplitude (udayajyd), found by the 
last process. The meridian ecliptic 
point (viadhyalagna) is L : it is ascer- 
tained by the method prescribed in 
iii. 49, above. Its distance from the 
zenith is found from its declination 
and the latitude of the place of 
observation, as taught in iii. 20-22; 
and the sine of that distance, by 
which, in the figure, it is seen pro- 
jected, is ZL : it is called by the technical name madhyajyd, which we have 
translated meridian -sine. ” 


Fig. 26 . 
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5. . . , Multiply the meridian-sine by the orient-sine, and 
divide by radius : square the result, 

6. And subtract it from the square of the meridian-sine : the 
square root of the remainder is the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance 
(drkkshepa) ; the square root of the difference of the squares of 
that and radius is the sine of ecliptic-altitude (drggati). 

Mere we are taught how to hiid the sines of the zenith-distance and 
altitude respectively of that point of the ecliptic which has greatest altitude, 
or is nearest to the zenith, and which is also the central point of the 
portion of the ecliptic above the horizon : it is called by the com- 
mentary, as already noticed (see note to v. 1), tribhonalcLgnd, Thus, in the 
last figure, if QE be the vertical circle passing through the pole of the 
ecliptic, P', and cutting the ecliptic, CT, in B, B is the central ecliptic- 
point (tribhonalagna), and the arcs seen projected in ZB and BE are its 
zenith-distance and altitude respectively. In order, now, to find the sine 
of ZB, we first find that of BL, and by the following process. CD is the 
orient-sine, already found. But since CZ and CP' are quadrants, C is 
a pole of the vertical circle QE, and CE is a quadrant. ES is also a 
quadrant : take away their common part CS, and CE remains equal to SE, 
and the sine of the latter, SO, is equal to. that of the former, CD, the 
orient-sine.’* Now, then, ZBL is treated as if it were a plane horizontal 
triangle, and similar to ZOS, and the proportion is made 

ZS : SO : : ZL : BL 

or E : or. -sine :: mer.-sine: BL 

This is so far a correct process, that it gives the true sine of the arc 
BL : for, by spherical trigonometry, in the spherical triangle ZBL, right- 
cmgled at B, 

sin ZBL : sin BZL : : sin arc ZL : sin arc BL 
or B : 60 : : ZL : sin BL 

But the third side of a plane right-angled triangle of which the sines 
of the arcs ZB and ZL are hypothenuse and perpendicular, is not the sine 
of BL. If we conceive the two former sines to be drawn from Z, meeting 
in b and I respectively the lines drawn from B and L to the centre, then 
the line joining bl will be the third side, being plainly less than sin BL. 
Hence, on subtracting sin 2 BL from sin * ZL, and taking thq square root 
of the remainder, we obtain, not sin ZB, but a less quantity, which may 
readily be shown, by spherical trigonometry, to be sin ZB cos BL. The 
value, then,, of the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance {drkkshepa) as determined 
by this procesa, is always less than the truth, and as the corresponding cosine 
(drggaii) is found by subtracting the square of the sine from that of radius, 
and taking the sqiorar^ root of the remainder, its value is always proportionally 
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greater than the truth. This inaccuracy is noticed by the commentator, 
who points out correctly its reason and nature : probably it was also known 
to those who framed the rule, but disregarded, as not sufficient to vitiate 
the general character of the process: and it may, indeed, well enough pass 
unnoticed among all the other inaccuracies involved in the Hindu calcula- 
tions of the parallax. 

As regards the terms employed to express the sines of ecliptic zenith- 
distance and altitude, we have already met with the first member of each 
compound, drg, literally sight,*' in other connected uses: as in drgjyd, 
** sine of zenith-distance ’* (see above, hi. 33), drgvrtta, “ vertical- circle ’* 
(commentary to the first verse of this chapter) : here it is combined with 
words which seem to be rather arbitrarily chosen, to form technical appella- 
tions for quantities used only in this process : the literal meaning of kahepa 
is “ throwing, hurling; ** of gati, ** gait, motion.** 

7. The sine and cosine of meridian zenith-distance (natdn^ds) 
are the approximate (asphuta) sines of ecliptic zenith-distance and 
altitude (drkkshepa, drgqati), . . . 

This is intended as an allowable simplification of the above process 
for finding the sines of ecliptic zenith-distance and altitude, by substituting 
for them other quantities to which they are nearly equivalent, and which 
are easier of calculation. These are the sines of zenith-distance and altitude 
of the meridian ecliptic-point {madhyalagna — in Fig. 26) the former of 
which has already been made an element in the other process, under the 
name of “ meridian-sine ” (madhyajyd). It might, indeed, from the terms 
of the text, be doubtful of what point the altitude and zenith-distance were 
to be taken; a passage cited by the commentator from Bhaskara*s 
Siddhunta-(j5iroma^i (found on page 221 of the published edition of the 

Ga^it&dhy&ya) directs the sines of zenith-distance and altitude of B {tribhona- 
lagna) when upon the meridian — ^that is to say, the sine and cosine of the 
arc ZP — ^to be substituted for those of ZB in a hasty process: but the 
value of the sine would* in this case be too small, as in the other it was 
too great: and as the text nowhere directly recognizes the point B, and 
as directions have been given in verse 5 for finding the meridian zenith- 
distance of L, it seems hardly to admit of a doubt that the latter is the 
point to which the text here intends to refer. 

Probably the permission to make this substitution is only meant to 
apply to cases where ZL is of small amount, or where C has but little 
amplitude. 

7. . . . Divide the square of the sine of one sign by the sine 
called that of ecliptic-altitude (drggatijivd) ; the quotient is the 
divisor ” (cheda). 
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8. By this “ divisor ” divide the sine of the interval between 
the meridian ecliptic-point {madhyalagna) and the sun’s place : 
the quotient is to be regarded as the parallax in longitude (lam- 
hana) of the sun and moon, eastward or westward, in nadis, etc. 

The true nature of the process by which this final rule for finding the 
parallax in longitude is obtained is altogether hidden from sight under 
the form in which the rule is stated. Its method is as follows : 

We have seen, in connection with the first verse of the preceding 
chapter, that the greatest parallaxes of the sun and moon are quite nearly 
equivalent to the mean motion of each during 4 nadis. Hence, were both 
bodies in the horizon, and the ecliptic a vertical circle, the moon would 
be depressed in her orbit below the sun to an amount equal to her excess 
in motion during 4 nadis. This, then, is the moon’s greatest horizontal 
parallax in longitude. To find what it would be at any other point in the 
ecliptic, still considered as a vertical circle, we make the proportion 

K : 4 (hor. par.) : : sin zen.-dist. : vert, parallax 

This proportion is entirely correct, and in accordance with our 
modern rule that, with a given distance, the parallax of a body varies as 
the sine of its zenith-distance : whether the. Hindus had made a rigorous 
demonstration of its truth, or whether, as in so many other cases, seeing 
that the parallax was greatest when the sine of zenith-distance was greatest, 
and nothing when this was nothing, they assumed it to vary in the interval 
as the sine of zenith-distance, saying “ if, with a sine of zenith-distance 
which is equal to radius, the parallax is four nadis, with a given sine of 
zenith-distance what is it? — ^this we wall not venture to determine. 

But now is to be considered the farther case in which the ecliptic is 
not a vertical circle, but is depressed below the zenith a certain distance, 
measured by the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance (drfefcshepa), already found. 
Here again, noting that the parallax is all to be reckoned as parallax in 
longitude when the ecliptic is a vertical circle, or when the sine of ecliptic- 
altitude is greatest, and that it would be only parallax in latitude when 
the ecliptic should be a horizontal circle, or when the sine of ecliptic- altitude 
should be reduced to nothing, the Hindus assume it to vary in the interval 
as that sine, and accordingly make the proportion: “ if, with a sine of 
ecliptic-altitude that is equal to radius, the parallax in longitude is equal 
to the vertical parallax, with any given sine of ecliptic- altitude what is it?*' 
— or, inverting the middle terms, 

R : sin eel. -alt. : : vert, parallax : parallax in long. 

But we had before 

R : 4 : : sin zen.-dist. : vert, parallax 
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hence, by combining terms, 

: 4 sin eel. -alt. : : sin zen.-dist. : parallax in long. 

For the third term of this proportion, now, is substituted the sine of the 
distance of the given point from the central ecliptic-point ; that is to say, 
Bm (Fig. 26) is substituted for Zm; the two are in fact of equal value only 
when they coincide, or else at the horizon, when each becomes a quadrant; 
but the error involved in the substitution is greatly lessened by the circum- 
stance that, as it increases in proportional amount, the parallax in longitude 
itself decreases, until at B the latter is reduced to nullity, as is the vertical 
parallax at Z. The text, indeed, as in verses 1 and 9, puts madhyalagna, 
L, for tribhonalagna^ B, in reckoning this distance: but the commentary, 
without ceremony or apology, reads the latter for the former. These sub- 
stitutions being made, and the proportion being reduced to the form of an 
equation, we have 


which reduces to 


par. in long.=s 


sin dist. x 4 gin eel. -alt. 
R» 


sin diflt. gin diet. 

B* +4 sin eel. -alt* iR*-^8iD ecl.-alt. 

and since = and ^B = sin 30^^, we have finally 


par. in long. = 


sin dist . 

sin* SO^-^sin ecl.-alt. 


which is the rule given in the text. To the denominator of the fraction, 
in its final form, is given the technical name of cheda, “ divisor," which 
word we have had before similarly used, to designate one of the factors in 
a complicated operation (see above, iii. 35, 38). 

We will now examine the correctness of the second principal proportion 
from which the rule is deduced. It is, in terms of the last figure (Fig. 26), 


B : sin ZP' (=BB) : : tnM : mn 

Assuming the equality of the little triangles Mmn and Mtnn', and according- 
ly that of the angles mMn and Mmn', which latter equals ZmP', we have, 
by spherical trigonometry, as a true proportion, 

sin mn'M : sin Mmn' : : mM«r : mn' 


or B : sin ZmP' : : mM : mn 

Hence the former proportion is correct only when sin ZP' and sin ZmP' 
are equal; that is to say, when ZP' measures the angle ZmP'; and this can 
be the case only when Zm, as well as P'm, is a quadrant, or when m is on 
the horizon. Here again, however, precisely as in the case last noticed, 
the importance of the error is kept within very narrow limits by the fact 
that, as its relative consequence increases, the amount of the parallax in 
longitude affected by it diminishes. 

22 
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9, When the sun’s longitude is greater than that of the 
meridian ecliptic-point (madhyalagna), subtract the parallax in 
longitude from the end of the lunar day ; when less, add the same : 
repeat the process until all is fixed. 

The text so pertinaciously reads meridian ecliptic-point {madhya- 
lagna) where we should expect, and ought to have, “ central ecliptic-point 
(tribhonalagna), that we are almost ready to suspect it of meaning to desig- 
nate the latter point by the former name. It is sufficiently clear that, 
whenever the sun and moon are to the eastward of the central ecliptic- 
point, the effect of the parallax in longitude will be to throw the moon 
forward on her orbit beyond the sun, and so to cause the time of apparent 
to precede that of real conjunction ; and the contrary Hence, in the eastern 
hemisphere, the parallax, in time, is subtractive, while in the western it is 
additive. But a single calculation and application of the correction for 
parallax is not enough; the moment of apparent conjunction must be found 
by a series of successive approximations : since if, for instance, the moment 
of true conjunction is 25*^ 2^, and the calculated parallax in longitude for 
that moment is 2“ 21^, the apparent end of the lunar day will not be at 
27“ 23^, because at the latter time the parallax will be greater than 
2“ 21'^, deferring accordingly still farther the time of conjunction; and so on. 
The commentary explains the method of procedure more fully, as follows : 
for the moment of true conjunction in longitude calculate the parallax in 
longitude, and apply it to that moment : for the time thus found calculate 
the parallax anew, and apply it to the moment of true conjunction: again, 
for the time found as the result of this process, calculate the parallax, and 
apply it as before; and so proceed, until a moment is arrived at, at which 
the difference in actual longitude, according to the motions of the two 
planets, will just equal and counterbalance the parallax in longitude. 

The accuracy of this approximative process cannot but be somewhat 
impaired by the circumstance that, while the parallax is reckoned in differ- 
ence of mean motions, the corrections of longitude must be made in true 
motions. Indeed, the reckoning of the horizontal parallax in time as 4 
nadis, whatever be the rate of motion of the sun and moon, is one of the 
most palpable among the many errors which the Hindu process involves. 

To ascertain the moment of apparent conjunction in longitude, only 
the parallax in longitude requires to be known; but to determine the time 
of occurrence of the other phases of the eclipse, it is necessary to take into 
account the parallax in latitude, the ascertainment of which is accordingly 
made the subject of the next rule. 

10. If the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance {drkkshepa) be 
multiplied by the difference of the mean motions of the sun and 
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moon, and divided by fifteen times radius, the result will be the 
parallax in latitude (avanati). 

As the 8un*s greatest parallax is equal to the fifteenth part of his 
mean daily motion, and that of the moon to the fifteenth part of hers (see 
note to iv. 1, above), the excess of the moon s parallax over that of the 
sun is equal, when greatest, to one fifteenth of the difference of their respec- 
tive mean daily motions. This will be the value of the parallax in latitude 
when the ecliptic coincides with the horizon, or when the sine of ecliptic 
zenith-distance becomes equal to radius. On the other hand, the parallax 
in latitude disappears when this same sine is reduced to nullity. Hence it 
is to be regarded as varying with the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance, and, 
in order to find its value at any given point, we say “ if, with a sine of 
ecliptic zenith-distance which is equal to radius, the parallax in latitude is 
one fifteenth of the difference of mean daily motions, with a given sine of 
ecliptic zenith-distance what is it?** or 

E : diff. of mean m. -r 16 : : sin eel. zen.-dist. : parallax in lat. 

This proportion, it is evident, would give with entire correctness the 
parallax at the central ecliptic-point (B in Fig. 26), where the whole vertical 
parallax is to be reckoned as parallax in latitude. But the rule given in 
the text also assumes that, with a given position of the ecliptic, the parallax 
in latitude is the same at any point in the ecliptic. Of this the commentary 
offers no demonstration, but it is essentially true. For, regarding the little 
triangle Mmn as a plane triangle, right-angled at n, and with its angle 
nwM equal to the angle ZwiB, we have 

R : sin ZmB : : Mm : Mn 
But, in the spherical triangle ZmB, right-angled at 03, 

E : sin ZmB : : sin Zm : sin ZB 
Hence, by equality of ratios, 

sin Zm : sin ZB : : Mm : Mn 
But, as before shown, 

E : sin Zm : : gr. parallax : Mm 
Hence, by combining terms, 

E : sin ZB : : gr. parallax : Mn 

That is to say, whatever be the position of m, the point for which the 
parallax in latitude is sought, this will be equal to the product of the 
greatest parallax into the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance, divided by radius : 
or, as the greatest parallax equals the difference of mean motions divided 
by fifteen, 

sin eol.seD.-dist. x diff. of m. na.+lS sin ee l, zsn.-dist. x diff. of m. na. 
par. m.lat.-- g or 
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The next verse teaches more summary methods of arriving at the 
same quantity. 

11. Or, the parallax in latitude is the quotient arising from 
dividing the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance (drkkshepa) by seventy, 
or, from multiplying it by forty-nine, and dividing it by radius. 

In the expression given above foB the value of the parallax in latitude, 
all the terms are constant excepting the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance. 
The difference of the mean daily motions is 731' 27", and fifteen times 
radius is 51,570'. Now 731'27"-r 51,670' equals Y^ho 48.77 -fE; 
to which the expressions given in the text are sufficiently near approxi* 
mations. 

12. The parallax in latitude is to be regarded as south or 
north according to the direction of the meridian-sine (madhyajyd). 
When it and the moon’s latitude are of like direction, take their 
sum ; otherwise, their difference : 

13. With this calculate the half-duration (sthiti), half total 
obscuration (vimarda), amount of obscuration (grdsa), etc., in the 
manner already taught ; likewise the scale of projection (pramdna), 
the deflection (ca/ana), the required amount of obscuration, etc., 
as in the case of a lunar eclipse. 

In ascertaining the true time of occurrence of the various phases of 
a solar eclipse, as determined by the parallax of the given point of observ- 
ation, we are taught first to make the whole correction for parallax in 
latitude, and then afterward to apply that for parallax in longitude. The 
former part of the process is succinctly taught in verses 12 and 13 : the rules 
for the other follow in the next passage. The language of the text, as 
usual, is by no means so clear and explicit as could be wished. Thus, in 
the case before us, we are not taught whether, as the first step in this 
process of correction, we are to calculate the moon's parallax in latitude 
for the time of true conjunction (titfei/anta, “ end of the lunar day "), or 
for that of apparent conjunction {madhyagrahana, ** middle of the 
eclipse "). It might be supposed that, as we have thus far only had in 
the text directions for finding the sine and cosine of ecliptic zenith-distance 
at the moment of true conjunction, the former of them was to be used in 
the calculations of verses 10 and 11, and the result from it, which would 
be the parallax at the moment of true conjunction, applied here as the 
correction needed. Nor, so far as we have been able to discover, does the 
commentator expound what is the true meaning of the text upon this point. 
It is sufficiently evident, however, that the moment of apparent conjunc- 
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tion is the time required. We have found, by a process of successive approxi- 
mation, at what time (see Fig. 25), the^ moon (her latitude being neglected) 
being at m and the sun at n the parallax in longitude and the difference of 
true longitude will both be the same quantity, mn, and so, when apparent 
conjunction will take place. Now, to know the distance of the two centres 
at that moment, we require to ascertain the parallax in latitude, nM, for 
the moon at m, and to apply it to the moon’s latitude when in the same 
position, taking their sum when their direction is the same, and their 
difference when their direction is different, as prescribed by the text; 
the net result will be the distance required. The commentary, it may be 
remarked, expressly states that the moon’s latitude is to be calculated in 
this operation for the time of apparent conjunction (madhyagrahana). The 
distance thus found will determine the amount of greatest obscuration, and 
the character of the eclipse, as taught in verse 10 of the preceding chapter. 
It is then farther to be taken as the foundation of precisely such a process 
as that described in verses 12-15 of the same chapter, in order to ascertain 
the half-time of duration, or of total obscuration : that is to say, the distance 
in latitude of the two centres being first assumed as invariable through the 
whole duration of the eclipse, the half-time of duration, and the resulting 
moments of contact and separation are to be ascertained : for these moments 
the latitude and parallax in latitude are to be calculated anew,, and by them 
a new determination of the times of contact and separation is . to be made, 
and so on, until these are fixed with the degree of accuracy required. If the 
eclipse be total, a similar operation must be gone through with to ascertain 
the moments of immersion and emergence. No account is made, it will be 
noticed, of the possible occurrence of an annular eclipse. 

The intervals thus found, after correction for parallax in latitude only, 
between the middle of the eclipse and the moments of contact and separa- 
tion respectively, are those wliich are called in the last chapter (vv. 19, 23), 
the ** mean half-duration ” {madhyasthityardha). 

In this process for finding the net result, as apparent latitude, of the 
actual latitude and the parallax in latitude, is brought' out with distinctness 
the inaccuracy already alluded to; that, whatever be the moon’s actual 
latitude, her parallax is always calculated as if she were in the ecliptic. In 
an eclipse, however, to which case alone the Hindu processes are intended 
to be applied, the moon’s latitude can never be of any considerable amount. 

The propriety of determining the direction of the parallax in latitude 
by means of that of the meridian-sine {Zh in Fig. 26), of which the 
direction is established as south or north by the process of its calculation, 
is too evident to call for remark. 

In verse 18 is given a somewhat confused specification of matters 
which are, indeed, affected by the parallax in latitude, but in different 
modes and degrees. The amount of greatest obscuration, and the (mean) 
half-times of duration and total obscuration, are the quantities directly 
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dependent upon the calculation of that parallax, as here presented: to 
find the amount of obscuration at a given moment — as also the time corres- 
ponding to a given amount of obscuration — we require to know also the 
true half-duration, as found by the rules stated in the following passage: 
while the scale of projection and the deflection are affected by parallax 
only/so far as this alters the time of occurrence of the phases of the eclipse. 

14. For the end of the lunar day, diminished and increased 
by the half-duration, as formerly, calculate again the parallax in 
longitude for the times of contact (grdsa) and of separation 
(moksha), and find the difference between these and the parallax 
in longitude (harija) for the middle of the eclipse. 

15. If, in the eastern hemisphere, the parallax in longitude 
for the contact is greater than that for the middle, and that for 
the separation less ; and if, in the western hemisphere, the contrary 
is the case — 

16. Then the difference of parallax in longitude is to be added 
to the half-duration on the side of separation, and likewise on that 
of contact (pragrahana) ; when the contrary is true, it is to be 
subtracted^ 

17. These rules are given for cases where the two parallaxes 
are in the same hemisphere ; where they are in different hemi- 
spheres, the sum of the parallaxes in longitude is to be added to 
the corresponding half -duration. The principles here stated apply 
also to the half-time of total obscuration. 

We are supposed to have ascertained, by the preceding process, the 
true amount of apparent latitude at the moments of first and last contact 
of the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies, and consequently to have determined 
the dimensions of the triangle — corresponding, in a solar eclipse, to CGP, 
Fig. 21, in a lunar — made up of the latitude, the distance in longitude, 
and the sum of the two radii. The question now is how the duration of 
the eclipse will be affected by the parallax in longitude. If this parallax 
remained constant during the continuance of the eclipse, its effect would 
be nothing; and, having once determined by it tlie time of apparent con- 
junction, we should not need to take it farther into account. But it varies 
from moment to moment, and the effect of its variation is to prolong the 
duration of every part of a visible eclipse. For, to the east of the central 
ecliptic-point, it throws the moon’s disk forward upon that of the sun, thus 
hastening the occurrence of all the phases of the eclipse, but by an amount 
which is all the time decreasing, so that it hastens the beginning of the 
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eclipse more than the middle, and the middle more than the close : to the 
west of that same point, on the other hand, it depresses the moon's disk 
»way from the sun's, but by an amount constantly increasing, so that it 
retards the end of the eclipse more than its middle, and its middle more 
than its beginning. The effect of the parallax in longitude, then, upon 
each half-duration of the eclipse, will be measured by the difference between 
its retarding and accelerating effects upon contact and conjunction, and upon 
conjunction and separation, respectively : and the amount of this difference 
will always be additive to the time of half-duration as otherwise determined. 
If, however, contact and conjunction, or conjunction and separation, lake 
place upon opposite sides of the point of no parallax in longitude, then the 
sum of the two parallactic effects, instead of their difference, will be to be 
added to the corresponding half- duration : since the one, on the east, will 
hasten the occurrence of the former phase, while the other, on the west, 
will defer the occurrence of the latter phase. The amount of the parallax 
in longitude for the middle of the eclipse has already been found; if, now, 
we farther determine its amount — ^reckoned, it will be remembered, always 
in time — for the moments of contact and separation, and add the difference 
or the sum of each of these and the parallax for the moment of conjunction 
to the corresponding half-duration as previously determined, we shall have 
the true times of half-duration. In order to find the parallax for contact 
and separation, we repeat the same process (see above, v. 9) by which that 
for conjunction was found : as we then started from the moment of true 
conjunction, and, by a series of successive approximations, ascertained the 
time when the difference of longitude would equal the parallax in longitude, 
so now we start from two moments removed from that of true conjunction 
by the equivalents in time of the two distances in longitude obtained by 
the last process, and, by a similar series of successive approximations, ascer- 
tain the times when the differences of longitude, together with the parallax, 
will equal those distances in longitude. 

In the process, as thus conducted, there is an evident inaccuracy. It 
18 not enough to apply the whole correction for parallax in latitude, and 
then that for parallax in longitude, since, by reason of the change effected 
by the latter in the times of contact and separation, a new calculation of 
Ihe former becomes necessary, and then again a new calculation of the 
latter, and so on, until, by a series of doubly compounded approximations, 
the true value of each is determined. This was doubtless known to the 
framers of the system, but passed over by them, on account of the excessive- 
ly laborious character of the complete calculation, and because the accuracy 
erf such results as they could obtain was not sensibly affected by its neglects 

The question naturally arises, why the specifications of verse 15 are 
made hypothetical instead of positive, and why, in the latter half of vers^ 
16, a case is supposed which never arises. The commentator anticipates 
this objection, and takes much pains to remove it: it is not worth while to 
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follow his different pleas, which amount to no real explanation, saving 
to notice his last suggestion, that, in case an eclipse begins before sunrise, 
the parallax for its earlier phase or phases, as calculated according to the 
distance in time from the lower meridian, may be less than for its later 
phases — and the contrary, when the eclipse ends after sunset. This may 
possibly be the true explanation, although we are justly surprised at finding 
a case of so little practical consequence, and to which no allusion has been 
made in the previous processes, here taken into account. 

The text, it may be remarked, by its use of the terms “ eastern and 
western hemispheres (kapdla, literally “ cup, vessel '*), repeats once more 
its substitution of the meridian ecliptic-point (madhyalagna) for the central 
ecliptic-point (tribhonalagna)^ as that of no parallax in longitude; the 
meridian forming the only proper and recognized division of the heavens 
into an eastern and a western hemisphere. 

We are now prepared to see the reason of the special directions given 
in verses 19 and 23 of the last chapter, respecting the reduction, in a solar 
eclipse, of distance in time from the middle of the eclipse to distance in 
longitude of the two centres. The mean half-duration ” {madhyasthi- 
tyardha) of the eclipse is the time during which the true distance of the 
centres at the moments of contact or separation, as found by the process 
prescribed in verses 12 and 13 of this chapter, would be gained by the moon 
w’ith her actual excess of motion, leaving out of account the variation of 
parallax in longitude : the true half-duration ’ ’ (sphuiaathityardha) is the 
increased time in which, owing to that variation, the same distance in 
longitude is actually gained by the moon; the effect of the parallax being 
equivalent either to a diminution of the moon's excess of motion, or to a 
protraction of the distance of the two centers — both of them in the ratio 
of the true to the mean half -duration. If then, for instance, it be required 
to know what will be the amount of obscuration of the sun half an hour 
after the first contact, we shall first subtract this interval from the true 
half-duration before conjunction; the remainder will be the actual interval 
to the middle of the eclipse: this interval, then, we shall reduce to its 
value as distance in longitude by diminishing it, either before or after its 
reduction to minutes of arc, in the ratio of the true to the mean half- 
duration. The rest of the process will be performed precisely as in the 
case of an eclipse of the moon. 

Notwithstanding the ingenuity and approximate correctness of many 
of the rules and methods of calculation taught in this chapter, the whole 
process for the ascertainment of parallax contains so many elements of 
error that it hardly deserves to be called otherwise than cumbrous and 
bungling. The false estimate of the difference between the sun's and 
moon’s horizontal parallax— the neglect, in determining it, of the variation 
of the moon's distance— the estimation of its value in time made always 
according to mean motions, whatever be the true motions of the planets 
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at the moment — ^the neglect, in calculating the amount of parallax, of the 
moon's latitude — these, with all the other inaccuracies of the processes of 
calculation which have been pointed out in the notes, render it impossible 
that the results obtained should ever be more than a rude approximation 
to the truth. 

In farther illustration of the subject of solar eclipses, as exposed in 
this and the preceding chapters, we present, in the Appendix, a full calcula- 
tion of the eclipse of May, 26th, 1854, mainly as made for the translator, 
during his residence in India, by a native astronomer. 
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CHAPTBE VI. 


OF THE PROJECTION OF ECLIPSES. 


Contents 1, value of a projection; 2-4, general directions; 6-6, how to lay off the 
deflection and latitude for the beginning and end of the eclipse; 7, to exhibit the 
points of contact and separation; 8-10, how to lay off the deflection and latitude 
for the middle of the eclipse; 11, to show the amount of greatest obscuration; 12, 
reversal of directions in the western hemisphere; 13, least amount of obscuration 
observable; 14-16, to draw the path o»f the eclipsing body; 17-10, to show the 
amount of obscuration at a given time; 20-22, to exhibit the points of immersion 
and emergence in a total eclipse; 28, color of the part of the moon obscured; 24, 
caution as to communicating a knowledge of these matters. 

1. Since, without a projection (chedyaka), the precise 
(spfeutu) differences of the two eclipses are not understood, I shall 
proceed to explain the exalted doctrine of the projection. 

The term chedyaka is from the root chid, “ split, divide, sunder,” 
and indicates, as here applied, the instrumentality by which distinctive 
differences are rendered evident. The name of the chapter, parilekhddhi- 
kdra, is not taken from this word, but from parilekha, “ delineation, 
figure,” which occurs once below, in the eighth verse. 

2. Having fixed, upon a well prepared surface, a point, des- 
cribe from it, in the first place, with a radius of forty-nine digits 
(angula), a circle for the deflection (valam) : 

3 Then a second circle, with a radius equal to half the sum 
of the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies ; this is called the aggregate- 
circle {samdsa) ; then a third, with a radius equal to half the eclipsed 
body. 

4. The determination of the directions, north, south, east, 
and west, is as formerly. In a lunar eclipse, contact igrahatM) 
takes place on the east, and separation (moksha) on the west; in a 
solar eclipse, the contrary. 

The larger circle, drawn with a radius of about three feet, is used 
solely in laying off the deflection (valana) of the ecliptic from an east and. 
west circle. We have seen above (iv. 24, 25) that the sine of this deflection 
was reduced to its value in a circle of forty-nine digits* radius by dividing 
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by seventy its value in minutes. The second circle is employed (see 
below, vv. 6, 7) in determining the points of contact and separation. The 
third represents the eclipsed body itself, always maintaining a fixed posi- 
tion in the centre of the figure, even though, in a lunar eclipse, it is the 
body which itself moves, relatively to the eclipsing shadow. For the scale 
by which the measures of the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies, the latitudes, 
etc., are determined, see above, iv. 26. 

The method of laying down the cardinal directions is the same with 
that used in constructing a dial; it is described in the first passage of the 
third chapter (iii. 1-4). 

The specifications of the latter half of verse 4 apply to the eclipsed 
body, designating upon which side of it obscuration will commence and 
terminate. 

5. In a lunar eclipse, the deflection (valana) for the con- 
tact is to be laid off in its own proper direction, but that for the 
separation in reverse; in an eclipse of the sun, the contrary is the 
case. 


The accompanying figure (Fig. 27) will illustrate the Hindu method 
of exhibiting, by a projection, the various phases of an eclipse. Its 
conditions are those of the lunar eclipse of Feb. 6th, 1860, as determined 
by the data and methods of this treatise: for the calculation see the Ap- 
pendix. Let M be the centre of the figure and the place of the moon, and 
Jet NS and EW be the circles of direction drawn through the moon’s 
centre; the former representing (see above, under iv. 24, 25) a great circle 
drawn through the north and south points of the horizon, the latter a small 
circle parallel to the prime vertical. In explanation of the manner in 
which these directions are presented by the figure, we would remark that 
we have adapted it to a supposed position of the observer on the north 
side of his projection, as at N, and looking southward — a position which, 
in our latitude, he would naturally assume, for the purpose of 
comparing the actual phases of the eclipse, as they occurred, 
with his delineation of them. The heavier circle, IV, is that 
drawn with the sum of the semi-diameters, or the “ aggregate-circle;” 
while the outer one, NESW, is that for the deflection. This, in order to 
reduce the size of the whole figure, we have drawn upon a scale very much 
smaller than that prescribed; its relative dimensions being a matter of no 
consequence whatever, provided the sine of the deflection be made com- 
mensurate with its radius. In our own, or the Greek, method of laying off 
an arc, by its angular value, the radius of the circle of deflection would also 
be a matter of indifference: the Hindus, ignoring angular measurements, 
adopt the more awkward and bungling method of laying off the arc by 
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means of its sine. Let vw equal the deflection, calculated for the moment 
of contact, expressed as a cine, and in terms of a circle in which EM is 
radius. Now, as the moon’s contact with the shadow takes place upon 
her eastern limb, the deflection for the contact must be laid off from the 
east point of the circle; and, as the calculated direction of the deflection in- 
dicates in what way the ecliptic is pointing eastwardly, it must be laid 
off from E in its own proper direction. In the case illustrated, the deflec- 
tion for the contact is north: hence we lay it off northward from E, and 
then the line drawn from M to a, its extremity — which line represents the 
direction of the ecliptic at the moment — points northward. Again, upon 
the side of separation — which, for the moon, is the western side — we lay 
off the deflection for the moment of separation : but we lay it off from W in 
the reverse of its true direction, in order that the line from its extremity 


Fig. 27. 


1 



to the centre may truly represent the direction of the ecliptic. Thus, in the 
eclipse figured, the deflection for separation is south; we lay it off north- 
ward from W, and then tho line t?'M points, toward M, southward. In a 
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solar eclipse, in which, since the sun’s western limb is the first eclipsed, 
the deflection for contact must be laid off from W, and that for separation 
from E, the direction of the former requires to be reversed, and that of 
the latter to be maintained as calculated. 

6. Prom the extremity of either deflection draw a line to the 
centre : from the point where that cuts the aggregate-circle 
(samdsa) are to be laid off the latitudes of contact and of separa- 
tion. 


7. From the extremity of the latitude, again, draw a line to 
the central point : where that, in either case, touches the eclipsed 
body, there point out the contact and separation. 

8. Always, in a solar eclipse, the latitudes are to be drawn 
in the figure (parilekha) in their proper direction; in a lunar ec- 
lipse, in the opposite direction.... 

The lines vM and t?'M, drawn from v and v', the extremities of the 
pines or arcs which measure the deflection, to the centre of the figure, re- 
present, as already noticed, the direction of the ecliptic with reference to 
an east and west line at the moments of contact and separation. From 
them, accordingly, and at right angles to them, are to be laid off the values 
of the moon’s latitude at those moments. Owing, however, to the principle 
adopted in the projection, of regarding the eclipsed body as fixed in the 
centre of the figure, and the eclipsing body as passing over it, the lines 
rM and v'M do not, u ilie case of a lunar eclipse, represent the ecliptic it- 
self, in which is the centre of the shadow, but the small circle of latitude, 
in which is the moon’s centre : hence, in laying off the moon’s latitude to 
determine the centre of the shadow, we reverse its direction. Thus, in 
the case illustrated, the moon’s latitude is always south : we lay off, then, 
the lines kl and fe'l', representing its value at the moments of contact and 
separation, northward : they are, hke the deflection, drawn as sines, and in 
such manner that their extremities, I and V, are in the aggregate-circle: 
then since IM and I'M are each equal to the sum of the two semi-diameters, 
and Ik and I'fe' to the latitudes, kM and fc'M will represent the distances of 
the centres in longitude, and I and V the places of the centre of the shadow, 
at contact and separation: and upon describing circles from I and I', with 
radii equal to the semi-diameter of the shadow, the points c and «, where 
these touch the disk of the moon, will be the points of first and last contact : 
c and 8 being also, as stated in the text, the points where IM and I'M meet 
the circumference of the disk of the eclipsed body. 
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8 In accordance with this, then, for the middle of the 

eclipse, 

9. The deflection is to be laid off — eastward, when it and the 
latitude are of the same direction; when they are of different direc- 
tions, it is to be laid off westward : this is for a lunar eclipse; in a 
solar, the contrary is the case. 

10. Prom the end of the deflection, again, draw a line to the 
central point, and upon this line of the middle lay off the latitude, 
in the direction of the deflection. 

11. From the extremity of the latitude describe a circle with 
a radius equal to half the measure of the eclipsing body : what- 
ever of the disk of the eclipsed body is enclosed within that circle, 
so much is swallowed up by the darkness (tamas). 

The phraseology of the text in this passage is somewhat intricate and 
obscure; it is fully explained by the commentary, as, indeed, its meaning 
IS also deducible with sufficient clearness from the conditions of the prob- 
lem sought to be solved. It is required to represent the deflection of the 
ecliptic from an east and west line at the moment of greatest obscuration, 
and to fix the position of the centre of (he eclipsing body at tliat moment. 
The deflection is this time to be determined by a secondary to the ecliptic, 
drawn from near the north or south point of the figure. The first question 
IS, from which of these two points shall the deflection be laid off, and the 
line to the centre drawm. Now since, according to verse 10, the latitude 
itself is to be measured upon the line of deflection, the latter must be 
drawn southward or northward according to the direction in which the 
latitude is to be laid off. And this is the meaning of the last part of verse 
8; “ in accordance,’' namely, with the direction in which, according to the 
previous part of the verse, the latitude is to be drawn. But again, in 
which direction from the north or south point, as thus determined, shall 
the deflection be measured? This must, of course, be determined by the 
direction of the deflection itself: if south, it must obviously be measured 
east from the north point and west from the south point; if north, the 
contrary. The rules of the text are in accordance with this, although the 
determining circumstance is made to be the agreement or non-agreement, 
in respect to direction, of the deflection with the moon's latitude — ^the 
latter being this time reckoned in its own proper direction, and not, in a 
lunar eclipse, reversed. Thus, in the case for which the figure is drawn, 
as the moon’s latitude is south, and must be laid off northward from M, 
the deflection, is measured from the north point; as deflection and 

latitude are both south, it is measured east from N. In an eclipse of the 
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sun, cm the other hand, the moon’s latitude would, if north, be laid off 
northward, as in the figure, and hence also, the deflection would be 
measured from the- north point : but it would be measured eastward, if its 
own direction were south, or disagreed with that of the latitude. 

The line of deflection, which is Mt?" in the figure, being drawn, and 
having the direction of a perpendicular to the ecliptic at the moment of 
opposition, the moon’s latitude for that moment, M?", is laid off directly 
upon it. The point Z" is, accordingly, the position of the centre of the 
shadow at the middle of the eclipse, and if from that centre, with a radius 
equal to the semi-diameter of the eclipsing body, a circle be drawn, it will 
include so much of the disk of the eclipsed body as is covered w^hen the 
obscuration is greatest. In the figure the eclipse is shown as total, the 
Hindu calculations making it so, although, in fact, it is only a partial 
eclipse. 

12. By the wise man who draws the projection (chedyaka), 
upon the ground or upon a board, a reversal of directions is to 
be made in the eastern and western hemispheres. 

This verse is inserted here in order to remove the objection that, in the 
eastern hemisphere, indeed, all takes place as stated, but, if the eclipse oc- 
curs west of the meridian, the stated directions require to be all of them 
reversed. In order to understand this objection, we must take notice of 
the origin and literal meaning of the Sanskrit words which designate the 
cardinal directions. The face of the observer is supposed always to be east- 
ward: then “ east ” is 'prdflc, “ forward, toward the front “ west ” is 
pagcdt^ backward, toward the rear “ south ” is dakahina, ** on the 
right “ north ” is uttara, “ upward ” (i.e., probably, toward the moun- 
tains, or up the course of the rivers in north-western India). These words 
apply, then, in etymological strictness, only when one is looking eastward — 
and BO, in the present case, only when the eclipse is taking place in the 
eastern hemisphere, aijd the projector is watching it from the west side of 
his projection, with the latter before him: if, on the other hand, he re- 
moves to E, turning his face westward, and comparing the phenomena as 
they occur in the western hemisphere with his delineation of them, then 
** forward ” (prdfic) is no longer east, but west; “ right (dakshina) is no 
longer south, but north, etc. 

It is unnecessary to point out that this objection is one of the most 
frivolous and hair-splitting character, and its removal by the text a waste 
of trouble: the terms in question have fully acquired in the language an 
absolute meaning, as indicating directions in space, without regard to the 
position of the observer. 
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13. Owing to her clearness, even the twelfth part of the moon, 
when eclipsed igrasta), is observable; but, owing to his piercing 
brilliancy, even three minutes of the sun, when eclipsed, are not 
observable. 

The commentator regards the negative which is expressed in the 
latter half of this verse as also implied in the former, the meaning being 
that an obscuration of the moon’s disk extending over only the twelfth 
part of it does not make itself apparent. We have preferred the interpre- 
tation given above, as being better accordant both with the plain and simple 
construction of the text and with fact. 

14. At the extremities of the latitudes make three points of 
corresponding names; then, between that of the contact and 
that of the middle, and likewise between that of the separation and 
that of the middle, 

15. Describe two fish-figures (matsya) : from the middle of 
these having drawn out two lines projecting through the mouth 
end tail, wherever their intersection takes place, 

16. There, with a line touching the three points, describe an 
arc : that is called the path of the eclipsing body, upon which 
the latter will move forward. 

The deflection and the latitude of three points in the continuance of 
the eclipse having been determined and laid down upon the projection, it 
IE deemed unnecessary to take the same trouble with regard to any other 
points, these three being sufficient to determine the path of the eclipsing 
body : accordingly, an arc of a circle is drawn through them, and is regard- 
ed as representing that path. The method of describing the arc is the 
same with that which has already been more than once employed (see 
•above, hi. 1-4, 41-42); it is explained here with somewhat more fullness 
th^n before. Thus, in the figure, I, I", and V are the three extremities of 
the moon’s latitude, at the moments of contact, opposition, and separation, 
respectively : w..' join W, VV, and upon these lines describe fish-figures (see 
note to hi. 1-6); their two extremities (“ mouth ” and “ tail ”) are indi- 
cated by the intersecting dotted lines in the figure : then, at the point, not 
included in the figure, where the lines drawn through them meet one another, 
is the centre of a circle passing through I, I", and V. 

17. From half the sum of the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies 
8ubtr..ct the amount of obscuration, as calculated for any given 
time : take a little stick equal to the remainder, in digits, and, 
fr<L.m the central point. 
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18. Lay it off toward tlio patli upon either .side — when the 
time is before that of greate.st ohscin-ation, toward the side of 
contact; when the obscuration is decreasing, in the direction of 
separation — and where the stick and the path of tlie eclipsing 
body 

19. Moot one another, from that point describe a circle with a 
radius equal to half the eclipsing body ; whatever of the eclipsed 
body is included within it, that points out as swallowed up by 
the darkness (tamas). 

20. Take a little stick equal to half the difference of the 
measures (mdna), and lay it off in the direction of contact, calling 
it the stick of immersion (nwnlona) : where it touches the path, 

21. Prom that point, with a radius equal to half the eclipsing 
body, draw a circle, as in the former case : where this meets the 
circle of the eclipsed body, there immersion takes place. 

22. So also for the emergence (immilana), lay it off in the 
direction of separation, and describe a circle, as before ; it will 
show the point of emergence in the manner explained. 

The method of these processes is so clenr as to call for no detailed 
explanation. The centre of the eclipsing body being supposed to be always 
in the arc //"/'. drawn as flin'ctcnl in tlio last passage, we have onlv to fix 
a point in this arc which shall be at a distance from M corresponding to 
the calculated distance of the centres at the given time, and from that 
point to describe a circle of the dimensions of the eclipsed body, and the 
result will be a representation of the then phase of the eclipse. If the 
point thus fixed be distant from M by the difference of the two semi- 
diameters, as Ml', Me', the circles described will touch the disk of the 
eclipsed body at the points of immersion and emergence, i and e. 

23. The part obscured, when less than half, will be dusky 
(mdhumra ) ; when more than half, it will be black ; when emerg- 
ing, it is dark copper-color (Ifrfihrintdrnra ) ; when the obscuration 
is total, it is tawny (hapila). 

The commentary adds the important circumstance, omitted in the 
text, that the moon alone is here spoken of; no specification being added 
with reference to the sun, because, in a solar eclipse, the part obscured is 
always black. 

A more suitable place might have been found for this verse in the 
fourth chapter, as it has nothing to do with the projection of an eclipse. 

24 
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24. This mystery of the gods is hot to be imparted indiscrimi- 
nately : it is to be made known to the well-tried pupil, ’who 
remains a year under instruction. 

The commentary understands by this mystery, which is to be kept 
with BO jealous care, the knowledge of the subject of this chapter, the deli- 
neation of an eclipse; and not the general subject of eclipses, as treated in 
the past three chapters. It seems a little curious to find a matter of so 
‘ subordinate consequence heralded so pompously in the first verse of the 
chapter, and guarded so cautiously at its close. 



CHAPTEE Vn. 


Of Planetary Conjunctions. 


Contents : — 1, general classification of planetary conjunctions; 2-6, method of determining 
at what point on the ecliptic, and at what time, two planets will come lo have 
the same longitude; 7-10, how to find the point on the ecliptic to which a planet, 
having latitude, will be referred by a circle passing through the north and south 
points of the horizon; 11, when a planet must be so referred; 12, how to ascertain 
the interval between two planets when in conjunction upon such a north and south 
line; 18-14, dimensions of the lesser planets; 15-18, modes of exhibiting the 
coincidence between the calculated and actual places of the planets; 18-20, 
definition of different kinds of conjunction ; 20-21, when a planet, in conjunction, 
is vanquished or victor; 22, farther definition of different kinds of conjunction; 
23, usual prevalence of Venus in a conjunction; 23, planetary conjunctions with 
the moon; 24, conjunctions apparent only; why calculated. 

1. Of the star-planets there take place, with one another, 
encounter (yuddha) and conjunction (samdgama) ; with the moon, 
conjunction .{samdgama) ; with the sun, heliacal setting 
{astamana). 

The " star-planet8 ” (tdrdgraha) are, of course, the five lesser planets, 
exclusive of the sun and moon. Their conjunctions with one another and 
with the moon, with the asterisms {nakshatra), and with the sun, are the 
subjects of this and the two following chapters. 

For the general idea of “ conjunction ” various terms exQ indifferently 
employed in this chapter, as eamdgama, “ coming together,” aamyoga, 
” conjunction,” yoga, “ junction ” (in viii. 14, also, melaka, ” meeting ”): 
the word yuH, ” union,” which is constantly used in the same sense by 
the commentary, and which enters into the title of the chapter, graha- 
yutyadhiMra, does not occur anywhere in Ihe text. The word which we 
translate “ encounter,” yuddha, means literally “ war, conffict.” Verses 
18-20, and verse 22, below, give distinctive definitions of some of the 
different kinds of encounter and conjunction. 


2. When the longitude of the swift-moving planet is greater 
than that of the slow one, the conjunction (samyoga) is past ; 
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otherwise, it is to come : this is the case when the two are moving 
eastward ; if, however, they are retrograding (vakrin), the con- 
trary is true. 

3. When the longitude of the one moving eastward is 
greater, the conjunction (samdgania) is past ; but when that of 
the one that is retrograding is greater, it is to come. Multiply 
the distance in longitude of the planets, in minutes, by the 
minutes of daily motion of each, 

4. And divide the products by the diilerence of daily motions, 
if both are moving with direct, or both with retrograde, motion ; 
if one is retrograding, divide by the sum of daily motions. 

5. The quotient, in minutes, etc., is to be subtracted when 
the conjunction is past, and added when it is to come : if the 
two are retrograding, the contrary : if one is retrograding, the 
quotients are additive and subtractive respectively. 

G. Thus the two planets, situated in the zodiac, are made 
to be of equal longitude, to minutes. Divide in like manner the 
distance in longitude, and a quotient is obtained which is the 
time, in days, etc. 

The object of this process is to determine where and when the two 
planets of which it is desired to calculate the conjunction will have the 
same longitude. The directions given in the text are in the main so clear 
as hardly to require explication. The longitude and the rate of motion 
of the two planets in question is supposed to have been found for some 
time not far removed from that of their conjunction. Then, in determining 
whether the conjunction is past or to come, and at what distance, in arc 
and in time, three separate cases require to be taken into account — ^when 
both are advancing, when both are retrograding, and when one is advancing 
and the other retrograding. In the tv\o former cases, the planets are 
approaching or receding from one another by the difference of their daily 
motions; in the latter, by the sum of their daily motions. The point of 
conjunction will be found by the following proportion: as the daily rate 
at which the two are approaching or receding from each other is to their 
distance in longitude, so is the daily motion of each one to the distance 
which it will have to move before, or which it has moved since, the con- 
junction in longitude. The time, again, elajised or to elapse between the 
given moment and that of the conj'unction, will be found by dividing the 
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distance in longitude by the same divisor as was used in the other part o£ 
the process, namely, the daily rate of approach or separation of the two 
planets. 

The only other matter which seems to call for more special explana- 
tion than is to be found in the text is, at what moment the process of 
calculation, as thus conducted, shall commence. If a time be fixed upon 
which is too far removed — as, for instance, by an interval of several days 
— from the moment of actual conjunction, the rate of motion of the two 
planets will be liable to change in the mean time so much as altogether to 
vitiate the correctness of the calculation. It is probable that, as in the 
calculation of an eclipse (see above, note to iv. 7-8), we are supposed, 
before entering upon the particular process which is the subject of this 
passage, to have ascertained, by previous tentative calculations, the mid- 
night next preceding or following the conjunction, and to have determined 
for that time the longitudes and rates of motion of the two planets. If so, 
the operation will give, without farther repetition, results having the desired 
degree of accuracy., The commentary, it may be remarked, gives us no 
light upon this point, as it gave us none in the case of the eclipse. 

We have not, however, thus ascertained the time and place of the 
conjunction. This, to the Hindu apprehension, takes place, not when tlie 
two planets are upon the same secondary to the ecliptic, but when they 
are upon the same secondary to the prime vertical, or upon the same circle 
passing through the north and south points of the horizon. Upon such a 
circle two stars rise and set simultaneously; upon such a one they together 
pass the meridian : such a line, then, determines approximately their 
relative height above the horizon, each upon its own circle of daily revolution. 
We have also seen above, when considering the deflection {vahma — see iv, 
24-25), that a secondary to the prime vertical is regarded as determining 
the north and south directions upon the starry concave. To ascertain what 
will be the place of each planet upon the ecliptic when referred to it by 
such a circle is the object of the following processes. 

7. Having calculated the measure of the day and night, and 
likewise the latitude (vikshepa), in minutes ; having determined 
the meridian-distance (nata) and altitude {unmta), in time, 
according to the corresponding orient ecliptic-point (lagna ) — 

8. Multiply the latitude by the equinoctial shadow, and 
divide by twelve ; the quotient multiply by the meridian-distance 
in nadis, and divide by the corresponding half-day : 

9. The result, when latitude is north, is subtractive in the 
eastern hemisphere, and additive in the western; when latitude 
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is south, on the other hand, it is additive in the eastern hemisphere, 
and likewise subtractive in the western. 

10. Multiply the minutes of latitude by the degrees of 
declination of the position of the planet increased by three signs : 
the result, in seconds (vikald), is additive or subtractive, according 
as declination and latitude are of unlike or like direction. 

11. In calculating the conjunction (yoga) of a planet and 
an asterism (nakshatra), in determining the setting and rising of a 
planet, and in finding the elevation of the moon’s cusps, this 
operation for apparent longitude (drkkarman) is first prescribed. 

12. Calculate again the longitudes of the two planets for 
the determined time, and from these their latitudes : when the 
latter are of the same direction, take their difference ; otherwise, 

their sum : the result is the interval of the planets. 

The whole operation for determining the point on the ecliptic to 
which a planet, having a given latitude, will be referred by a secondary 
to the prime vertical, is called its drhkarman. Both parts of this com- 
pound we have had before — ^the latter, signifying “ operation, process of 
calculation,** in ii. 37, 42, etc. — ^for the former, see the notes to iii. 28- 
S4, and v. 5-6: here we are to understand it as signifying th^ apparent 
longitude ’* of a planet, when referred to the ecliptic in the manner stated, 
as distinguished from its true or actual longitude, reckoned in the usual 
way : we accordingly translate the whole term, as in verse 11, ** operation 
for apparent longitude.** The operation, like the somewhat analogous one 
by which the ecliptic-deflection (valana) is determined (see above, iv. 24-26), 
consists of two separate processes, which receive in the commentary distinct 
names, corresponding with those applied to the two parts of the process 
lor calculating the deflection. The whole subject may be illustrated by 
reference to the next figure (Fig. 28). This represents the projection of a 
part of the sphere upon a horizontal plane, N and E being the north and 
east points of the horizon, and Z the zenith. Let CL be the position 
of the ecliptic at the moment of conjunction in longitude, C being the orient 
ecliptic-point (lagna); and let M be the point at which the conjunction 
in longitude of the two planets S and V, each upon its parallel of celestial 
latitude, cl and c'l', and having latitude equal to SM and VM respectively, 
will take place. Through V and S draw secondaries to the prime vertical, 
NV and NS, meeting the ecliptic in v and a : these latter are the points of 
apparent longitude of the two planets, which are still removed from a true 
conjunction by the distance vs : in order to the ascertainment of the time 
of that true conjunction, it is desired to know the positions of v and a, or 
their respective distances from M. From P, the pole of the equator, draw 
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also circles through the two planets, meeting the ecliptic in s' and v' : then, 
in order to find Ms, we ascertain the values of ss' and Ms'; and, in like 
manner, to find Mv, we ascertain the values of vr' and Mi;'. Now at the 

equator, or in a right sphere, 
the circles NS and PS would 
coincide, and the. distance ss' 
disappear : hence, the amount 
of ss' being dependent upon the 
latitude (aksha) of the observer, 
NP, the process by which it is 
calculated is called the ** opera- 
tion for latitude (akshadrk- 
karman, or else dksha drkkar- 
man). Again, if P and P' were 
the same point, or if the eclip- 
tic and equator coincided, PS 
and P'S would coincide, and 
Ms' would disappear : hence 
the process of calculation of 
Ms' is called the ** operation for 
ecliptic-deviation {ayanadrk- 

harman, or dyana drkkarman). 
The latter of the two processes, 
although stated after the other 
in the text, is the one first ex- 
plained by the commentary : 
we will also, as in the case of 
the deflection (note to iv. 24-25), 
give to it our first attention. 

The point s', to which the planet is referred by a circle passing through 
the pole P, is styled by the commentary ayanagraha, “ the planet's longi- 
tude as corrected for ecliptic-deviation," and the distance Ms', which it 
is desired to ascertain, is called ayanakalds^ ** the correction, in minutes, 

for ecliptic-deviation." Instead, however, of finding Ms', the process 

taught in the text finds Mf, the corresponding distance on the circle of 
daily revolution, DB, of the point M — ^which is then assumed equal to 
Ms'. The proportion upon which the rule, as stated in verse 10, is ultimate- 
ly founded, is 

R : sin MSt : : MS : Ut 



the triangle MSt, which is always very small, being treated as if it were a 
plane triangle, right-angled at t. But now also, as the latitude MS is 
alw;ays a small quantity, the angle PSP' may be treated as if equal to 
PMP' (not drawn in the figure); and this angle is, as was shown in opn- 
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nection with iv. 24-25, the deflection ot the ecliptic from the equator 
{dyana valana) ot M, which is regarded ns equal to the declination of the 
point 90*^ in advance of M ; this point, for convenience's sake, we will call 
M'. Our proportion becomes, then 

R : sin decl. : : MS : Mt 

all the quantities which it contains being in terms of minutes. To bring 
this proportion, now, to the form in which it appears in the text, it is made 
to undergo a most fantastic and unscientific series of alterations. The 
greatest declination (ii. 28) being 24°, and its sine 1397', which is nearly 
fifty-eight times twenty-four — since 68 x 24 = 1392 — it is assumed that 
fifty-eight times the number of degrees in any given arc of declination 
will be equal to the number of minutes in the sine of that arc. Again, the 
value of radius, 3438', admits of being roughly divided into the two factors 
fifty-eight and sixty — since 58x60=3480. Substituting, then, these values 
in the proportion as stated, we have 

58 x 60 : 58 x decl M' in degr. : : latitude in min.: Mt 
Cancelling, again, the common factor in the first two terms, and trans- 
ferring the factor 60 to the fourth term, we obtain finally 

1 : decl. M' in degr. : : latitude in min. : Mf x 60 

that is to say, if the latitude of the planet, in minutes, be multiplied by 
the declination, in degrees, of a point 90° in advance of the planet, the 
result will be a quantity which, after being divided by sixty, or reduced 
from seconds to minutes, is to be accepted as the required interval on 
the ecliptic between the real place of the planet and the point to which 
it is referred by a secondary to the equator. 

This explanation of the rule is the one given by the commentator, 
nor are we able to see that it admits of any other. The reduction of the 
original proportion to its final form is a process to which we have hereto- 
fore found no parallel, and which appears equally absurd and uncalled for. 
That Mt is taken as equivalent to Ms' has, as will appear from a consi- 
deration of the next process, a certain propriety. 

The value of the arc Ms' being thus found, the question arises, in 
which direction it shall be measured from M. This depends upon the 
position of M with reference to the solstitial colure. At the colure, the lines 
PS and P'S coincide, so that, whatever be the latitude of a planet, it will, 
by a secondary to the equator, be referred to the ecliptic at its^true point of 
longitude. From the winter solstice onward to the summer solstice, or 
when the point M is upon the sun’s northward path (uitardyana) a 
planet having north latitude will be referred backward on the ecliptic by 
a circle from the pole, and a planet having south latitude will be referred 
forward. If M, on the other hand, be upon the sun’s southward path 
{dakahinAyana), a planet having north latitude at that point will be referred 
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forward, and one having south latitude backward : this is the case illus- 
trated by the figure. The statement of the text virtually agrees with this, 
it being evident that, when M is on the northward path, the declination of 
the point 90® in advance of it will be north; and the contrary. 

We come now to consider the other part of the operation, or the 
dksha drkkarman^ which forms the subject of verses 7-9. As the first 
step, we are directed to ascertain the day and the night respectively of 
the point of the ecliptic at which the two planets are in conjunction in 
longitude, for the purpose of determining also its distance in time from 
the horizon and from the meridian. This is accomplished as follows. 
Having the longitude of the point in question (M in the last figure), we 
calculate (by ii. 28) its declination, which gives us (by ii. 60) the radius 
of its diurnal circle, and (by ii. 61) its ascensional difference; whence, 
again, is derived (by ii. 62-63) the length of its day and night. Again, 
having the time of conjunction at M, we easily calculate the sun’s longitude 
at the moment, and this and the time together give us (by iii. 46-48) the 
longitude of C, the orient ecliptic-point: then (by iii. 50) we ascertain 
directly the difference between the time when M rose and that when C 
rises, which is the altitude in time (unnata) of M : the difference between 
this and the half-day is the meridian-distance in time (nata) of the same 
point. If the conjunction takes place w'hen M is below the horizon, or 
during its night, its distance from the horizon and from the inferior meridian 
is determined in like manner. 

The direct object of this part of the general process being to find the 
value of 8s', we note first that that distance is evidently greatest at the 
horizon; farther, that it disappears at the meridian, where the lines PS 
and NS coincide. If, then, it is argued, its value at the horizon can be 
ascertained, we may assume it to vary as the distance from the meridian. 
The accompanying figure (Fig. 29) will illustrate the method by which it 
is attempted to calculate ss' at the horizon. Suppose the planet S, being 

removed in latitude to the distance MS from 
M, the point of the ecliptic which determines 
its longitude, to be upon the horizon, and 
let 8', as before, be the point to which it is 
referred by a circle from the north pole : it 
is desired to determine the value of S8'. Let 
DB be the circle of diurnal revolution of the 
point M, meeting Ss' in f, and the horizon 
in IV : Stw may be regarded as a plane right- 
angled triangle, having its angles at S and 
w respectively equal to the observer’s latitude 
and co-latitude. In that triangle, to find 
the value of iw, we should make the proportion 

25 


Fi". 20. 
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COS tSw : sin tSw : : i8 : tw 

Now the first of these ratios, that of the cosine to the sine of latitude, is 
(see above, iii. 17) the same with that of the gnomon to the equinoctial 
shadow : again, as the difference of Mi and Ms' was in the preceding process 
neglected, so here the difference of SM and 8t; and finally, tw, the true 
result of the process, is accepted as the equivalent of s's, the distance 
sought. The proportion then becomes 

gnom. : eq. shad. : : latitude : required dist. at horizon 

The value of the required distance at the horizon having been thus ascer- 
tained, its value at any given altitude is, as pointed out above, determined 
by a proportion, as follows : as the planet’s distance in time from the 
meridian when upon the horizon is to the value of this correction at the 
horizon, so is any given distance from the meridian (nata) to the value at 
that distance; or 

half-day: mer.-dist. in time: : result of last proportion: required distance 

The direction in which the distance thus found is to be reckoned, starting 
in each case from the dyana graha, or place of the planet on the ecliptic 
as determined by a secondary to the equator, which was ascertained by 
the preceding process, is evidently as the text states it in verse 9. In 
the eastern hemisphere, which is the case illustrated by the figure, s's is 
additive to the longitude of while u't? is subtractive from the longitude 
of t?': in the western hemisphere, the contrary would be the case. The 
final result thus arrived at is the longitude of the two points 8 and v, to 
which S and V are referred by the circles NS and NV, drawn through them 
from the north and south points of the horizon. 

The many inaccuracies involved in these calculations are too palpable 
to require pointing out in detail. The whole operation is a roughly approxi- 
mative one, of which the errors are kept within limits, and the result 
rendered sufficiently correct, only by the general minuteness of the quantity 
entering into it as its main element — ^namely, the latitude of a planet — 
and by the absence of any severe practical test of its accuracy. It may be 
remarked that the commentary is well aware of, and points out, most of 
the errors of the processes, excusing them by its stereotyped plea of their 
insignificance, and the merciful disposition of the divine author of the 
treatise. 

Having thus obtained 8 and v, the apparent longitudes of the two 
planets at the time when their true longitude is M, the qfuestion arises, 
how we shall determine the time of apparent conjunction. Upon this point 
the text gives us no light at all: according to the commentary, we are to 
repeat the process prescribed in verses 2-6 above, determining, froni a 
consideration of the rate and direction of motion of the planets in connection 
with their new places, whether the conjunction sought for is past or to 
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come, and then ascertaining, by dividing the distance vs by their daily 
rate of approach or recession, the time of the conjunction. It is evident, 
however, that one of the elements of the process of correction for latitude 
{akshadrkkarman), namely the meridian-distance, is changing so rapidly, 
as compared with the slow motion of the planets in their orbits, that such 
a process could not yield results at all approaching to accuracy : it also 
appears that two slow-moving planets might have more than one, and even 
several apparent conjunctions on successive days, at different times in the 
day, being found to stand together upon the same secondary to the prime 
vertical at different altitudes. We do not see how this difficulty is met 
by anything in the text or in the commentary. The text, assuming the 
moment of apparent conjunction to have been, by whatever method, already 
determined, goes on to direct us, in verse 12, to calculate anew, for that 
moment, the latitudes of the two planets, in order to obtain their distance 
from one another. Here, again, is a slight inaccuracy : the interval between 
the two, measured upon a secondary to the prime vertical, is not precisely 
equal to the sum or difference of their latitudes, which are measured 
upon secondaries to the ecliptic. The ascertainment of this interval is 
necessary, in order to determine the name and character of the conjunction, 
as will appear farther on (vv. 18-20, 22). 

The cases mentioned in verse 11, in which, as well as in calculating 
the conjunctions of two planets with one another, this operation for apparent 
longitude {drkkatman) needs to be performed, are the subjects of the three 
following chapters. 

13. The diameters upon the moon’s orbit of Mars, Saturn, 
Mercury, and Jupiter, are declared to be thirty, increased suc- 
cessively by half the half ; that of Venus is sixty. 

14. These, divided by the sum of radius and the fourth 
hypothenuse, multiplied by two, and again multiplied by radius, 
are the respective corrected (sphuta) diameters : divided by fifteen, 
they are the measures (rndna) in minutes. 

We have seen above, in connection with the calculation of eclipses 
(iv. 2-5), that the diameters of the sun, moon, and shadow had to be 
reduced, for measurement in minutes, to the moon's mean distance, at 
which fifteen yojanas make a minute of arc. Here we find the dimensions 
of the five lesser planets, when at their mean distances from the earth, 
stated only in the form of the portion of the moon’s mean orbit covered 
by them, their absolute size being left undetermined. We add them below, 
m a tabular form, both in yojanas and as reduced to minutes, appending 
also the corresponding estimates of Tycho Brahe (which we take from 
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Delambre), and the true apparent diameters of the planets, as seen frotb 
the earth at their greatest and least distances. 


Apparent Diameters of the Planets^ according to the Surya-Siddhdnta^ 
to Tycho Brahe, and to Modern Science, 


p- - 

Sarrya-Siddbanta : 

Tyclio 

Brahe. 

Moderns : 

Planet. 

in yojanas. 

in arc. 

least. 

greatest. 

Mars, 

do 

2' 

r 40" 

4" 

27" 

Saturn, 

37* 

2' 30" 

1' 50" 

15" 

21" 

Mercury, 

45 

3' 

2' 10" 

4" 

12" 

Jupiter, 

52} 

3^ 30" 

2' 15" 

! iiO" 

40" 

Venus, 

60 

4' 

3' 15" 

1 0" 

1' 14" 


'I'his table shows how gieatly exaggerated arc wont to be any deter- 
minations of the magnitude of the planetary orbs made by the unassisted 
eye alone. This effect is due to the well-known phenomenon of the irradia- 
tion, which increases the apparent size of a brilliant body when seen at 
some distance. It will be noticed that the Hindu estimates do not greatly 
exceed those of Tycho, the most noted and accurate of astronomical 
observers prior to the invention of the telescope. In respect to order of 
magnitude they entirely agree, and both accord with the relative apparent 
size of the planets, except that to Mercury and Venus, whose proportional 
brilliancy, from their nearness to the sun, is greater, is assigned too high 
a rank. Tycho also established a scale of apparent diameters for the fixed 
stars, varying from 2', for the first magnitude, down to 20'', for the sixth. 
We do not find that Ptolemy made any similar estimates, eithen for planets 
or for fixed stars. 

The Hindus, however, push their empiricism one step farther, gravely 
laying down a rule by which, from these mean values, the true values of 
the apparent diameters at any given time may be found. The fundamental 
proportion is, of course, 

true dist. : mean diet. : : mean app. diam. : true app. diam. 

The second term of this proportion is represented by radius : for the first 
we have, according to the translation given, one half the sum of radius 
and the fourth hypothenuse, by which is meant the variable hypothenuse ” 
{cala kania) found in the course of the fourth, or last, process for finding 
the true place of the planet (see above, ii. 43-45). The term, however 
{tricatuhkar^a), which is translated “ radius and the fourth hypothenuse " 
is much more naturally rendered “ third and fourth hypothenuses and 
the latter interpretation is also mentioned by the commentator as one 
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handed down by tradition {edmpraddyika) : but, he adds, owing to the 
fact that the length of the hypothenuse is not calculated in the third 
process, that for finding finally the equation of the centre (mandakarman), 
and that that hypothenuse cannot therefore be referred to here as known 
modern interpreters understand the first member of the compound (iri) as- 
an abbreviation for “ radius (trijyd), and translate it accordingly. We 
must confess that the other interpretation seems to us to be powerfully 
supported by both the letter of the text and the reason of the matter, 
'I'he substitution of tri for trijyd in such a connection is quite too violent 
to be borne, nor do we see why half the sum of radius and the fourth 
hypothenuse should be taken as representing the planet's true distance, 
rather than the fourth hypothenuse alone, which was employed (see above, 
ii. 56-68) in calculating the latitude of the planets. On the other hand 
there is reason for adopting, as the relative value of a planet's true distauca- 
the average, or half the sum, of the third hypothenuse. or the planet’s 
distance as affected by the eccentricity of its orbit, and the fourth, or it-; 
distance as affected by the motion of the earth in her orbit. There seems 
to us good reason, therefore, to suspect that verse 14 — and with it, probably, 
also verse 13 — is an intrusion into the Surya-Siddhanta from some other 
system, which did not make the grossly erroneous assumption, pointed out 
under ii. 39, of the equality of the sine of anomaly in the epicycle 
{bhujajydphala) with the sine of the equation, but in which the hypothe 
nuse and the sine of the equation were duly calculated in the process for 
finding the equation of the apsis {mandakarman) , as well as in that for 
finding the equation of the conjunction [qighrakarman). 

15. Exhibit, upon the shadow-ground, the planet at the 
extremity of its shadow reversed : it is viewed at the apex of the 
gnomon in its mirror. 

As a practical test of the accuracy of his calculations, or as a con- 
vincing proof to the pupil or other person of his knowledge and skill, the 
teacher is here directed to set up a gnomon upon ground properly prepared 
for exhibiting the shadow, and to calculate and lay off from the base of 
the gnomon, but in the opposite to the true direction, the shadow which 
a planet would cast at a given time; upon placing, then, a horizontal 
mirror at the extremity of the shadow, the reflected image of the planet 8 
disk will be seen in it at the given time by an eye placed at the apex of the 
gnomon. The principle of the experiment is clearly correct, and the rules 
and processes taught in the second and third chapters afford the means 
of carrying it out, since from them the shadow which any star would cast, 
had ii light enough, may be as readily determined as that which the sun 
actually casts. As no case of precisely this character has hitherto been 
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presented, we will briefly indicate the course of the calculation. The day 
and night of the planet, and its distance from the meridian, or its hour- 
angle, are found in the same manner as in the process previously explained 
(p. 192, above), excepting that here the planet’s latitude, and its declination 
as affected by latitude, must be calculated, by ii. 56-58; and then the hour- 
angle and the ascensional difference, by iii. 84-86, give the length of the 
shadow at the given time, together with that of its hypothenuse. The 
question would next be in what direction to lay off the shadow from the 
base of the gnomon. This is accomplished by means of the base {bhuja) 
of the shadow, or its value when projected on a north and south line. From 
the declination is found, by iii. 20-22, the length of the noon-shadow and 
its hypothenuse, and from the latter, with the declination, comes, by iii. 
22-28, the measure of amplitude (agrd) of the given shadow; whence, by 
iii. 28-25, is derived its base. Having thus both its length and the distance 
of its extremity from an east and west line running through the base of 
the gnomon, we lay it off without difficulty. 

16. Take two gnomons, five cubits (hasta) in height, 
stationed according to the variation of direction, separated by the 
interval of the two planets, and buried at the base one cubit. 

17. Then fix the two hypothenuses of the shadow, passing 
from the extremity of the shadow through the apex of each 
gnomon : and, to a person situated at the point of union of the 
extremities of the shadow and hypothenuse, exhibit. 

18. The two planets in the sky, situated at the apex each of 
its own gnomon, and arrived at a coincidence of observed place 
(drg). ... 

This is a proceeding ot much the same character with that which 
forms the subject of the preceding passage. In order to make apprehen- 
sible, by obserration, the conjunction of two planets, as calculated by the 
methods of ibis chapter, two gnomons, of about the height of a man, are 
set up. At what distance and direction from one another they are to be 
fixed is not clearly shown. The commentator interprets the expression 
“ interred of the two planets ” (v. 16), to mean their distance in minutes 
on the secondary to the prime vertical, as ascertained according to verse 
12, above, reduced to digits by the method taught in iv. 26 while, by 
" according to the variation of direction,” he would understand merely, 
in the direction from the observer of the hemisphere in which the planets 
at the moment of conjunction are situated. The latter phrase, however, 
as thus explained, seems utterly nugatory; nor do we see of what use it 
would be to make the north and south interval of the bases of the gnomons, 
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in digits, correspond with that of the planets in minutes. We do not 
think it would be difficult to understand the directions given in the text as 
meaning, in effect, that the two gnomons should be so stationed as to cast 
their shadows to the same point: it would be easy to do this, since, at 
the time in question, the extremities of two shadows cast from one gnomon 
by the two stars would be in the same north and south line, and it would 
only be necessary to set the second gnomon as far south of the first as 
the end of the shadow cast by the southern star was north of that cast by 
the other. Then, if a hole were sunk in the ground at the point of inter- 
section of the two shadows, and a person enabled to place his eye there, 
he would, at the proper moment, see both the planets with the same 
glance, and each at the apex of its own gnomon. 

In the eighteenth verse also we have ventured to disregard the 
authority of the commentator: he translates the words drhtulyatdm itds 
** come within the sphere of sight,** while we understand by drktulyatd, 
as in other cases (ii. 14, iii. 11), the coincidence betw^een observed and com- 
puted position. 

Such passages as this and the preceding are not without interest and 
value, as exhibiting the rudeness of the Hindu methods of observation, and 
also as showing the* unimportant and merely illustrative part which observa- 
tion was meant to play in their developed system of astronomy. 

18. . . . When there is contact of the stars, it is styled 
“depiction” (nUehha) ; when there is separation, “division” 
(hheda ) ; 

19. An encounter (yuddha) is called “ ray-obliteration ” 
(an^uvimarda) Avhen there is mntnal mingling of rays : when the 
interval is less than a degree, the encounter is named “ dexter ” 
(apasavya) — if, in this case, one be faint (anu). 

20. If the interval be more than a degree, it is “ conjunc- 
tion” (samdgama), if both are endued with power (halo). One 
that is vanquished (jita) in a dexter encounter (apasavya yuddha), 
one that is covered, faint (anu), destitute of brilliancy, 

21. One that is rough, colorless, struck down (vidhvasta), 
situated to the south, is utterly vanquished (vijita). One situated 
to the north, having brilliancy, large, is victor (jayin) — and even 
in the south if powerful (balin). 

22. Even when closely approached, if both are brilliant, it 
is “ conjunction ” (samdgama) : if the two are very small, and 
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struck down, it is ‘‘front” (kuta) and “conflict” {vigraha)^ 
respectively. 

23. Venus is generally victor, whetlier situated to the north 
or to the south. . . . 

In this passage, as later in a whole chapter (chap, xi), we quit the 
proper domain of astronomy, and trench upon that of astrology. How- 
ever intimately connected the two sciences may be in practice, they are, 
in general, kept distinct in treatment — the Siddhantas, or astronomical 
text-books, furnishing, as in the present instance, only the scientific basis, 
the data and methods of calculation of the positions of the heavenly bodies, 
their eclipses, conjunctions, risings and settings, and the like, while the 
Sanhitas, Jatakas, Tajikas, etc., the astrological treatises, make the super- 
stitious applications of the science to the explanation of the planetary 
infiuences, and their determination of human fates. Thus the celebrated 
astronomer, Varaha-mihira, besides his astronomies, composed separate 
astrological works, which arc still extant, while the former have become 
lost. It is by no means impossible that these verses may be an interpola- 
tion into the original text of the Surya-Siddhanta. They form only a dis- 
connected fragment : it is not to be supposed that they contain a complete 
statement and definition of all the different kinds of conjunction recog- 
nized and distinguished by technical appellations; nor do they fully set 
forth the circumstances which determine the result of a hostile “ encounter” 
between two planets : while a detailed explanation of some of the distinc- 
tions indicated — as, for instance, when a planet is ” powerful ” or the 
contrary — could not be given without entering quite deeply into the subject 
of the Hindu astrology. This we do not regard ourselves as called upon 
to do here : indeed, it would not be possible to accomplish it satisfactorily 
without aid from original sources which are not accessible to us. We shall 
content ourselves with following the example of the commentator, who 
explains simply the sense and connection of the verses, as given in our 
translation, citing one or tw^o parallel passages from works of kindred 
subject. We would only point out farther that it has been shovm in the 
most satisfactory manner (as by Whish, in Trans. Lit. Soc. Madras, 1827; 
Weber, in his Indische Studien, ii. 236 etc.) that the older Hindu science 
of astrology, as represented by Varaha-mihira and others, reposes entirely 
upon the Greek, as its later forms depend also, in part, upon the Arab; 
the latter connection being indicated even in the common title of the 
more modern treatises, tajika, which comes from the Persian tazi “ Arab." 
Weber gives (Ind. Stud. ii. 277 etc.) a translation of a passage from 
Varaha-mihira *s lesser treatise, which states in part the circumstances deter- 
mining the " power " of a planet in different situations, absolute or relative : 
partial explanations upon the same subject furnished to the translator in 
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India by his native assistant, agree with these, and both accord closely with 
the teachings of the Tetrabiblos, the astrological work attributed to Ptolemy. 

23. . . . Perform in like manner the calculation of the 
conjunction (samyoga) of the planets with the moon. 

This is all that the treatise says respecting the conjunction of the 
moon with the lesser planets: of the phenomenon, sometimes so striking, 
of the occultation of the latter by the former, it takes no especial notice. 
The commentator cites an additional half-verso as sometimes included in 
the chapter, to the effect that, in calculating a conjunction, the moon's 
latitude is to be reckoned as corrected by her parallax in latitude {avanati), 
but rejects it, as making the chapter over-full, and as being superfluous, 
since the nature of the case determines the application here of the general 
rules for parallax presented in the fifth chapter. Of any parallax of the 
planets themselves nothing is said : of course, to calculate the moon's 
parallax by the methods as already given is, in effect, to attribute to them 
all a horizontal parallax of the same value with that assigned to the sun, 
or about 4'. 

The final verse of the chapter is a caveat against the supposition that 
when a conjunction ” of two planets is spoken of, anything more is 
meant than that they appear to approach one another; while nevertheless, 
this apparent approach requires to be treated of, on account of its influence 
upon human fates. 

24. Unto the good and evil fortune of men is this system set 
forth : tlie planets move on upon their own patlis, approaching 
one another at a distance. 


26 



CHAPTER Vm. 


Of the Astemsms. 

CoNT^TS positions of the asterisms; lO-lSi of certain fixed stars; 12, direction 

to test by observation the accuracy of these positions; 13, splitting of Rohi^irs 
wain ; 14-16, how to determine the conjunction of a planet with an asterisin ; 16-19, 
which is the junction-star in each astensm; 20-21, positions of other fixed stars. 

1. Now are set forth the positions of the asterisms (bha), 
in minutes. If the share of each one, then, be multiplied by 
ten, and increased by the minutes in the portions (hhoga) of the 
past asterisms (dhishnya), the result will be the polar longitudes 
(dhruva). 

The proper title of this chapter is nakahatragrahayutyadhikdra, 
** chapter of the conjunction of asterisms and planets,*' but the subject of 
conjunction occupies but a small space in it, being limited to a direction 
(vv. 14-15) to apply, with the necessary modifications, the methods 
taught in the preceding chapter. The chapter is mainly occupied with 
such a definition of the positions of the asterisms — ^to which are added 
also those of a few of the more prominent among the fixed stars — as is 
necessary in order to render their conjunctions capable of being calculated. 

Before proceeding to give the passage which states the positions of 
the asterisms, we will explain the manner in which these arc defined. In 
the accompanying figure (Kg. 30), let EL represent the equator, and CL 

the ecliptic, P and P' being their respective 
poles. Let S be the position of any given 
star, and through it draw the circle of declina- 
tion PSa. Then a is the point on the ecliptic 
of which the distance from the first of Aries 
and from the star respectively are here given as 
its longitude and latitude. So far as the latitude 
is concerned, this is not unaccordant with the 
usage of the treatise hitherto. Latitude 
(vikshepa^ “ disjection ") is the amount by 
which any body is removed from the declination 
which it ought to have — that is, from the point 
of the ecliptic which it ought to occupy— 
declination (krdnti, apakrama) being always, 
according to the Hindu understanding of the 
term, in the ecliptic itself. In the case of a 
planet, whose proper path is in the ecliptic, the 


Fig. 30. 

M 
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point of that circle which it ought to occupy is determined by its calculated 
longitude : in the case of a fixed star, whose only motion is about the pole 
of the heavens, its point of declination is that to which it is referred by a 
circle through that pole. Thus, in the figure, the declination (krinti) of 
S would be ca, or the distance of a from the equator at c : its latitude 
{vikshepa) is aS, or its distance from a. We have, accordingly, the same 
term used here as before. To designate the position in longitude of a, on 
the other hand, we have a new term, dhruva^ or, as below (vv. 12, 16), 
dhruvaka. This comes from the adjective dhrum, “ fixed, immovable,*' 
by which the poles of the heaven (see below, xii. 48) are designated; and, 
if we do not mistake its application, it indicates, as here employed, the 
longitude of a star as referred to the ecliptic by a circle from the pole. 
We venture, then, to translate it by “ polar longitude,'* as we also render 
vikshepa, in this connection, by “ polar latitude,*’ it being desirable to 
have for these quantities distinctive names, akin with one another. 
Colebrooke employs apparent longitude and latitude,” which are objec- 
tionable, as being more properly applied to the results of the process taught 
in the last chapter (vv. 7-10). 

The mode of statement of the polar longitudes is highly artificial and 
arbitrary : a number is mentioned which, when multiplied by ten, will give 
the position of each asterism, in minutes, in its own ” portion ” {bhoga), 
or arc of 18° 20' in the ecliptic (see ii. 64). 

This passage presents a name for the asterisms, dhiahnya^ which has 
not occurred before; it is found once more below, in xi. 21. 

2. Forty-eight, forty, sixty-five, fifty-seven, fifty-eight, four, 
seventy-eight, seventy-six, fourteen, 

3. Fifty-four, sixty-four, fifty, sixty, forty, seventy-four, 
seventy-eight, sixty-four. 

4. Fourteen, six, four : Uttara-Ashadha, (vdigva) is at the 
middle of the portion (hhoga) of Purva-Ashadha (dpya ) ; Abhijit, 
likewise, is at the end of Purva-Ashadha ; the position of Qravana 
is at the end of Uttara-Ashadha ; 
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5. Qravishtha, on the other hand, is at the point of connec- 
tion of the third and fourth quarters (pada) of ^ravana ; then, 
in their own portions, eighty, thirty-six, twenty-two, 

6. Seventy-nine. Now their respective latitudes, reckoned 
from the point of declination (apakmma) of each ; ten, twelve, 
five,, north ; south, five, ten, nine ; 

7. North, six; nothing; south, seven; north, nothing, 
twelve, thirteen ; south, eleven, two ; then thirty-seven, north ; 

8. South, one and a half, three, four, nine, five and a half, 
five ; north, also, sixty, thirty, and also thirty-six ; 

9. South, half a degree; twenty-four, north, twenty-six 
degrees; nothing — for A 9 vini (dasra), etc., in succession. 

The text here assumes that the names of the asterisms, and the order 
of their succession, are so familiarly known as to render it unnecessary 
to rehearse them. It has been already noticed (see above, i. 48-61, 65, 
66-58, etc.) that a similar assumption was made as regards the names and 
succession of the months, signs of the zodiac, years of Jupiter’s cycle, 
and the like. Many of the asterisms have more than one appellation : we 
present in the annexed table those by which they are more generally and 
familiarly known; the others will be stated farther on. Nearly all these 
titles are to be found in our text, occurring here and there; a few of the 
asterisms, however (the 5th, 6th, Ulh, and 17th), are mentioned only by 
appellations derived from the names of the deities to whom they are regarded 
as belonging, and one (the 25th) chances not to be once distinctively spok'in 
of. We append to the names, in a tabular form, the data presented in this 
passage; namely, the position of each asterism (nakshatra) in the arc of 
the ecliptic to which it gives name, and which is styled its “ portion ” 
(bhoga), the resulting polar longitudes, and the polar latitudes. And since 
it is probable (see note to the latter half of v. 12, below) that the latter 
were actually derived by calculation from true declinations ahd right ascen- 
sions, ascertained by observation, wo have endeavoured to restore those 
more original data by calculating them back again, according to the data 
and methods of this Siddhanta — the declinations by ii. 28, the right 
ascensions by iii. 44-48 — and we insert our results in the table, rejecting 
add minutes less than ten. 
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Positions of the Junction-Stars of the Asterisms, 


Interval I 


No 

Name. 

iPositioD 
in its 
Portion. 

Polar 
Lon gi toe 



1 A^vini, 

2 Bharant, 

3 KrttikA, 

4 Bohi)^!, 

6 Mrga^trsha, 

6 Ardra, 

7 Punarvasu, 

8 Puflhya, 


10 

Magh&, 

9 

0 

11 

P.-Phalgun!, 

10 

40 

12 

U.-Phalgunl, 

8 

20 

13 

Hasta, 

10 

0 

14 

Citrft, 

6 

40 

16 

Sv4tt, 

12 

20 

16 

Vi(}ikhi, 

13 

0 

17 

Anur&dbl, 

10 

40 

18 

Jyesb^hfi;, 

2 

20 

19 

MOla, 

1 

0 

20 

P..A8h4dhi, 

0 

40 

21 

U.-Ash6db6, 

... 


22 

Abhijit, 



23 

9rava9a, 

... 

... 

24 

^raviabtha, 



25 

^atabhisbaj, 

13 

20 

26 

P.-Bh&drapad&, 

6 

0 

27 

n.>Bbftdrapad&, 

3 

40 

28 

Beyat!, 

18 

10 


8 

0 

10 

ON. 

7 

30 

20 

0 

12 

o» 

18 

30 

87 

30 

6 

On 

36 

20 

49 

30 

6 

OS. 

47 

20 

63 

0 

10 

On 

61 

0 

67 

20 

9 

On 

65 

40 

93 

0 

6 

ON. 

93 

10 

106 

0 

0 

0 

107 

10 

109 

0 

7 

OS. 

110 

30 

129 

0 

0 

0 

131 

10 

144 

0 

12 

ON. 

146 

10 

155 

0 

13 

0 n 

156 

50 

170 

0 


OS 

170 

40 

180 

0 

2 

0 n 

180 

0 

199 

0 

37 

ON. 

197 

40 

213 

0 

1 

30 S. 

210 

50 

224 

0 

3 

On 

221 

60 

220 

0 

4 

On 

226 

60 

241 

0 

9 

On 

238 

50 

254 

0 

6 

30., 

. 252 

50 

260 

0 

6 

On 

, 269 

20 

266 

40 

60 

ON 

. 266 

20 

280 

0 

30 

0 „ 

> 280 
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11 0 
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7 0 
14 30 
10 40 
30 40 
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10 30 

21 10 
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Our calculations, it should be remarked, are founded upon the assump- 
tion that, at the time when the observations were made of which our text 
records the results, the vernal equinox coincided with the initial point of 
the Hindu sidereal sphere, or with the beginning of the portion of the 
asterism Aqvini a point ICK eastward on the ecliptic from the star ^ Piscium : 
this was actually the case (see above, under i. 27) about A.D. 660. The 
question how far this assumption is supported by evidence contained in the 
data themselves will be considered later. To fill out the table, we have 
also added the intervals in right ascension and in polar longitude. 

The stars of which the text thus accurately defines the positions do 
not, in most cases, by themselves alone, constitute the asterisms 
(nakahatra); they are only the principal members of the several groups of 
stars — each, in the calculation of conjunctions (yoga) between the planets 
and the asterisms (see below, vv. 14-15), representing its group, and there- 
fore called (see below, vv. 16-19) the “ junction-star ** (yogatdrd) of the 
asterism. 

It will be at once noticed that while, in a former passage (ii. 64), the 
ecliptic was divided into twenty-seven equal arcs, as portions for the 
asterisms, we have here presented to us twenty-eight asterisms, very un- 
equally distributed along the ecliptic, and at greatly varying distances from 
it. And it is a point of so much consequence, in order to the right under- 
standing of the character and history of the whole system, to apprehend 
clearly the relation of the groups of stars to the arcs allotted to them, 
that we have prepared the accompanying diagram (Fig. 31) in illustration 
of that relation. The figure represents, in two parts, the circle of the 
ecliptic : along the central lines is marked its division into arcs of ten and 
five degrees : upon the outside of these lines it is farther divided into equal 
twenty-sevenths, or arcs of 18° 2(y, and upon the inside into equal twenty- 
eighths, or arcs of 12° 51f'; these being the portions {hhoga) of two 

systems of asterisms, twenty-seven and twenty-eight in number respec- 
tively. The starred lines which run across all the divisions mark the polar 
longitudes, as stated in the text, of the junction- stars of the asterisms. 
The names of the latter are set over against them, in. the inner columns: 
the names of the portions in the system of twenty-seven are given in full 
in the outer columns, and those in the system of twenty-eight are also 
placed opposite the portions, upon the inside, in an abbreviated form. 

The text nowhere expressly states which one of the twenty-eight 
asterisms which it recognizes is, in its division of the ecliptic into only 
twenty-seven portions, left without a portion. That Abhijit, the twenty- 
second of the series, is the one thus omitted, however, is clearly implied in 
the statements of the fourth and fifth verses. Those statements, which 
have caused difficulty to more than one expounder of the passage, and have 
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been variously misinterpreted, are made entirely clear by supplying the 
words ** asterism and “ portion ” throughout, where they are to be under- 
stood, thus: the asterism Uttara-Ashadha is at the middle of the portion 
styled Piirva-Ashadha; the asterism Abhijit, likewise, is at the end of the 
portion Purva-Ashadha; the position of the asterism (JJravana is at the end 
of the portion receiving its name from Uttara-Ashadha; while the asterism 
^ravishtha is between the third and fourth quarters of the portion named 
for (^ravana After this interruption to the regularity of correspondence 
of the two systems — the asterism Abhijit being left without a portion, and 
the portion (Jfravishtha containing no asterism — they go on again harmonious- 
ly together to the close. The figure illustrates clearly this condition of 
things, and shows that, if Abhijit be left out of account, the two systems 
agree so far as this — ^that twenty-six asterisms fall within the limits of 
portions bearing the same name, while all the discordances are confined to 
one portion of the ecliptic, that comprising the 20th to the 23rd portions 
If, on the other hand, the ecliptic be divided into twenty-eighths, and if 
these be assigned as portions to the twenty-eight asterisms, it is seen from 
the figure that the discordances between the two systems will be very great; 
that only in twelve instances will a portion be occupied by the asterism 
bearing its own name, and by that alone; that in sixteen cases asterisms 
will be found to fall within the limits of portions of different name; that 
four portions will be left without any asterism at all, while four others will 
contain two each. 


These discordances are enough of themselves to set the whole subject 
of the asterisms in a new light. Whereas it might have seemed, from what 
we have seen of it heretofore, that the system was founded upon a division 
of the ecliptic into twenty-seven equal portions, and the selection of a 
star or a constellation to mark each portion, and to be, as it were, its 
ruler, it now appears that the series of twenty-eight asterisms may be 
something independent of, and anterior to, any division of the ecliptic into 
equal arcs, and that the one may have been only artificially brought into 
connection with the other, complete harmony between them being altogether 
impossible. And this view is fully sustained by evidence derivable from 
outside the Hindu science of astronomy, and beyond the borders of India, 
The P&rsis, the Arabs, and the Chinese, are found also to be in possession 
of a similar system of division of the heavens into twenty-eight portions, 
marked or separated by as many single stars or constellatiqns. Of the 
P&rsl system little or nothing is known excepting the number and names 
of the divisions, which are given in the second chapter of the Bundehesh 
(see Anquetil du Perron's Zendavesta, etc., ii. 849). The Arab divisions 
are styled mandzil ahhamar, “lunar mansions, stations of the moon,” 
being brought into special connection with the moon s revolution; they are 
marked, like the Hindu “ portions,” by groups of stars. The first extended 
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comparison of the Hindu asterisms and the Arab mansions was made by Sir 
William Jones, in the second volume of the Asiatic Researches, for 1790: 
it was, however, only a rude and imperfect sketch, and led its author to 
no valuable or trustworthy conclusions. The same comparison was taken 
up later, with vastly more learning and acuteness, by Colebrooke, whose 
valuable article, published also in the Asiatic Researches, for 1807 (ix. 
323, etc.; Essays ii. 321, etc.), has ever since remained the chief source 
of knowledge respf'cting the Hindu asterisms and their relation to the 
lunar mansions of the Arabs. To Anquetil (as above) is due the credit of 
the first suggestion of a coincidence between the Parsi, Hindu, and 
Chinese systems : but ho did nothing more than suggest it : the origin, 
character, and use of the Chinese divisions were first established, and their 
primitive identity with the Hindu asterisms demonstrated, by Biot, in a 
series of articles published in the Journal des Savants for 1840: and he 
has more recently, in the volume of the same Journal for 1859, reviewed 
and restated his former exi)osition and conclusions. These we shall present 
more fully hereafter : at present it will be enough to say that the Chinese 
divisions are equatorial, not zodiacal; that they are named aieu 
“ mansions”; and that they are the intervals in right ascension between 
certain single stars, which are also called sieu, and have the same title 
with the divisions which they introduce. We propose to present here a 
summary comparison of the Hindu, Arab, and Chinese systems, in 
connection with an identification of the stars and groups of stars forming 
the Hindu asterisms, and with the statement of such information respecting 
the latter,^ beyond that given in our text, as will best contribute to a full 
understanding of their character. 

The identification of the asterisms is founded upon the positions of 
their principal or junction-stars, as stated in the astronomical text-books, 
upon the relative places of these stars in the groups of which they form 
a part, and upon the number of stars composing each group, and the 
figure by which their arrangement is represented : in a few cases, too, the 
names themselves of the asterisms are distinctive, and assist the identi- 
fication. The number and configuration of the stars forming the groups 
are not stated in our text; we derive them mainly from Colebrooke, although 
ourselves also having had access to, and compared, most of his authorities, 
namely the (JJakalya-Sanhitft, the Muhiirta- (jJintamani, and the Ratnam&la 
(as cited by Jones, As. Res., ii. 294). Sir William Jones, it may be 
remarked, furnishes (As. Res., ii. 293, plate) an engraved copy of drawings 
made by a native artist of the figures assigned to the asterisms. For the 
number of stars in each group we have an additional authority in al- 
Biruni, the Arab savant of the eleventh century, who travelled in India, 
and studied with especial care the Hindu astronomy. The information 
furnished by him with regard to the asterisms we derive from Biot, in the 
Journal des Savants for 1845 (pp. 39-54); it professes to be founded upon 
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the Khanda-Kataka* of iBrahmagupta. Al-Biriini also gives an identifi- 
cation of the asterisms, so far as the Hindu astronomers of his day were 
able to furnish it to him, which was only in part : he is obliged to mark 
seven or eight of the series as unknown or doubtful. He speaks very 
slightingly of the practical acquaintance with the heavens possessed by the 
Hindus of his time, and they certainly have not since improved in this 
respect; the modern investigators of the same subject, as Jones and 
Colebrooke, also complain of the impossibility of obtaining from the native 
astronomers of India satisfactory identifications of the asterisms and their 
junctiou'-stars. The translator, in like manner, spent much time and effort 
in the attempt to derive such information from his native assistant, but 
was able to arrive at no results which could constitute any valuable addition 
to those of Colebrooke. It is evident that for centuries past, as at present, 
the native tradition has been of no decisive authority as regards the position 
and composition of the groups of stars constituting the asterisms: these 
must be determined upon the evidence of the more ancient data handed 
down in the astronomical treatises. 

In order to an exact comparison of the positions of the junction-stars 
as defined by the Hindus with those of stars contained in our catalogues, 
we have reduced the polar longitudes and latitudes to true longitudes and 
latitudes, by the following formulas (see Fig. 30) : 

(1-rCOB Aa) cot ELC=tan Sab 
sin Sab sin Sa=sin Sb 
tan Sb cot Sab = sin ah 

Aa being the polar longitude as stated in the text (=:La-t-180°), Sa 
the polar latitude, ELC the inclination of the ecliptic, Sb the true latitude, 
and ab a quantity to be added to or subtracted from the polar longitude 
to give the true longitude. The true positions of the stars compared we 
take from Flamsteed's Catalogus Brittanicus, subtracting in each case 
lt5° 42' from the longitudes there given, in order to reduce them to distances 
from the vernal equinox of A.D. 560, assumed to coincide with the initial 
point of the Hindu sphere. There is some discordance among the different 
Hindu authorities, as regards the stated positions of the junction-stars of 
the asterisms. The (JJakalya-Sanhita, indeed, agrees in every point precisely 
with the Surya-Siddhanta. But the Siddhanta-(J!iromani often gives a 
somewhat different value to the polar longitude or latitude, or both. 
With it, so far as the longitude is concerned, exactly accor^ the Brahma- 
Siddhanta, as reported by Colebrooke, and the Khanda-Kataka, as reported 
by al-Biruni. The latitudes of the Brahma- Siddhanta also are virtually the 

* The tme form of the name is not altogether certain, it being known only through 
its Arabic transcription : it seems to designate rather a chapter in a treatise than a 
complete work of its author. 
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same with those of the Siddhanta-CJHroma^i, their differences never amount- 
ing, save in a single instance, to more than 8' : but the latitudes of the 
Kha^(Ja-Kataka often vary considerably from both. The Graha-Lftghava, 
the only other authority accessible to us, presents a series of variations of 
its own, independent of those of either of the other treatises. All these 
differences are reported by us below, in treating of each separate asterism. 
The presiding divinities of the asterisms we give upon the authority of the 
Taittiriya-Sanhita (iv. 4, 10, 1-3), the Taittiriya-Br&hmana (iii. 1. 1, 2, as 
cited by Weber, Zeitsch. f. d. K. d. Morg., vii. 266 etc., and Ind. Stud., 
i. 90 etc.), the Muhiirta-^intamani, and Colebrooke : those of about half the 
asterisms are also indirectly given in our text, in the form of appellations 
for the asterisms derived from them. 

The names and situations of the Arab lunar stations are taken from 
Ideler's XJntersuchungen iiber die Stemnamen: for the Chinese mansions 
and their determining stars we rely solely upon the articles of Biot, to which 
we have already referred. 

It has seemed to us advisable, notwithstanding the prior treatment by 
Colebrooke of the same subject, to enter into a careful re-examination and 
identification of the Hindu asterisms, because we could not accept in the 
bulk, and without modification, the conclusions at which he arrived. The 
identifications by Ideler of the Arab mansions, more thorough and correct 
than any which had been previously made, and Biot’s comparison of the 
Chinese sieu, have placed new and valuable materials in our hands: and 
these — ^together with a more exact comparison than was attempted by 
Colebrooke of the positions given by the Hindus to their junction-stars 
with the data of the modern catalogues, and a new and independent com- 
bination of the various materials which he himself furnishes — ^while they 
have led us to accept the greater number of his identifications, often 
establishing them more confidently than he was able to do, have also 
enabled us in many cases to alter and amend his results. Such a re- 
examination was necessary, in order to furnish safe ground for a more 
detailed comparison of the three systems, which, as will be seen hereafter, 
leads to important conclusions respecting their historical relations to one 
another. 

1. Agvint; this treatise exhibits the form agvini; in the older lists, 
as also often elsewhere, we have the dual agvindu, agvayujdu, the two 
horsemen, or Apvins.*' The AQvins are personages in the ancient Hindu 
mythology somewhat nearly corresponding to the Castor and Pollux of 
the Greeks. They are the divinities of the asterism, which is named from 
them. The group is figured as a horse’s head, doubtless in allusion to its 
presiding deities, and not from any imagined resemblance. The dual name 
leads us to expect to find it composed of two stars, and that is the number 
allotted to the asterism by the^akalya and Kha^da-Kataka. The Sfirya- 
Biddh&nla (below, v. 16) designates the northern member of the group as 
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its junction-star: that this is the star ^ Arietis (magn. 3.2), and not a 
Arietis (magn. 2), as assumed by Colebrooke, is shown by the following 
comparison of positions : 

A^vini ... ... long., A.D. 560, llW ... lut. 9“ir N. 

Arietis ... ... do. 13W ... do. 8^28' N. 

a Arietis ... .. do. 17*^37' ... du. N. 

Colebrooke was misled in this instance by adopting, for the number 
of stars in the asterism, three, as stated by the later authorities, and then 
applying to the group as thus composed the designation given by our text 
of the relative position of the junction-star as the northern, and he accord- 
ingly overlooked the very serious error in the determination of the longitude 
thence resulting. Indeed, throughout his comparison, he gives too groat 
weight to the determination of latitude, and too little to that of longitude : 
we shall see farther on that the accuracy of the latter is, upon the whole, 
much more to be depended upon than that of the former. 

Considered as a group of two stars. A^vini is composed of yS and y 
Arietis (magn. 4.8); as a group of three, it comprises also a in the same 
constellation. 

There is no discordance among the different authorities examined by 
us as regards the position of the junction-star of A 9 vini, either in latitude 
or in longitude. The case is the same with the 8th, 10th, 12th, and 13th 
asterisms, and with them alone. 

The first Arab manzil is likewise composed of /3 and y Arietis, to 
w^hich some add a: it is called ash-Sharatan, the two tokens ** — that is 
to say, of the opening year. 

The Chinese series of sieti commences, as did anciently the Hindu 
system of asterisms, with that which is later the third asterism. The 
twenty-seventh aieu, named Leu (M. Biot has omitted to give us the 
signification of these titles), is j3 Arietis, the Hindu junction-star. 

2. Bharar^t; also, as plural, bharanyas; from the root bhar, “ carry : 
in the T&ittiriya lists the form apabharar^t, ** bearer away,** in singular 
and plural, is also found. Its divinity is Yama, the ruler of the world of 
departed spirits; it is figured as the t/om, or pudendum muliebre. AU 
authorities agree in assigning it three stars, and the southernmost is pointed 
out below (v. 18) as its junction-star. The group is unquestionably to be 
identified with the triangle of faint stars lying north of the back of the Earn, 
or 35, 89, and 41 Arietis : they are figured by some as a distinct constella- 
tion, under the name of Musca Borealis. The designation of the southern 
as the junction-star is not altogether unambiguous, as 35 and 41 were, in 
A.D. 560, very nearly equidistant from the equator; the latter would seem 
more likely to be the one intended, since it is nearer the ecliptic, and the 
brightest of the group-— being of the third magnitude, while the other two 
are of the fourth : tne defined position, However, agrees oetter with 35, and 
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the error in longitude, as compared with 41, is greater than that of any 
other star in the series : 

Bhara^i ... ... 24° 36' ... ... 11° 6' N. 

86 Arietig (a Muscsb) ... 36^54' ... ... 11° 17' N. 

41 Arietig (c Muscae) ... 28° 10' ... ... 10° 26' N. 

The Graha-Laghava gives Bharani 1 ® more of polar longitude : this 
would reduce by the same amount the error in the determination of its 
longitude by the other authorities. 

The second Arab manzil, al-Butain, “ the little belly ” — i.e., of the 
Ram — is by most authorities defined as comprising the three stars ^n the 
haunch of the Ram, or e, 8 , and 9 ^ (or else Q Arietis. Some, however, have 
regarded it as the same with Musca; and we cannot but think that al-Biruni, 
in identifying, as he does, Bharani with al-Butain, meant to indicate by 
the latter name the group of which the Hindu asterism is actually composed. 

The last Chinese sieu, Oei, is the star 35 Arietis, or a Muse®. 

3. Krttikd; or, as plural, krttikda : the appellative meaning of the word 
is doubtful. The regent of the asterism is Agni, the god of fire. The 
group, composed of six stars, is that known to us as the Pleiades. It is 
figured by some as a flame, doubtless in allusion to its presiding divinity : 
the more usual representation of it is a razor, and in the choice of this 
symbol is to be recognized the influence of the etymology of the name, 
which may be derived from the root kart, “ cut; ” in the configuration of 
the group, too, may be seen, by a sufficiently prosaic eye, a broad-bladed 
knife, with a short handle. If the designation given below (v. 18) of the 
southern member of the group as its junction-star, be strictly true, this 
is not Alcyone, or tj Tauri (magn. 3), the brightest of the six, but either 
Atlas (27 Tauri : magn. 4) or Merope (23 Tauri : magn. 5) : the two latter 
were very nearly equally distant from the equator of A.D. 560, but Atlas is 
a little nearer to the ecliptic. The defined position agrees best with 
Alcyone, nor can we hesitate to regard this as actually the junction-star of 
the asterism. We compare the positions below : 

Krttikft ... ... 39° 8' ... ... 4°44'N. 

Alcyone ... ... 39° 68' ... ... 4° 1' N. 

27 Tauri ... ... 40° 20' ... ... 3° 63' N. 

23 Tauri ... ... 89° 41' ... ... 3° 66' N. 

The Siddh&nta-CiromanI etc. give Krttika 2' less of polar longitude 
than the Surya-Siddh&nta, and the Graha-L&ghava, on the other hand, 
80' more ; the latter, with the Khanda-Kataka, agree with our text as regards 
the polar latitude, which the others reckon at 4® 30', instead of 6 ®. 

The Pleiades constitute the third manzil of the Arabs, which is 
denominated ath-Thuraiy&, ‘‘ the little thick-set group,” or an-Najm, ” the 
^rmetellation.” Alcyone is likewise the first Chinese aieu, which is styled 
Mao. 
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4. RoWni, “ ruddy so named from the hue of its principal star. 
Prajapati, “the lord of created beings/’ is the divinity of the asterism. 
It contains five stars, in the grouping of which Hindu fancy has seen the 
figure of a wain (compare v. 18, below); some, however, figure it as a 
temple. The constellation is the well-known one in the face of Taurus to 
which we give the name of the Hyades, containing e, 8, y, v, ^ Tauri; the 
latter, the most easterly (v. 19) and the brightest of the group — ^being the 
brilliant star of the first magnitude known as Aldebaran — ^is the junction- 
star, as is shown by the annexed comparison of positions : 

Rohiyi ... .. 48" 9' ... 4" 49' S. 

Aldebaran ... ... 49" 45' ... 6° 30' S. 

The Siddhanta-Ciromani etc. here again present the insignificant 
variation from the polar longitude of our text, of 2' less : the former also 
makes its polar latitude 4° 30' : the Graha-Laghava reads, for the polar 
longitude, 49°. All these variations add to the error of defined position. 

The fourth Arab manzil is composed of the Hyades: its name is ad- 
Dabaran, “ the follower “ — i.e., of the Pleiades. We would suggest the 
inquiry whether this name may not be taken as an indication that the Arab 
system of mansions once began, like the Chinese, and like the Hindu system 
originally, with the Pleiades. There is, certainly, no very obvious propriety 
in naming any but the second of a senes the “following ’’ {sequens or 
8ecundu8). Modern astronomy has retained the title as that of the principal 
star in the group, to which alone it was often also applied by the Arabs. 

The second Chinese sieu, Pi, is the northernmost member of the same 
group, or e Tauri, a star of the third to fourth magnitude. 

5. Mrgagirsha, or mrgagiras^ “ antelope’s head with this name the 

figure assigned to the asterism corresponds : the reason for the designation 
we have not been able to discover. Its divinity is Soma, or the moon. 
It contains three stars, of which the northern (v. 16) is the determinative. 
These three can be no other than the faint cluster in the bead of Orion, or 
A., 0* Orionis, although the Hindu measurement of the position of 

the junction-star, A (magn. 4), is far from accurate, especially as regards 
its latitude: 

Mrga^trsha ... ... 61° 3' ... ... 9°49'S. 

A Orionis ... ... 63° 40' ... ... 13° 25' S. 

In this erroneous determination of the latitude all authorities agree: 
the Graha-Laghava adds 1° to the error in polar longitude, reading 62° 
instead of 63°. 

Here again there is an entire harmony among the three systems com- 
pared. The Arab manzil, al-Hak’ah, is composed of the same stars which 

make up the Hindu asterism; the third sieu, named Tse, is the Hindu 
junction-star, A Orionis. 
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6. Ardrd, “ moist : ’’ the appellation very probably has some meteoro- 
logical ground, which we have not traced out: this is indicated also by 
the choice of Eudra, the stoiin-god, as regent of the asterism. It com- 
prises a single star only, and is figured as a gem. It is impossible not to 
regard the bright star of the first magnitude in Orion’s right shoulder, 
or a Orionis, as the one here meant to be designated, notwithstanding the 
very grave errors in the definition of its position given by our text : the only 
visible star of which the situation at all nearly answers to that definition 
is 135 Tauri, of the sixth magnitude; we add its position below, with that 
of a Orionis: 

Ardra ... 65® 60' ... 8® 53' S. 

o Orioois ... ... 08° 43' ... .. 16® 4' S, 

136 Tauri ... .. 67® 38' ... 9® 10' 8. 

The distance from the sun at which the heliacal rising and setting of 
Ardra is stated below (ix. 14) to take place would indicate a star of about 
the third magnitude; this adds to the difficulty of its identification with 
either of the two stars compared. We confess ourselves unable to account 
for the confusion existing with regard to this asterism, of which al-Biruni 
also could obtain no inielligible «accouni- from his Indian teachers. But 
it is to be observed that all the authorities, excepting our text and the 
Cakalya-Sanhita, give Ardra 11° of polar latitude instead of 9°, which 
would reduce the error of latitude, as compared with a Orionis, to an 
amount very little greater than will he met with in one or two other cases 
below, where the star is situated south of the ecliptic; and it is contrary 
to all the analogies of the system that a faint star should have been selected 
to form by itself an asterism. The Siddhanta-'f^^romani etc. make the polar 
longitude of the asterism 20' less than that given by the Surya-Siddhanta, 
and the Graha-Laghava 1° 20' less : these would add so much to the error 
of longitude. 

Here, for the first time, the three systems which we are comparing 
disagree with one another entirely. The Chinese have adopted for the 
determinative of their fourth «ieu, which is styled Tsan, the upper star 
in Orion’s belt, or 8 Orionis (2) — a strange and arbitrary selection, for 
which M. Biot is unable to find any explanation. The Arabs have estab- 
lished their sixth station close to the ecliptic, in the feet of Pollux, naming 
it al-Han’ah, ” the pile it comprises the two stars y (2.3) and j; 
(4.8) Geminorum: some authorities, however, extend the limits of the 
mansion so far as to include also the stars in the foot of the other twin, 
or t;, V, ft. Geminorum; of which the latter is the next Chinese azau. 

7. Punarvasu; in all the more ancient lists the name appears as a 
dual, punarvasH: it is derived from punar, “ again,” and vasu, ” good, 
brilliant the reason of the designation is not apparent. The regent 
of the asterism is Aditi, the mother of the Adityas. Its dual title indicates 
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that it is composed of two stars, of nearly equal brilliancy, and two is 
the number allotted to it by the (^akalya and Khanda-Kataka, the eastern 
being pointed out below (v. 19) as the junction-star. The pair are the 
two bright stars in the heads of the Twins, or a and j3 Geminorum, and 
the latter (1.2) is the junction-star. The comparison of positions is as 
follows : 


Punarvasu ... ... 92“ 52' ... ... 6“ O' N. 

/8 Geminordm ... ... 93“ 14' 6“ 39' N. 

The Graha-L&ghava adds 1® to the polar longitude of Punarvasu as 
stated by the other authorities. 

Four stars are by some assigned to this asterism, and with that 
number corresponds the representation of its arrangement by the figure of 
a house : it is quite uncertain which of the neighboring stars of the same 
constellation are to be added to those above mentioned to form the group 
of four, but we think t (magn. 4) and v (5) those most likely to have been 
chosen: Golebrooke suggests v (3.4) and r (6.4). 

The determinative of the fifth sieu Tsing, is /x Geminorum (3), which, 
as we have seen, is reckoned among the stars composing the sixth manzil : 
the seventh manzil includes, like the Hindu asterism, a and P Geminorum : 
it is named adh-Dhira,’ “ the paw — i.e., of the Lion; the figure of Leo 
(see Ideler, p. 152 etc.) being by the Arabs so stretched out as to cover 
parts of Gemini, Cancer, Canis Minor, and other neighboring constellations. 

8. Pushya; from the root push, nourish, thrive another frequent 
name, which is the one employed by our treatise, is tishya, which is 
translated “ auspicious Amara gives also sidhya, “ prosperous.” Its 
divinity is Brhaspati, the priest and teacher of the gods. It comprises three 
stars — the Khanda-Kataka alone seems to give it but one — of which the 
middle one is the junction-star of the asterism. This is shown by the 
position assigned to it to bo 8 Canori (4) : 

Pushya ... ... 106“ 0' ... ... 0“ 0' 

6CaDcri ... ... 108“ 42' ... ... 0“ 4' N. 

The other two are doubtless y (4.5) and p (6) of the same constella- 
tion : the asterism is figured as a crescent and as an arrow, and the arrange- 
ment of the group admits of being regarded as representing a crescent, or 
the barbed head of an arrow. Were the arrow the only figure given, it 
might be possible to regard the group as composed of ^ and jS (4), the 
latter representing the head of the arrow, and the nebulous cluster, Prsesepe, 
between y and v, feathering of its shaft : p (106® 43' — 0® 48'S.) would 
then be the junction-star. 

The Arab manzil^ an-Nathrah, “ the nose-gap ” — of the Lion — 
comprises y and 8 Oancri, together with Preesepe; or, according to some 
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authorities, Praesepe alone. The sixth sieu, Kuei, is 6 Cancri, a star 
which is, at present, only with difficulty distinguished by the naked eye. 
Ptolemy rates it as of the fourth magnitude, like y and 8 : perhaps it is 
one of the stars of which the brilliancy has sensibly diminished during 
the past two or three thousand years, or else a variable star of very long 
period. The possibility of such changes requires to be taken into account, 
in comparing our heavens with those of so remote a past. 

9. Agleshd; or, as plural, dglcshds; the word is also written dgreshd : 
its appellative meaning is “ entwiner, embracer.*' With the name accord 
the divinities to whom the regency of the asterism is assigned, which are 
aarpda, the serpents. The number of stars in. the group is stated as five by 
all tlie authorities excepting the Khanda-Kataka, which reads six : their 
configuration is represented by a wheel. The star a Cancri (4) is pointed 
out by Colebrooke as the junction- star of A^lcsha, apparently from the near 
correspondence of its latitude with that assigned to the latter, for he says 
nothing in connection with it of his native helpers : but a Cancri is not the 
eastern (v. 19) member of any group of five stars; m'.r, indeed, is it a 
member of any distinct group at all. Now the name, figure, and divinity 
of A^lesha are all disiinctive, and point to a constellation of a bent or 
circular form : and if we go a little farther southward from the ecliptic, 
we find precisely such a constellation, and one containing, moreover, the 
corresponding Chinese determinative. The group is that in the head of 
Hydra, or tp (r, p Hydras, and p being of the fifth magnitiKh', and 
the rest of the fourth : their arrangement is conspicuously circular. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that the situation of the asterism is in the 
head of Hydra, and e Hydrie, its brightest star (being rated in the Greenw. 
Cat. as of magnitude B.4, while 6 is 4.5), is the junction-star: 

Anleslia ... ... 109° 59' ... ... 0" 5G' S. 

€ Hydras ... ... 11‘2“ 21/ ... ... 11” 8' S. 

a Cancri ... ... 113” 5 ' ... ... 5 ’ 31' 8 

The error of the Hindu determination of the latitude is, indeed, very 
considerable, yet not greater than we are compelled to accept in one or 
two other cases. The Khanda-Kataka increases it 1°, giving the asterism 
0° instead of 7° of polar latitude. The Siddhanta-f^romani etc. deduct 
1° from the polar longitude of the Surya-Siddhanta, and the Graha- 
Laghava deducts 2° : both variations would add to the error in longitude. 

The Arab manzil is, in this instance, far removed from the Hindu 
asterism, being composed of £ Cancri (5) and A Lconis (5.-1), and called 
at-Tarf, “ the look of the Lion. The seventh Chinese sicu, Taeu, 

is, as already noticed, included in the Hindu group, being 8 Hxdrie. 

10. Maghd; or, as plural maghds; “ mighty.” The jniaras, I'athers, 
or mones of the departed, are the regents of the asterism, which is figured 
as a house. It is, according to most authorities, composed of five stars, 

28 
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of which the southern (v. 18) is the junction-star. Four of these must be 
the bright stars in the neck and side of the Lion, or y, and a 
Leonis, of magnitudes 4.5, 2, 3,4, and .1,2 respectively; but which should 
be the fifth is not easy to determine, for there is no other single star which 
seems to form naturally a member of the same group with these : v (5), 
TT (5), or p (4) might be forced into a connection with them. This 
difficulty would be removed by adopting, with the Khanda-Kataka, six as 
the number of stars included in the asterism : it would then be composed 
of all the stars forming the conspicuous constellation familiarly known as 
“ the Sickle." The star a Leonis, or Eegulus, the most brilliant of the 
group, is the junction-star, and its position is defined with unusual 
precision : 

Magh& ... ... 129“ 0' ... ... 0“ 0' 

Regulus ... ... 129“ 49' ... ... 0“ 27'N. 

The tenth manzil, aj-Jabhah, “ the forehead " — of the Lion — is 
also composed of y r], a Leonis. 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth aieu of the Chinese system altogether 
disagree in position with the groups marking the Hindu and Arab mansions, 
being situated far to the southward of the ecliptic, in proximity, according 
to Biot, to the equator of the period when they were established. The 
eighth. Sing, is a Hydrae (2), having longitude (A.D. 560) 127® 16', 
latitude 22® 25' S. 

11, 12. Phalgunt; or, as plural, phalgtinyas; the dual, phalgunydu^ 
is also found : this treatise presents the derivative form phalgunt^ which 
is not infrequently employed elsewhere. The word is likewise used to 
designate a species of fig-tree : its derivation, and its meaning, as applied 
to the asterisms, is unknown to us. Here, as in two other instances, later 
(the 20th and 21st, and the 26th and 27th asterisms), we have two groups 
called by the same name, and distinguished from one another as p'drva 
and uttara, " former " and " latter " — that is to say, coming earlier and 
later to their meridian-transit. The true original character and composition 
of these three double asterisms has been, if we are not mistaken, not a 
little altered and obscured in the description of them furnished to us; 
owing, apparently, to the ignorance or carelessness of the describers, and 
especially to their not having clearly distinguished the characteristics of 
the combined constellation from those of its separate parts. In each case, 
a couch or bedstead {gayydf mafica, paryanha) is given as the figure of one 
or both of the parts, and we recognize in them all the common characteristic 
of a constellation of four stars, forming together a regular oblong figure, 
which admits of being represented — ^not unsuitably, if rather prosaically — ^by 
a bed. This figure, in the case of the Phalgunis, is composed of 8, 9, j8, 
and 93 Leonis, a very distinct and well-marked constellation, containing 
two stars, 8 and of the second to third magnitude, one, 9, of the third, 
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and one, 93, of the fourth. The symbol of a bed, properly belonging to the 
whole constellation, is given by all the authorities to both the two parts 
into which it is divided. Each of these latter has two stars assigned to 
it, and the junction-stars are said (v. 18) to be the northern. The first 
group is, then, clearly identifiable as 8 and 0 Leonis, the former and 
brighter being the distinctive star: 

rarva-PbalgUDi ... 139*68' ... 11“ 19' N. 

6 Leonis ... 141* 16' ... 14* 11/ N. 

e Leonis ... 143* 24' ... 9* 40' N. 

The Siddhanta-Giromani etc., and the Graha-Laghava, give Purva- 
Phalgunt respectively 3° and 4° more of polar longitude than the Surya- 
Siddhanta. These are more notable variations than are found in any other 
case, and they appear to us to indicate that these treatises intend to designate 
0 the southern member of the group, as its junction-star : we have accord- 
ingly added its position also above. 

In the latter group, the junction-star is evidently /3 Leonis : 

Uttara-Pbalguni ... 160* 10' ... 12* 6' N. 

$ Leonis ... 161“ 87' .. 12“ 17' N. 

This star, however, is not the northern, but the southern, of the two 
composing the asterism : its description as the southern we cannot but 
regard as simply an error, founded on a misapprehension of the composition 
of the double group. To al-Biruni, jS Leonis and another star to the 
northward, in the Arab constellation Coma Berenices, were pointed out 
as forming the asterism Uttara-Phalguni. The (JIakalya gives it five stars, 
probably adding to (3 Leonis the four small stars in the head of the Virgin, 
V, TTj and o, of magnitudes four to five and five. 

The .regents of Purva and Uttara-Phalguni are Bhaga and Aryaman, 
or Aryaman and Bhaga, two of the Adityas. 

The two corresponding Arab mansions are called az-Zubrah, “ the 
mane — i.e., of the Lion — and as-Sarfah, “ the turn they agree as 
nearly as possible with the Hindu asterisms, the former being composed of 
8 and 0 Leonis, the latter of Leonis alone. The Chinese sieu, named 
respectively Chang and Y, are Hydree (5)* and a Crateris (4). 

18. Hasta^ hand.*’ Savitar, the sun, is regent *of the asterism, 
which, in accordance with its name, is figured as a hand, and contains five 
stars, corresponding to the five fingers. These are the five principal stars in 
the constellation Corvus, a well-marked group, which bears, however, no 
very conspicuous resemblance to a hand. The stars are named — counting 
from the thumb around to the little finger, according to our apprehension 

* It is, apparently, by an original error of the press, that M. Biot, in all his tables, 
calls this star 
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of the figure — 13, a, e, y, and 8 Corvi. The text gives below (v. 17) a very 
special description of the situation of the junction-star in the group, but 
one which is uufortunately quite hard to understand and apply : we regard 
it as most probable, however (sec note to v. 17), that y (3) is the star 
intended : tho defined position, in which all the authorities agree, would 
point rather to 8 (3) : 


Hasth ... 174® 22' ... 10® 6' S. 

7 Corvi ... 17(i® 44' ... 14® 29' S. 

5 Corvi ... 173® 27' ... 12® IC/ 8. 

The Hindu and Chinese systems return, in this asterism, to an accord- 
ance with one another : the eleventh siVu, Chin, is the star y Corvi. The 
Arab system holds its own independent course one point farther: its 
thirteenth mansion comprises the five bright stars (3, ?/, y, 8, e Virginis, 
which form two sides, measuring about IS"" each, of a great triangle : the 
mansion is named al-Auwa’, “ the barking dog.” 

14. (Htrd, ” brilliant.” This is the beautiful star of the first magni- 
tude a Virginia, or Spica, constituting an asterism by itself, and figured as 
a pearl or as a lamp. Its divinity is Tvashtar, ” the shaper, artificer.” 
Its longitude is very erroneously defined by the Surya-Siddhanta : 

Citr& ... ... ISO" 48' .. reo's. 

Spica ... ... 183® 49' .. 2® 2' S. 

All the other authorities, liowever, saving the (^lukalya, remove this 
error, by giving Citra 183° of polar longitude, instead of 180". The only 
variation from the definition of latitude in ado by our text is offered 
by the Siddhanta-(^romani; which, varying for once from the Brahma- 
Siddhanta, reads 1° 45' instead of 2°. 

Spica is likewise the fourteenth manzil of the Arabs, styled by them 
as-Simak, and the twelfth sieu oC the Chinese, who call it Kio. 

15. Svdti, or svdti; the word is said to mean ” sword.” The Taittiriya- 
Brahmana calls the asterism nishiyd, ” outcast,” possibly from its remote 
northern situation. It is, like tho last, an asterism comprising but a single 
brilliant star, which is figured as a coral bead, gem, or pearl. In the 
definition of its latitude all authorities agree; the Graha-Laghava makes its 
polar longitude 198° only, instead of 199°. The star intended is plainly 
a Bootis, or Arcturus : 

Svatt ... 183® 2' ... 33® ?X)' N. 

Arcturus ... 184® 12' ... 30® 57' N. 

m this instance, the Hindus have gone far beyond the limits of the 
7.odiac, in order to bring into their series of asterisms a brilliant star from 
the northern heavens : the other two systems agree in remaining near the 
ecliptic. The fourteenth Chinese sieu, Kang, is x Virginis (4.5) : the Arab 
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manzil, al-Ghafr, “ the covering,’' includes the same star, together with 
t, and either A or 0 Virginis. 

16. ViqakhA, “ having spreading branches ” ; in all the earlier lists the 
name appears as a dual, vigdkhe. The asterism is also placed under the 
regency of a dual divinity, indrdgm, Indra and Agni. We should expect, 
then, to find it composed, like the other two dual asterisms, the 1st and 
7th, of two stars, nearly equal in brilliancy, and two is actually the number 
assigned to the group by the (^akalya and the Khanda-Kataka. Now the 
only two stars in this region of the zodiac forming a conspicuous pair are 
a and jS Libree, both of the second magnitude, and as these two compose 
the corresponding Arab mansion, while the former of them is the Chinese 
sictt, we have the strongest reasons for supposing them to constitute the 
Hindu asterism also. There arc, however, difficulties in the way of this 
assumption. The later authorities give Vi^akha four stars, and the defined 
position of the junction-star identifies it neither with a nor )8, but with the 
faint star l (4.3) in the same constellation. Colebrooke, overlooking 
this star, suggests a or \ Libne (5) : the following comparison of positions 
will show that neither of them can be the one meant to be pointed out : 


ViQ&kb& 

I Librae 
a LibrsB 
X Libra) 


213* 31' 
211 * 0 ' 
205“ 5' 

217* 46' 


1“ 26' 8. 
I** 48' B. 
0“ 23' N. 
0“ 2'N. 


The group is figured as a torana: this word Jones and Colebrooke 
translate “ festoon,” but its more proper meaning is ” an outer door or 
gate, a decorated gateway.” And if w^e change the designation of situation 
of the junction-star in its group, given below (v. 16), from ” northern ” to 
southern,” we find without difficulty a quadrangle of stars, viz.y t, a, /I, y 
(4.6) Libras, which admits very well of being figured as a gateway. Nor 
is it, in our opinion, taking an unwarrantable liberty to make such an alter- 
ation. The whole scheme of designations we regard as of inferior authenti- 
city, and as partaking of the confusion and uncertainty of the later know- 
ledge of the Hindus respecting their system of asterisms. That they were 
long ago doubtful of the position of Viejakha is shown by the fact that al- 
Biruni was obliged to mark it in his list as ” unknown.” Very probably 
the Surya-Siddhanta, in calling c the northern meinber of the group, 
intended to include with it only the star 20 Librse (3.4), situated about 
6° to the south of it. Upon the whole, then, while we regard the identi- 
fication of Vujakha as in some respects more doubtful than that of any 
other asterism in the series, we yet believe that it was originally composed 
of the two stars a and p Librae, and that later the group was extended 
to include also t and y, and, as so extended, was figured as a gateway. 
The selection, contrary to general usage, of the faintest star in the group 
as its junction-star, may have been made in order to insure against the 
reversion of the asterism to its original dual form. 
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The variations of the other authorities from the position as stated in 
our text are of small importance : the Siddhanta-fJJiromaQ etc. give 
Vi(}akha 55' less of polar longitude, and the Graha-Laghava 1° less; of 
polar latitude, the Siddhanta-C^’iromani gives it 10', the Graha-L&ghava 30' 
less; tlie Khanda-Kataka agrees here, as also in the two following asterisms, 
with the Surya-Siddhanta. 

The sixteenth Arab manzil, comprising, as already noticed, a and ^ 
Librse, is styled az-Zubanan, “ the two claws ’ — t.a., of the Scorpion; the 
name of the corresponding Chinese mansion, having for its determinative 
o Librse, is Ti. 

17. Anurddhd; or, as plural, anurddhda : the word means “ success.” 
The divinity is Mitra, ” friend,” one of the Adityas. According to the 
Cakulya, the asterism is composed of three stars, and with this our text 
plainly agrees, by designating (v. 18) the middle as the junction-star: all 
the' other authorities give it four stars. As a group of three, it comprises 
P, 8, ar Scorpionis, 8 (2.3) being the junction-star; as the fourth member 
we are doubtless to add 6 Scorpionis (5.4). It is figured as a ball or vali; 
this Colebrooke translates “ a row of oblations; ” we do not find, however, 
that the word, although it means both ” oblation, offering,” and ‘‘a row, 
fold, ridge,” is used to designate the two combined: perhaps it may better 
be taken as simply ” a row; ” the stars of the asterism, whether considered 
as three or four, being disposed in nearly a straight line. The comparison 
of positions is as follows : 


Anuradha ... 224'> W 

S Scorpioois ... 222° 34' 


... 2° 62' 8. 
... 1° 67' 8. 


The Siddhanta-Piromani and Graha-Laghava estimate the latitude of 
Anuradha somewhat more accurately, deducting from the polar latitude, 
as given by our text, 1" 15' and 1° respectively: the Siddhanta-f^iromapi 
etc. also add the insignificant amount of 5' to the polar longitude of the 
Surya-Siddhanta. 

The corresponding Arab manzil, named al-Iklil, ‘‘ the crown,” con- 
tains also the three stars p, 8, n Scorpionis, some authorities adding 6 
to the group. The Chinese sieu. Fang, is n (8), the southernmost and 
the faintest of the three. 


18 Jyeshthd, “ oldest.” The T&ittiriya-Sanhita, in its list of 
asterisms, repeats here the name rohint, “ ruddy,” which we have had 
above as that of the 4th asterism : the appellation has the same ground 
in this as in the other case, the junction-star of Jyeshth& being also one of 
those which shine with a reddish light. The regent is Indra, the god of 
the clear sky. The group contains, according to all the authorities, three 
stars, and the central one (v. 18) is the junction-star. This is the brilliant 
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star of the first magnitude a Scorpionis, or Antares; its two companions 
are o- (3.4) and r (3.4) in the same constellation 

Jyeshtba ... 230* T ... 3** 50' S. 

Antares .. 229" 44' ... 4" 31' S. 

The constellation is figured as a ring, or ear-ring; by this may be 
understood, perhaps, a pendent ear-jewel, as the three stars of Jyeshtha 
form nearly a straight line, with the brightest in the middle. 

The Siddhanta.(^iromani and Graha-Laghava add to the polar longi- 
tude of the junction-star of the asterism, as stated in our text, 5' and I"" 
respectively, and they deduct from its polar latitude 30' and 1° respectively, 
making the definition of its position in both respects less accurate. 

Antares forms the eighteenth rnanzil, and is styled al-Kalb, " the 
heart’’ — i.c., of the Scorpion: cr anl r are called an-Niyat, ‘‘the 
prcecordia.'’ The Chinese sicu, Sin, is the westernmost of the three, or cr. 

19. Mula^ “ root.” The pre.siding divinity of the asterism is nirrti, 
” calamity,” who is also regent of the south-western quarter. It com- 
prises, according to the ^\kal\n, nine stars; their configuration is repre- 
sented by a lion’s tail. The stars intended are those in the tail of the 
Scorpion, or <•:, tj, 0, l \, a, A Scorpionis, all of them of the third, or 

third to fourth, magnitude. Other authorities count eleven stars in the 
group, probably reckoning jj. and £ as four stars; each being, in fact, a 
group of two closely approximate stars, named in our catalogues fx^ (3). 

(3). The Klianda-Kataka alone gives Mula only two stars, 
which arc identified by al-Birimi with the Arab manzil ash-Shaulah, or 
A and v Scorpionis. The Taittiriya-Sanhita,, too, gives the name of the 
asterism as vicridu, ” the two releasers the Vicrtau are several times 
spoken of in the Atharva-Veda as two stars of which the rising promotes 
relief from lingering disease {kshcAriya) : it is accordingly probable that 
these are the two stars in the sting of the Scorpion, and that they alone 
have been regarded by some as composing the asterism : their healing 
virtue would doubtless be connected with the meteorological conditions of 
the time at which their heliacal rising takes place. Our text (v. 19) desig- 
nates the eastern member of the group as its junction-star : it is uncertain 
whether the direction is meant to apply to the group of two, or to that 
of nine stars : if, as seems probable, A is the star pointed out by the 
definition of position, it is strictly true only of the pair A and v, since t, x» 
and 0 are all farther eastward than A : 

Mdla ... 242" 62' ... 8" 48' S. 

X ScorpioDiB ... 244" 63' ... 13° 44' S. 

The Graha-Laghava gives a more accurate statement of the longi- 
tude, adding 1° to the polar longitude as defined by all the other authorities : 
but it increases the error in latitude, by deducting 1° from that presented 
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by our text : the Siddhanta.Qiromani, in like manner, deducts SCK, while 
the Khanda-Kataka adds the same amount. 

The Taittiriya-Sanhita makes pitaraa, the Fathers, the presiding 
divinities of this asterism, as well as of the tenth. 

Bentley states (Hind. Astr., p. 5) that Mula was originally reckoned 
as the first of the asterisms, and was therefore so named, as being their 
root or origin; also that, at another time, or in a different system, the 
series was made to begin with Jyeshtha, which thence received its title of 
eldest." These statements are put forth with characteristic reckless- 
ness, and apparently, like a great many others in his pretended history of 
Hindu astronomy, upon the unsupported authority of his own conjecture. 
It is, in many cases, by no means easy to discover reasons for the particular 
appellations by which the asterisms are designated : but we would suggest 
that Mula may perhaps have been so named from its being considerably 
the lowest, or farthest to the southward, of the whole series of asterisms, 
and hence capable of being looked upon as the root out of which they had 
grown up the heavens. It would even be possible to trace the same con- 
ception farther, and to regard Jyeshtha as so styled because it was the first, 
or " oldest," outgrowth from this root, while the Vi^akhe, " the two 
diverging branches," were the stars in which the series broke into two lines, 
the one proceeding northward, to Svati or Arcturus, the other westward, 
to Citra or Spica. We throw out the conjecture for what it may bo worth, 
not being ourselves at all confident of its accordance with the truth. 

The nineteenth Arab manzil is styled ash-Shaulab, " the sting " — i.e., 
of the Scorpion — and comprises, as already noticed, v and A Scorpionis 
The determinative of the seventeenth sieu, Uei, is included in the Hindu 
asterism, being ft^ Scorpionis. 

20, 21. Ashddhd; or, as plural, ashddhds; this treatise presents the 
derivative form dshddhdf which is not infrequent elsewhere: the word 
means " unsubdued." Here, again, we have a double group, divided into 
two asterisms, which are distinguished as pvrva and uttara, “ former " and 
" latter." Their respective divinities are dpas, “ the waters," and vi^ve 
devda, " the collective gods.*' Two stars are ordinarily allotted to each 
asterism, and in each case the northern is designated (v. 16) as the junction- 
star. By some authorities each group is figured as a bed or couch; by 
others, the one as a bed and the other as an elephant's tusk; and here, 
again, there is a difference of opinion as to which is the bed and which the 
tusk. The true solution of this confusion is, as we conceive, that the two 
asterisms taken together are figured as a bed, while either of them alone 
is represented by an elephant’s tusk. The former group must comprise 
8 (3.4) and e (3.2) Sagittarii, the former being the junction-star; this is 
shown by the following comparison of posHions : 

Piirva.A8hft4hft .. 264“ SS' ... 6“ 28' 8. 

8 Sagittarii ... 264“ 32' ... 6“ 26' 8, 
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The Graha-Laghava gives Purva-Ashadha 1® more of polar longitude, 
and 30' less of polar latitude, than the Surya-Siddhanta: the Siddhanta- 
(J!iromani etc. give it 10' less of the latter. 

The latter of the two groups contains, as its southern star, ^ Saggittarii 

(3.4) , and its northern and junction-star can be no other than cr (2.3) in 
the same constellation, notwithstanding the error in the Hindu determination 
of its latitude, which led Colebrooko to regard r (4,3) as the star intended : 
we subjoin the positions : 

Uttara-AsbadbA ... 260 “ 23' ... 4“ 69' 8. 

<r Sagittarii ... 262“ 21' ... 8“ 24' S. 

T Sagittarii ... 264“ 48' ... 6“ 1' S. 

The only variation from the position of the junction-star of this 

asterism as stated in our text is presented by the Graha-Laghava, which 
makes its polar longitude 261° instead of 260°. 

The (Jakalya (according to Colebrooke : our MS. is defective at this 
point) and the Khanda-Kataka assign four stars to each of the Ashadhas, 
and the former represents each as a bed. It would not be difficult to 
establish two four-sided figures in this region of the constellation Sagittarius, 
each including the stars above mentioned, vrith two others: the one would 
be composed of ^4,3)^ 3^ e, rj (4 — the star is also called Telescopii), 
•the other of 0 (4.3), <t r, and ^ : such is unquestionably the constitution of 
the two asterisms, considered as groups of four stars; they are thus identified 
also, it may be remarked, by al-Biruni. The junction-stars would still 
be 8 and o-, which are the northernmost in their respective constellations; 
nor is there any question as to which four among the eight are selected 
to make up the double asterism, since 8, e, and a* both form the most 
regular quadrangular figure, and are the brightest stars. 

The determinatives of the eighteenth and nineteenth mansions of the 
Chinese, Ki and Teu, are and <f> Sagittarii, which are included in the 
two quadruple groups as stated above. The twentieth manzil comprehends 
all the eight stars which we have mentioned, and is styled an-Na'aim, “ the 
pasturing cattle : some also understand each group of four as representing 
an ostrich, na'am. The twenty-first manzil^ on the other hand, al-Baldah, 
“ the town,*' is described as a vacant space above the head of Sagittarius, 
bounded by famt stars, among which the most conspicuous is n Sagittarii 

(4.5) . 

22. Ahhijit, “ conquering.” The regent of the asterism is Brahma. 
The position assigned to its junction-star, which is described as the brightest 
(v. 19) in a group of three, identifies it with o Lyrse or Vega, a star which 
is exceeded in brilliancy by only one or two others in the heavens : 

Abhiut ... 264* 10^ ... 69* 66^ N. 

Vegs ... 266* 16' ... 61* 46' N. 

The other authorit-es compared (excepting the (^Ifikalya) define the 
position in latitude of Abhijit more accurately, adding 2° to the polar 

29 
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latitude given by the Surya-Siddhanta : the Graha-L&ghava also improves 
the position in longitude by adding 1® 20', while the Siddhanta-^Sroma^i 
etc, increase the error by deducting 1® 40'. 

The Taittiriya-SanWta (iv. 4. 10) omits Abhijit from its list of the 
asterisms: the probable reason of its omission in some authorities, or in 
certain connections, and its retention in others, we shall discuss farther on. 

Abhijit is figured as a triangle, or as the triangular nut of the 
grngdta, an aquatic plant; this very distinctly represents the grouping of 
a Lyras with the two other fainter stars of the same constellation, e and 
both of the fifth magnitude. 

In this and the two following asterisms — as once before, in the fifteenth 
of the series — the Hindus have gone far from the zodiac, in order to bring 
into their system brilliant stars from the northern heavens, while the 
Chinese and the Arab systems agree in remaining in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the ecliptic. The twentieth sieu is named Nieu, and is the 
star p Capricorni (3), situated in the head of the Goat : the twenty-second 
manzil, Sa’d adh-Dhabih, ‘‘ felicity of the sacrificer,'* contains the same 
star, the group being a (composed of two stars, each of magnitude 8.4) 
and P Capricorni. 

28. Cravana, “ hearing, ear; from the root gru, “ hear another 
name for the asterism, frond, found occurring in the Taittiriya lists, is 

perhaps from the same root, but the word means also lame.*' (^r^v^a 

comprises three stars, of which the middle one (v. 18) is the junction-star: 
they are to be found in the back and neck of the Eagle, namely as y, a, and 
p Aquilse; a, the determinative, is a star of the first to second magnitude, 
while y and /? are of the third and fourth respectively : 

9rava9a ... 282* 29' ... 29* 64' N. 

a Aquil® ... 281* 41' ... 29* 11' N. 

All the authorities agree as to the polar latitude of (^iavana: the 

Siddh&nta (^iromani etc. give it 2® less of polar longitude than our treatise, 
and the Graha-Laghava even as much as 6° less. 

The regent of the asterism is Vishnu and its figure or symbol corres- 
ponds therewith, being three footsteps, representatives of the three steps 
by which Vishnu is said, in the early Hindu mythology, to have strode 
through heaven. The Cikalya, however, gives a trident as the figure 
belonging to ^ravana. rossibly the name is to be regarded as indicating 
that it was originally figured as an ear. 

The Chinese sieu corresponding in rank with (^ravana is called Nfi, 
and is the faint star e Aquarii (4.8). The Arab manzil Sa'd Bula ', 
felicity of a devourer,'* or al-Bula *, “ the devourer," etc., includes the 
same star, being composed of s, fi (4.5), v (6) Aquarii, or, according to 
others, of s and 7 (6) Aquarii, or of fi, and v. 
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24. Craviahpid; the word is a superlative formation from the same 

root from which came the name of the preceding asterism, and means, 
probably, “ most famous.’' Another and hardly less frequent appellation 
is dhaniahthd, am irregular superlative from dhanin^ ** wealthy.” The class 
of deities known as the vaaua^ ” bright, good,” are the regents of the 
asterism. It comprises four stars, or, according to the (J!&kalya and 
Khanda-Kataka, five : the former, which is given by so early a list as that 
of the Taittiriya-Brahrnana, is doubtless the original number. The group 
is the conspicuous one in the head of the Dolphin, composed of )3, a, y, 8 
Delphini, all of them stars of the third, or third to fourth, magnitude, and 
closely disposed in diamond or lozenge-form: they are figured by the 
Hindus as a drum or tabor. The junction-star, which is the western 
(v. 17), is yS: 


(JraviahthA ... 296“ 6' ... 36“ 38' 8. 

a Delphini ... 296“ 19' ... 31“ 57' 8. 

The only variation from the position assigned in our text to the junc- 
tion-star of Cravishtha is presented by the Oraha-Laghava, which gives it 
286®, instead of 290®, of polar longitude. Perhaps its intention is to point 
out ^ (5) as the junction-star: this is doubtless the one added to the other 
four, on account of its close proximity to them, to make up the group 
of five; it lies only about half a degree westward from jS. 

The name of the twenty-fourth manzil, Sa’d as-Su*ud, ” felicity of 
felicities ” — i.e.^ ” most felicitous ” — exhibits an accordance with that of 
the Hindu asterism which possibly is not accidental. The two are, however, 
as already noticed, far removed in position from one another, the Arab 
mansion being composed of the two stars P (3) and ^ (6»4), in the left 
shoulder of Aquarius, to which some added also 46, or Capricomi (6). 
The corresponding sieu, Hiii, is the first of them, or j3 Aquarii. 

26. Catabhiahajt ” having a hundred physicians ” : the form gatabhiahd 

which seems to be merely a corruption of the other, also occurs in later 
writings. It is, as we should expect from the title, said to be composed 
of a hundred stars, of which the brightest (v. 19) is the junction-star. 
This, from its defined position, can only be A Aquarii (4) : 

gatabhishaj ... 819“ 51' ... 0“ 29' 8. 

\ Aquarii ... 321* 88' ... 0“ 23' 8. 

The rest of the asterism is to be sought among the yet fainter stars in 
the knee of Aquarius, and the stream from his jar: of course, the number 
one hundred is not to be taken as an exact one, nor aje we to suppose it 
possible to trace out with any distinctness the figure assigned to the group, 
which is a circle. The Khanda-Kataka, according to al-Biriini, gives 
natabhishaj only a single star, but this is probably an error of the Arab 
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traveller: he is unable to point out which of the stars in Aquarius is to 
be regarded as constituting the asterism. 

The regent of the 25th asterism, according to nearly all the authorities, 
is Varuna, the chief of the Adityas, but later the god of the waters: the 
T&ittiriya-Sanhita alone gives to it and to the 14th asterism, as well as to 
the 18th, Indra as presiding divinity ; this is perhaps mere blundering. 

The Graha-Laghava places the junction-star of ^atabhishaj precisely 
cn the ecliptic •• the Siddhanta-^iromani etc., give it 20', instead of 30', 
of polar latitude south. 

I’he corresponding lunar mansion of the Arabs, Sa'd al-Akhbiyah, 
the felicity of tents,** comprises the three stars in the right wrist and 
hand of the Water-bearer, or y (3), ^ (4), rj (4) Aquarii, together with a 
fourth, which Ideler supposes to be n (5). Since, however, the twenty- 
third Chinese determinative, Goei, is Aquarii (3), a star so near as 
readily to be brought into the same group with the other three, we are 
inclined to regard it as altogether probable that the mansion was, at least 
originally, composed of a, y, ^ and r}. 

26; 27. Bhddrapadd; as plural, hhddrapadds : also bhadrapadd; from 
bhadra, beautiful, happy,** and pada, “ foot.** Another frequent appel- 
lation is proshthapadd : proshiha is said to mean “ carp ** and “ ox **; the 
latttjr signification might perhaps apply here. We have here, once more, 
a double asterism, divided into two parts, which are distinguished from 
one another as piirva and uttara, “ former ** and “ latter.’* All authorities 
agree in assigning two stars to each of the two groups; but there is not 
the same accordance as regards the figures by which they are represented : 
by some the one, by others the other, is called a couch or bed, the alternate 
one, in either case, being pronounced a bi-faced figure : the Muhurta- 
Cintamani calls the first a bed, and the second twins. It admits, we 
apprehend, of little or no question that the Bhadrapadas are properly the 
four bright stars j8, a, y Pegasi, and a Andromedee — all of them common- 
ly reckoned as of the second magnitude — which form together a nearly 
perfect square, with sides measuring about 16® : the constellation, a very 
conspicuous one, is familiarly known as the “ Square of Pegasus.** The 
figure of a couch or bed, then, belongs, as in the case of the other two 
double asterisms, already explained, to the whole constellation, and not 
to eithet of the two separate asterisms into which it is divided, while, on 
the other hand, either of these latter is properly enough symbolized by a 
pair of twins, or by a figure with a double face. The appropriateness of the 
designation ** feet,** found as a part of both the names of the whole con- 
stellation, is also sufficiently evident, if we regard the group as thus 
composed. The junction-star of the former half-asterism is, by its defined 
position, clearly shown to be a Pegasi: 

PArva-BhWrapadA ... 8a4^ 2 ^ ... 22* 30' N. 

« Pegaai ... 833* 27' ... 19* 26' N. 
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The Graha-L&ghava gives the junction-star 1® less of polar longitude, 
which would bring its position to a yet closer accordance, in respect to 
longitude, with a Pegasi: the error in latitude, which is common to all 
the authorities, is not greater than we have met with several times else- 
where. But we are told below (v. 16) that the principal star of each of 
these asterisms is the northern, and this would exclude /8 Pegasi altogether, 
bringing in as the other member of the first pair some more southern star, 
perhaps £ Pegasi (3.4). The confusion is not less marked, although of 
another character, in the case of the second astorism : in the definition of 
position of its junction-star we find a longitude given which is that of one 
member of the group, and a latitude which is that of the other, as is shown 
by the following comparison; 

Uttara-Bh&drapad& ... 347® 16' ... 24* 1' N. 

A Pegasi ... 349® 8' ... 12* 86' N. 

a AndromedflB ... 354® 17' ... 26® 41' N. 

If we accept either of these two stars as the one of which the position 

is meant to be defined, we shall be obliged to admit an error in the deter- 
mination either of its longitude or of its latitude considerably greater than 
we have met with elsewhere. Nor is the matter mended by any of the 
other authorities : the only variation from the data of our text is presented 
by the Graha-Laghava, which reads, as the polar latitude of Uttara- 
Bhadrapada, 27° instead of 26°. There can be no doubt that the two 
stars recognized as composing the asterism are y Pegasi and a Andromedee 
but there has evidently been a blundering confusion of the two in making 
out the definition of position of the junction-star. We would suggest the 
following as a possible explanation of this confusion : that originally a and 
y Pegasi were designated and described as junction-stars of the two half- 
groups, of which they were respectively the southern members; that after- 
ward, for some reason — perhaps owing to the astrological theory (see above, 
vii. 21) of the superiority of a northern star — the rank of junction-star was 
sought to be transferred from the southern to the northern stars of both 
asterisms: that, in making the transfer, the original constitution of the 
former group was neglected, while in the latter the attempt was made to 
define the real position of the northern star, but by simply adding to the 
polar latitude already stated for y Pegasi. without altering its polar longi- 
tude also. Al-Biruni, it should be remarked, was unable to obtain from 
his Hindu informants any satisfactory identification of either of these aster- 
isms, and marks both in his catalogue as “ unknown.*' 

The view we have taken of the true character of the two Bhadrapadas 
is powerfully supported by their comparison with the corresponding members 
of the other two systems. The twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh manziU, 
al-Fargh al-Mukdim and al-Fargh al-Mukhir, “ the fore and hind spouts 

of the water-jar," comprise respectively a and P Pegasi, and y Pegasi 
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and a Andromedse; the determinatives of the twenty-fourth and twenty- 
fifth Bteu, Che and Pi, are a and y Pegasi. 

The regents of these two asterisms are aja ehapit and ahi budhnya^ 
the “ one-footed goat ** and the bottom-snake/' two mythical figures, of 
obscure significance, from the Vedic pantheon. 

28. Revattf ** wealthy, abundant.'* Its presiding divinity is Pushan, 
“ the prosperer," one of the Adityas. It is said to contain thirty-two 
stars, which are figured, like those of (^ravishth&, by a drum or tabor; 
but it would be in vain to attempt to point out precisely the thirty-two 
which are intended, or to discover in their arrangement any resemblance 
to the figure chosen to represent it. The junction-star of the group is said 
(v. 18) to be its southernmost member: all authorities agree in placing it 
upon the ecliptic and all excepting our treatise and the C&kalya make its 
position exactly mark the initial point of the fixed sidereal sphere. The 
star intended is, as we have already often had occasion to notice, the faint 
star £ Piscium, of about the fifth magnitude, situated in the band which 
connects the two Fishes It is indeed very near to the ecliptic, having 
only 13' of south latitude. It coincided in longitude with the vernal equinox 
in the year 672 of our era. 

At the time of al-Bir uni's visit to India, the Hindus seem to have 
been already unable to point out distinctly and with confidence the situation 
in the heavensi of that most important point from which they held that the 
motions of the planets commenced at the creation, and at which, at suc- 
cessive intervals, their universal conjunction would again take place; for 
he is obliged to mark the asterism as not certainly identifiable. He also 
assigns to it, as to (^tabhishaj, only a single star. 

The twenty-sixth Chinese sieu, Koei, is marked by ^ Andromedoe (4), 
which is situated only 86' east in longitude from ^ Piscium, but which 
has 17® 86' of north latitude. The last manzilf Ba^n al-Hfit, ** the fish's 

belly,” or ar-Bish&, ” the band,” seems intended to include the stars com* 
posing the northern Fish, and with them probably the Chinese deter- 
minative also : but it is extended so far northward as to take in the bright 
star jS AndromedsB (2), and to this star alone the name of the mansion is 
sometimes applied, although its situation, so far from the ecliptic (in lat. 
26® 66' N.), renders it by no means suited to become the distinctive star 
of one of the series of lunar stations. 

We present, in the annexed table, a general conspectus of the corres- 
pondences of the three systems; and, in order to bring out those corres- 
pondences in the fullest manner possible, we have made the comparison in 
three different ways : noting, in the first place, the cases in which the three 
agree with one another; then those in which each agrees with one of the 
others; and finally, those in which each agrees with either the one or the 
other of the remaining two. 
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Correspondences of the Hindu f Arab^ and Chinese Systems of Asterisms, 


No. 

Hindu 

Name. 

Hindu 

with 

Arab 

and 

Chinese. 

Hindu 

with 

Arab. 

Hindu 

with 

Chinese. 

Arab 

with 

Chinese. 

Hindu 

with 

Arab 

or 

Chinese. 

Arab 

with 

Hindu 

or 

Chinese. 

Chinese 

with 

Hindu 

or 

Arab, 

1 

A^vint, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Bharapi, 

2^ 

2« 

2 

2» 

2 

2* 

2 

3 

Erttika, 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

Bobini, 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

Mrgaptrsha, 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

Ardrft, 

... 

... 

... 

t 

... 

... 

... 

7 

Punarvatu, 

... 

6 

••• 

t 

6 

6 

t 

8 

Pushya, 

6: 

7 

6 


7 

7 

6 

9 

Aplesb&, 

... 

... 

7 


8 

... 

7 

10 

Magb&, 

... 

8 

... 


9 

8 

... 

11 

P..Phalgunt, 


9 

... 

... 

10 

9 

... 

12 

U.-Pbalguni, 

... 

10 

... 


11 

10 

... 

13 

Hasta, 

... 

... 

8 

... 

12 

... 

8 

14 

Citra. 

7 

11 

9 

6 

13 

11 

9 

16 

Sv&ti, 

... 

... 

... 

7 

... 

12 

10 

16 

Vipakbfi, 

8 

12 

10 

8 

14 : 

13 

11 

17 

1 Anaiidha, 

9 

13 

11 

9 

16 

14 

12 

18 

Jyesbtha, 

10 

14 1 

12 ! 

10 

16 

15 

13 

19 

Mula, 

lit 

16 

13 

... 

17 

16 

14 

20 

P.-AshMha, 

12 

16 

14 

11 

18 

17 

15 

21 

u.-Asbadha, 


... 

16 

... 

19 

... 

16 

22 

Abbijit, 

... 

... 


12 

... 

18 

17 

23 

9ravapa, 

... 

... 


13 

... 

19 

18 

24 

9ravishtha, 

... 

... 

... 

14 

... 

20 

16 

25 

9atabhiBbaj, 

... 

... 

... 

16 

... 

21 

20 

26 

P.-Bhadrapada, 

13 

17 

16 

16 

20 

22 

21 

27 

U.-Bhadrapada. 

14 

18 

17 

17 

21 

23 

22 

28 

Bevat! , 

... 

... 

... 

18§ 

... 

24§ 

2d§ 


* This suppoBeB the seoond manzil to be composed of the stars in Mnsca, as defined 
by some authorities, f The sixth manzil includes, according to many authorities, the 
fifth sieUf but aa there is, at any rate, a discordance in the order of succession, we have 
not reckoned this among the correspondences, t We reckon these two as cases of general 
coincidence, because, although the Chinese sisu is not contained in the Arab mansion, 
the Hindu asterism includes them both, and the virtual correspondence of the three 
systems is beyond dispute. § Here we assume the Chineise sisu to be comprised among 
the stars forming the last manzil^ which is altogether probalflpi although nowhere distinctly 
stated. 
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Owing to the different constitution of the systems, their correspond- 
ences are somewhat diverse in character : wo account the Hindu asterisms 
and the Arab mansions to agree, when the groups which mark the two 
are composed, in whole or in part, of the same stars : we account the 
Chinese system to agree with the others, when the determinative of a sieu 
is to be found among the stars composing their groups. We have prefixed 
to the whole the numbers and titles of the Hindu asterisms, for the sake 
of easy reference back to the preceding detailed identifications and 
comparisons. 

After this exhibition of the concordances existing among the three 
systems, it can, we apprehend, enter into the mind of no one to doubt 
that all have a common origin, and are but different forms of one and 
the same system. The questions next arise — is either of the three the 
original from which the others have been derived? and if so, which of them 
is entitled to the honor of being so regarded? and are the other two 
independent and direct derivatives from it, or does either of them come 
from the other, or must both acknowledge an intermediate source? In 
endeavoring to answer these questions, we will first exhibit the views of 
M. Biot respecting the origin and character of the Chinese sieu, as stated 
in the volumes for 1840 and 3859 of the Journal des Savants. 

According to Biot, the sieu form an organic and integral part of that 

system by which the Chinese, from an almost immemorial antiquity, have 
been accustomed to make their careful and industrious observations of 
celestial phenomena. Their instruments, and their methods of observation, 
have been closely analogous with those in use among modern astronomers 
in the West : they have employed a meridian-circle and a measure of time, 
the clepsydra, and have observed meridian-transits, obtaining right ascensions 
and declinations of the bodies observed. To reduce the errors of their 

imperfect time-keepers, they long ago selected certain stars near the 

equator, of which they determined with great care the intervals in time, 
and to these they referred the positions of stars or planets coming to the 
meridian between them. The stars thus chosen are the sieu. Twenty-four 
of them were fixed upon more than two thousand years before our era 
(M. Biot says, about B.C. 2357: but it is obviously impossible to fix the 
date, by internal evidence, within a century or two, nor is the external evid- 
ence of a more definite character); the considerations which governed their 
selection were three: proximity to the equator of that period, distinct 
visibility— conspicuous brilliancy not being demanded for them — and near 
agreement in respect to time of transit with the upper and lower meridian- 
passages of the bright stars near the pole, within the circle of perpetual 
apparition: M. Biot finds reason to believe that these circumpolar stars 
had been earlier observed with special care, and made standards of com- 
parison, and that, when it was afterward seen to be desirable to have 
stations near the equator, such stars were adopted as most nearly agreed 
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with them in right ascension. The other four, being the 8th, 14th, 21st, 
and 28th, the accession of which completed the system of twenty-eight, 
were added in the time of Cheu-Kong, about B.C. 1100, because they 
marked very nearly the positions of the equinoxes and solstices at that 
epoch : the bright star of the Pleiades, however, which had originally been 
made the first of the series, from its near approach to the vernal equinox 
of that remoter ora, still maintained, as it has ever since maintained, its 
rank as the first. Since the time of Cheu-Kong the system has undergone 
no farther modification, but has been preserved unaltered and unimproved, 
with the obstinate persistency so characteristic of the Chinese, although 
many of the determinative stars have, under the influence of the precession, 
become far removed from the equator, one of them even having retrograded 
into the preceding mansion. 

If the history of the Chinese sieu, as thus drawn out, is well-founded 
and true, the question of origin is already solved : the system of twenty- 
eight celestial mansions is proved to be of native Chinese institution — ^just 
as the system of representation of the planetary movements by epi-cycles 
is proved to be Greek by the fact that we can trace in the history of Greek 
science the successive steps of its gradual elaboration. That history rests, 
at present, upon the authority of M. Biot alone : we are not aware, at 
least, that any other investigator has gone independently over the same 
ground; and he has not himself laid before us, in their original form, the 
passages from Chinese texts which furnish the basis of his conclusions. 
But we regard them as entitled to be received, upon his authority, with 
no slight measure of confidence : his own distinguished eminence as a 
physicist and astronomer, his familiarity with researches into the history 
and archaeology of science, his access to the abundant material for the history 
of Chinese astronomy collected and worked up by the French missionaries at 
Pekin, and the zealous assistance of his son, M. Edouard Biot, the eminent 
Sinologist, whose premature death, in 1850, has been so deeply deplored 
as a severe loss to Chinese studies — all these advantages, rarely united in 
such fullness in the person of any one student of such a subject, give very 
great weight to views arrived at by him as the results of laborious and 
long-continued investigation. Nor do we see that any general considerations 
of importance can be brought forward in opposition to those views. It is, 
in the first place, by no means inconsistent with what we know in other 
respects of the age and character of the culture of the Chinese, that they 
should have devised such a system at so early a date. They have, from 
the beginning, been as much distinguished by a tendency to observe and 
record as the Hindus by the lack of such a tendency : they have always 
attached extreme importance to astronomical labors, and to the construc- 
tion and rectification of the calendar; and the industry and accuracy of their 
observations is attested by the use made of them by modem astronomers — 
thus, to take a single instance, of the comet ary orbits which have been 
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calculated, the first twenty-five rest upon Chinese observations alone : and 
once more, it is altogether in accordance with the clever empiricism and 
practical shrewdness of the Chinese character that they should have 
originated at the very start a system of observation exceedingly well 
adapted to its purpose, stopping with that, working industriously on thence- 
forth in the same beaten track, and never developing out of so promising a 
commencement anything deserving the name of a science, never devising 
a theory of the planetary motions, never even recognizing and defining the 
true character of the cardinal phenomenon of the precession. 

Again, although it might seem beforehand highly improbable that a 
system of Chinese invention should haye found its way into the West, 
and have been extensively accepted there, many centuries before the 
Christian era, there are no so 4nsuperable difficulties in the way as should 
destroy the force of strong ^presumptive evidence of the truth of such a 
communication. It is well known that in very ancient times the products 
of the soil and industry of China were sought as objects of luxury in the 
West, and mercantile intercourse opened and maintained across the deserts 
of Central Asia; it even appears that, as early a? about B.C. 600 (Isaiah 
xlix. 12), some knowledge of the Sinim, as a far-off eastern nation, had 
penetrated to Babylon and Judea. On the other hand, we do not know 
how much, if at all, earlier than this it may be necessary to acknowledge 
the system of asterisms to have made its appearance in India. The literary 
memorials of the earliest period, the Vedic period proper, present no evidence 
of the existence of the system : indeed, it is remarkable how little notice 
is taken of the stars by the Vedic poets; even the recognition of some of 
them as planets does not appear to have taken place until considerably 
later. In the more recent portions of the Vedic texts — as in the nineteenth 
book of the Atharva-Veda, a modern appendage to that modern collection, 
and in parts of the Yajur-Veda, of which there is reason to believe that 
the canon waa not closed until a comparatively late period — ^full lists of the 
asterisms are found. The most unequivocal evidence of the early date of 
the system in India is furnished by the character of the divinities under 
whose regency the several asterisms are placed: these are all from the 
Vedic pantheon; the popular divinities of later times are not to be found 
among them; but, on the other hand, more than one whose consequence is 
lost, and whose names almost are forgotten, even in the epic period of 
Hindu history, appear in the list. Neither this, however, nor any other 
evidence known to us, is sufficient to prove, or even to render strongly 
probable, the existence of the asterisms in India at so remote a period that 
the system might not be believed to have been introduced, in its fully 
developed form, from China. 

If, now, we make the attempt to determine, upon internal evidence, 
which of the three systems is the primitive one, e detailed examination of 
their correspondenoea and differences will lead us first to the important 
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negative conclusion that no one among them can be regarded as the imme- 
diate source from which either of the other two has been derived. It is 
evident that the Hindu asterisms and the Arab mandzil constitute, in many 
respects, one and the same system: both present to us constellations or 
groups of stars, in place of the single determinatives of the Chinese sieu; 
and not only are those groups composed in general of the same stars, but 
in several cases — as the 7th, 10th, 11th, and 12th members of the series — 
where they differ widely in situation from the Chinese determinatives, 
they exhibit an accordance with one another which is too close to be plausibly 
looked upon as accidental. But if it is thus made to appear that neither 
can have come independently of the other from a Chinese original, it is no 
less certain that neither can have come through the other from such an 
original; for each has its own points of agreement with the aieu, which the 
other does not share — ^the Hindu in the 9th, 13th, and 21st asterisms, the 
Arab in the 15th, 22nd, 23rd, 24th, and 25th mansions. The same consi- 
derations show, inversely, that the Chinese system cannot be traced to 
either of the others as its source, since it agrees in several points with each 
one of them where that one differs from the third. It becomes necessary, 
fchen, to introduce an additional term into the comparison; to assume the 
existence of a fourth system, differing in some particulars from each of the 
others, in which all shall find their common point of union,. Such an 
assumption is not to be looked upon as either gratuitous or arbitrary. Not 
only do the mutual relations of the three systems point distinctly toward 
it, but it is also supported by general considerations, and will, we think, be 
found to remove many of the difficulties which have embarrassed the history 
of the general system. It has been urged as a powerful objection to the 
Chinese origin of the twenty -eight-fold division of the heavens, that we 
find traces of its existence in so many’ of the countries of the West, geogra- 
phically remote from China, and in which Chinese influence can hardly be 
supposed to have been directly felt. And it is undoubtedly true that neither 
India nor Arabia has stood in ancient times in such relations to China as 
should fit it to become the immediate recipient of Chinese learning, and 
the means of its communication to surrounding peoples. The great route 
of intercourse between China and the West led over the table-land of 
Central Asia, and into the north-eastern territory of Iran, the seat of the 
Zoroastrian religion and culture : thence the roads diverged, the one leading 
westward, the other south-eastward into India, through the valley of the 
Cabul, the true gate of the Indian peninsula. Within or upon the limits of 
this central land of Iran we conceive the system of mansions to h(Are 
received that form of which the jSizidu nakahatras and the Arab mandzil are 
the somewhat altered representatives : precisely where, and whether in the 
hands of Semitic or of Aryan races, we would not at present attempt to say. 
There are, as has been noticed above, traces of an Iranian system to be 
found in the Bundehesh; but this is a work which, although probably not 
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later than the times of Persia’s independence under her Sassanian rulers, 
can pretend to no high antiquity, and no like traces have as yet been 
pointed out in the earliest Iranian memorial, the Zendavesta. Weber 
(Ind. Literaturgeschichte, p. 221), on the other hand, sees in the mazzaloth 
and mazzaroth of the Scriptures (Job xxxviii. 32; II Kings xxiii. 6) — ^words 
radically akin with the Arabic manzil — vindications of the early existence of 
the system in question among the western Semites, and suspects for it a 
Chaldaio origin: but the allusions appear to us too obscure and equivocal 
to be relied upon as proof of this, nor is it easy to believe that such a 
method of division of the heavens should have prevailed so far to the west, 
and from so ancient a time, without our hearing of it from the Greeks; 
and especially, if it formed a part of the Chaldaic astronomy. This point, 
however, may fairly be passed over, as one to be determined, perhaps, by 
future investigations, and not of essential importance to the present inquiry. 
I’he question of originality is at least definitely settled adversely to the 
claims of both the Hindu and the Arab systems, and can only lie between 
the Chinese and that fourth system from which the other two have together 
descended. And as concerns these, we are willing to accept the solution 
which is furnished us by the researches of M. Jiiot, supported as we 
conceive it to be by the general probabilities of the case. Any one who 
will trace out, by the help of a celestial globe or map,* the positions of 
the Chinese determinatives, cannot fail to perceive their general approach 
to a great circle of the sphere which is independent of the ecliptic, .and 
which accords more nearly with the equator of B.C. 2350 than with any 
ether later one. The full explanations and tables of positions given by 
Biot (Journ. d. Sav., 1840, pp. 243-254) also furnish evidence of a kind 
appreciable by all, that the system may have had the origin which Le 
attributes to it, and that, allowing for the limitations imposed upon it by 
its history, it is consistent with itself, and well enough adapted to the 
purposes for which it was designed. With the positions of its determina- 
tive stars seem to have agreed those of the constellations adopted by the 
common parent of the Hindu and Arab systems, excepting in five or six 
points : those points being where the Chinese make their one unaccountable 
leap from the head to the belt of Orion, and again, where the sieu are drawn 
ofiE far to the southward, in the constellations Hydra and Crater : and this, 
in our view, looks much more as if the series of the aieu were the original, 
whose guidance had been closely followed excepting in a few cases, than 
as if the asterisms composing the other systems had been independently 
selected from the groups of stars situated along the zodiac, with the inten- 
tion of forming a zodiacal series. It is easy to see, farther, how the single 


* We propose to furnish at tbs close of this publication, in connection with the 
additional notes, such a map of the zodiacal zone of the heavens as will sufficiently 
illustrate the character and mutual relations of the three systems compared. 
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determinatives of the sieu should have become the nuclei for constellations 
such as are presented by the other systems; but if, on the contrary, the 
sieu had been selected by the Chinese, in each case, from groups previously 
constituted, there appears no reason why their brightest stars should not 
have been chosen, as they were chosen later by the Hindus in the establish- 
ment of junction-stars for the asterisms. 

We would suggest, then, as the theory best supported by all the 
evidence thus far elicited, that a Imowledge of the Chinese astronomy, and 
with it the Chinese system of division of the heavens into twenty-eight 
mansions, was carried into Western Asia at a period not much later than 
B.G. 1100, and was there adopted by some western people, either Semitic 
or Iranian. That in their hands it received a new form, such as adapted 
it to a ruder and less scientific method of observation, the limiting stars 
of the mansions being converted into zodiacal groups or constellations, 
and in some instances altered in position, so as to bo brought nearer to 
the general planetary path of the ecliptic. That in this changed form, 
having become a means of roughly determining and describing the places 
and movements of the planets, it passed into the keeping of the Hindus — 
very probably along with the first knowledge of the planets themselves — 
and entered upon an independent career of history in India. That it still 
maintained itself in its old seat, leaving its traces later in the Bundehesh; 
and that it made its way so far westward as finally to become known to, 
and adopted by, the Arabs. The farther modifications introduced into it 
by the latter people all have in view a single purpose, that of establishing 
iXs stations in the immediate neighbourhood of the ecliptic : to this puipose 
the whole Arab system is not less constantly faithful than is the Chinese 
to its own guiding principle. The Hindu sustains in this respect but an 
unfavourable comparison with the others: the arbitrary introduction, in 
the 15th, 22nd, 23rd, and 24th asterisms, of remote northern stars, greatly 
impairs its unity, and also furnishes an additional argument of no slight 
force against its originality; for, on the one hand, the derivation of the 
others from it becomes thereby vastly more difficult, and, on the other, 
we can hardly believe that a system of organic Indian growth could have 
become disfigured in India by such inconsistencies; they wear the aspect, 
rather, of arbitrary alterations made, at the time of its adoption, in an 
institution imported from abroad. 

It might, at first sight, appear that the adoption by the Arabs of the 
manzil corresponding to Acjvini as the first of their series indicated that 
they had derived it from India posterior to the transfer by the Hindus 
of the first rank from Krttika, the first of the sieu, to A^vini : but the 
circumstance seems readily to admit of another interpretation. The names 
of many of the Arab mansions show the influence of the Greek astronomy, 
being derived from the Greek constellations ; the same influence would 
fully explain an arrangement which made the series begin with the group 
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coinciding most nearly with the beginning of the Greek zodiac. The 
transfer on the part of the Hindus, likewise, was unquestionably made at 
the time of the general reconstruction of their astronomical system under 
the influence of western science. The two series are thus to be regarded 
as having been brought into accordance in this respect by the separate’ and 
independent working of the same cause. 

M. Biot insists strongly, as a proof of the non-originality of the 
system of asterisrns among the Hindus, upon its gross and palpable lack 
of adaptedness to the purpose for which they used it; he compares it to 
a gimlet out of which they have tried to make a saw. In this view we 
can by no means agree with him : we would rather liken it to a hatchet, 
which, with its edge dulled and broken, has been turned and made to do 
duty as a hammer, and which is not ill suited to its new and coarser office. 
Indeed, taking the Hindu system in its more perfect and consistent form, 
as applied by the Arabs, and comparing it with the Chinese sieu at any 
t^mc within the past two thousand years, we are by no means sure that 
the advantage in respect to adaptation would not be generally pronounced 
to be upon the side of the former. The distance of many of the sieu during 
that period from the equator, the faintness of some among them, the great 
irregularity of their intervals, render them anything but a model system 
for measuring distances in right ascension. On the other hand, to adopt 
a series of conspicuous constellations along the zodiac, by their proximity 
to which the movements of the planets shall be marked, is no unmotived 
proceeding : just such a division of the ecliptic among twelve constellations 
preceded and led the way to the Greek method of measuring by signs, 
having exact limits, and independent of the groups of stars which originally 
gave name to them. M. Biot’s error lies in his misapprehension, in two 
important respects, of the character of the Hindu asterisrns: in the first 
place, he constantly treats them as if they were, like the sieu, single stars, 
the intervsils between whose circles of declination constituted the accepted 
divisions of the zodiac; and in the second place, he assumes them to have 
been established for the purpose of marking the moon’s daily progress from 
point to point along the ecliptic. Now, as regards the first of these points, 
we have already shown above that the conversion of the Chinese determina- 
tives into constellations took place, in all probability, before their introduc- 
tion to the knowledge of the Hindus : there is, indeed, an entire unanimity 
of evidence to the effect that the Hindu system is from its inception one 
of groups of stars: this is conclusively shown by the original dual and 
plural names of the asterisrns, or by their otherwise significant titles— 
compare especially those of the 13th and 25th of the series. The selection 
of a “ junction-star to represent the asterism appears to be something 
comparatively modem: we regard it as posterior to the reconstruction of 
the Hindu astronomy upon a truly scientific basis, and the determination, 
by calculation, of the precise places of the planets: this would naturally 
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awaken a desire for, and lead to, a similarly exact determination of the 
position of some star representing each asterism, which might be employed 
in the calculation of conjunctions, for astrological purposes; the astronomical 
uses of the system being no longer of much account after the division of the 
ecliptic into signs. And the choice of the junction-star has fallen, in the 
majority of cases, not upon the Chinese determinative itself but upon some 
other and more conspicuous member of the group originally formed about 
the latter. Again, there is an entire absence of evidence that the 
portions of the asterisms, or the arcs of the ecliptic named from them, 
were ever measured from junction-star to junction-star: whatever may 
be the discordance among the different authorities respecting their extent 
and limits, they are always freely, and often arbitrarily, taken from parts 
of the ecliptic adjacent to, or not far removed from, the successive 
constellations. 

As regards the other point noticed, it is, indeed, not at all to be 
wondered at that M. Biot should treat the Hindu nahshatraa as a system 
bearing special relations to the moon, since, by those who have treated 
of them, they have always been styled “ houses of the moon,** “ moon- 
stations,** “ lunar asterisms,** and the like. Nevertheless, these designa- 
tions seem to be founded only in carelessness, or in misapprehension. In 
the Surya-Siddhanta, certainly, there is no hint to be discovered of any 
particular connection between them and the moon, and for this reason we 
have been careful never to translate the term nakshatra by any other word 
than simply “ asterism.’* Nor does the case appear to have been other- 
wise from the beginning. No one of the general names for the asterisms 
{nakshatra j bha, dhishnya) means literally anything more than “ star ** 
or ‘‘ constellation **: their most ancient and usual appellation, nakshatra, 
as a word of doubtful etymology (it may be radically akin with nakta, nox, 

** night ’*), but it is not infrequently met with in the Vedic writings, 
with the general signification of star,** or “ group of stars **: the moon 
is several times designated as “ sovereign of the nakshatras/* but evidently 
in no other sense than that in which we style her “ queen of night; ** 
for the same title is in other passages given to the sun, and even also to 
the Milky Way. When the name came to be especially applied to the 
system of zodiacal asterisms, we have seen above that a single one of the 
series, the 5th, was placed under the regency of the moon, as another, 
the 13th, under that of the sun : this, too, by no means looks as if the 
whole design of the system was to mark the moon's daily motions. 
Naturally enough, since the moon is the most conspicuous of the nightly 
luminaries, and her revolutions more rapid and far more important than 
those of the others, the asterisms would practically be brought into much 
more frequent use in connection with her movements : their number, like- 
wise, being nearly accordant with the number of days of her sidereal 
revolution, could not but tempt those who thus employed them to set up 
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an artificial relation between the two. Hence the Arabs distinctly call 
their divisions of the zodiac, and* the constellations which mark them, 
“ houses of the moon,** and, until the researches of M. Biot, no one, so 
far as we arc aware, had ever questioned that the number of the asterisms 
or mansions, wherever found, was derived from and dependent on that of 
the days in the moon’s revolution. It was most natural, then, that 
Western scholars, having first made acquaintance with the Arab system, 
should, on finding the same in India, call it by the same name: nor is 
it very strange, even, that Ideler should have gone a step farther, and 
applied the familiar title of “ lunar stations ** to the Chinese sieu also; 
an error for which he is sharply criticised by M. Biot (Journ. d. Sav., 1869, 
p. 480). The latter cites from al-Biruni (Journ. d. Sav., 1845, p. 49; 1859, 
pp. 487-8) two passages derived by him from Varaha-mihira and Brahma- 
gupta respectively, in which are recorded attempts to establish a systematic 
relation between the asterisms and the moon’s true and mean daily motions. 
One of these passages is exceedingly obscure, and both are irreconcilable 
with one another, and with what we know of the system of asterisms from 
other sources : two conclusions, however, bearing upon the present matter, 
are clearly derivable from them: first, that, as the “portions ** assigned 
to the asterisms had no natural and fixed limits, it was possible for any 
Hindu system-maker so to define them as to bring them into a connection 
with the moon’s daily motions: and secondly, that such a connection was 
never deemed an essential feature of the system, and hence no one form 
of it was generally recognized and accepted. The considerations adduced 
by us above are, wc thinly, fully sufficient to account for any such isolated 
attempts at the establishment of a connection as al-Biruni, who naturally 
sought to find in the Hindu nakshairaa the correlatives of his own mandzil 
aUkamar, was able to discover among the works of Hindu astronomers : 
there is no good reason why we should deprive the former of their true 
character, which is that of zodiacal constellations, rudely marking out 
divisions of the ecliptic, and employable for all the purposes for which 
such a division is demanded. 

The reason of the variation in the number of the asterisms, which 
are reckoned now as twenty-eight and now as twenty-seven, is a point of 
no small difficulty in the history of the system. M. Biot makes the acute 
suggestion that the omission of Abhijit from the series took place because 
the mansion belonging to that asterism was on the point of becoming 
extinguished, the circle of declination of its junction-star being brought by 
the precession to a coincidence with that of the junction-star of the preced- 
ing asterism about A.D. 972. But it has been shown above that M. Biot's 
view of the nature of a nakshatra — ^that it is, namely, the arc of the ecliptic 
intercepted between the circles of declination of iwo successive junction- 
stars — is altogether erroneous : however nearly those circles might approach 
one another, there would still be no difficulty in assigning to each asterism 
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its portion from the neighbouring region of the ecliptic. Again, this 
explanation would not account for the early date of the omission of 
Abhijit, which, as already noticed, is found wanting in one of the most 
ancient lists, that of the Taittiriya-Sanhita. It is to be observed, more- 
over, that M. Biot, in calculating the period of Abhijit *s disappearance, 
has adopted r Sagittarii as the junction-star of Uttara-Ashadha, while we 
have shown above that cr, and not r, is to be so regarded : and this substi- 
tution would defer until several centuries later the date of coincidence of 
the two circles of declination. According to the Hindu measurements, 
indeed (see the table of positions of the junction- stars, near the beginning 
of this note), Abhijit is farther removed from the preceding asterism, both 
in polar longitude and in right ascension, than are five of the other asterisms 
from their respective predecessors : nor does the Hindu astronomical system 
acknowledge or make allowance for the alteration of position of the circles 
of declination under the influence of the precession: their places, as data 
for the calculation of conjunctions, are ostensibly laid down for all future 
time. Bor these various reasons, M. Biot’s explanation is to be rejected 
as insufficient. A more satisfactory one, in our opinion, may be found 
in the fact, illustrated above (see Fig. 31, beginning of this note), that the 
asterisms are in general so distributed as to accord quite well with a 
division of the ecliptic into twenty-seven equal portions, but not with a 
division into twenty-eight equal portions; that the region where they are 
too much crowded together is that from the 20th to the 23rd asterism, 
and that, among those situated in this crowded quarter, Abhijit is farthest 
removed from the ecliptic, and so is more easily left out than any of the 
others, in dividing the ecliptic into portions. We cannot consider it at 
all doubtful that Abhijit is as originally and truly a part of the system of 
asterisms as any other constellation in the series, which is properly com- 
posed of twenty-eight members, and not of twenty-seven : the analogy of 
the other systems, and the fact that treatises like this Siddhanta, which 
reckon only twenty-seven divisions of the ecliptic, are yet obliged, in 
treating of the asterisms as constellations, to regard them as twenty-eight, 
are conclusive upon this point. The whole difficulty and source of dis- 
cordance seems to lie in this — how shall there , in any systematic method 
of division of the ecliptic, be found a place and a portion for a twenty-eighth 
asterism? The Khanda-Kataka, as cited by al-Biruni— in making out, by 
a method which is altogether irrespective of the actual positions of the 
asterisms with reference to the zodiac, the accordance already referred to 
between their portions and the moon’s daily motions — allots to Abhijit so 
much of the ecliptic as is equivalent to the mean motion of the moon 
during the part of a day by which her revolution exceeds twenty -seven days. 
Others allow it a share in the proper portions of the two neighbouring 
asterisms : thus the Muhurta-Mala, a late work, of date unknown to us, 
says : ** the last quarter of Uttara-Ash&dh& and the first fifteenth of (^lavana 

31 
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together constitute Abhijit : it is so to be accounted when twenty-eight 
asterisms are reckoned; not otherwise/' Ordinarily, however, the division 
of the ecliptic into twenty-seven equal portions " is made, and Abhijit 
is simply passed by in their distribution. After the introduction of the 
modern method of dividing the circle into degrees and minutes, this last 
way of settling the difficulty would obviously receive a powerful support, 
and an increased currency, from the fact that a division by twenty-seven 
gave each portion an even number of minutes, 800, while a division by 
twenty-eight yielded the awkward and unmanageable quotient 771^. 

Much yet remains to be done, before the history an<l use of the system 
of asterisms, as a [)art of the ancient Hindu astronomy and astrology, shall 
be fully understood. There is in existence an abundant literature, ancient 
and modern, upon the subject, wliich will doubtless at some time provoke 
laborious investigation, and repay it with interesting results. To us hardly 
any of that literature is accessible, and only the final results of wide- 
extended and long-continued studies upon it could be in place here. We 
have already allotted to the uahfthalras more space than to some may seem 
advisable : our excuse must be the interest of the history of the system, as 
part of the ancient history of the rise and spread of astronomical science; 
the importance attaching to the researches of M. Biot, the inadequate 
attention hitherto paid them, and the recent renewal of their discussion 
in the Journal des Savants; and finally and especially, the fact that in and 
with the asterisms is bound up the whole history of Hindu astronomy, prior 
to its transformation under the overpowering influence of western science. 
In the modern astronomy of India, the nahshafras are of subordinate conse- 
quence only, and appear as hardly more than reminiscences of a former 
order of things : from the Surya-Siddhanta might be struck out every line 
referring to them, without serious alteration of the character of the treatise. 

Before bringing this note to a close, we present, in the annexed table, 
a comparison of the true longitudes and latitudes of the junction-stars of 
the twenty-eight asterisms, as derived by calculation from the positions 
stated in our text, with the actual longitudes and latitudes of the stars with 
which they are probably to be identified. In a single case (the 27th 
asterism), we compare the longitude of one star and the latitude of another; 
the reason of this is explained above, in connection with the identification 
of the asterism. We add columns giving the errors of the Hindu deter- 
minations of position: in that for the latitude north direction is regarded 
as positive, and south direction as negative. 

Upon examining the column of errors of latitude presented in this 
table, it will be seen that they are too considerable, and too irregular, both 
in amount and in direction, to be plausibly accounted for otherwise than as 
direct errors of observation and calculation. The grossest of them, as 
has already been pointed out, are committed in the measurement of southern 
latitudes^ when of considerable amount, and they are all in the same 
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Poeitions, and Errors of Position, of the Junction-Stars of the A8terism$. 



direction, giving the star a place too far to the nortli. The column of 
errors in longitude, on the other hand, shows a very marked preponderance 
of minus errors, their siun being 33° 54', while the sum of, plus errors is 
only 7° 62'. Upon taking the difference of these sums, and dividing, it by 
twienty-elg^t, we find the average error of longitude to be-6B',*the greatest 
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deviation from it in either direction being -2° 4' and 4* 8“ 27'.* So far aa 
this goes, it would indicate that the Hindu measurements of position were 
made from a vernal equinox situated about 1® to the eastward of that of 
A.D. 660, and so at a time seventy years previous to the date we have 
assumed for them, or about A.D. 490. In our present ignorance of the 
methods of observation employed by the Hindus for this purpose, such a 
determination of date cannot, indeed, be relied upon as exact or conclusive, 
yet it is the best and surest that we can attain. The general conclusion, 
at any rate, stands fast, that the positions of the junction-stars of the 
asterisms were fixed not far from the time when the vernal equinox coincided 
with the initial point of the Hindu sidereal sphere, or during the sixth 
century of our era. 

Since, according to the Hindu theory, the initial point of the sidereal 
sphere is also, for all time, the mean place of the vernal equinox, which 
always reverts to it after a libration of 27® in either direction (see above, 
iii. 9-12), we are not surprised to find the positions of the asterisms primarily 
defined upon the supposition of their coincidence. But it is not a little 
strange that the effect of the precession in altering the direction of the 
circles of declination drawn through the junction- stars, and so the polar 
longitudes and latitudes of the latter, should be made no account of (see, 
however, the latter half of v. 12, below, and the note upon it), and that 
directions for calculating the conjunctions of the planets with the asterisms 
according to their positions as thus stated should be given (vv. 14-15), 
unaccompanied by any hint that a modification of the data of the process 
would ever be found necessary. This carelessness is perhaps to be regarded 
as an additional evidence of the small importance attached, after the recon- 
struction of the Hindu astronomy, to calculations in which the asterisms 
were concerned; although it also tends strongly to prove what we have 
suggested above (note to iii. 9-12), that in the construction of the Hindu 
astronomical system the precession was ignored altogether. It is to be 
noticed that the two systems of yogas (see above, ii. 65, and additional 
note upon that passage), originally founded upon actual conjunctions with 
the asterisms, have been divorced from any real connection with them. 
A like consideration might restrain us from accepting the determinations of 
position here presciilcd ns the best results wJiicb Hindu observers and 
rnstrumeiitR wer^ e-apabl#’ <»[ Mit«ming; \et, in the absence of other tests 


In a comparison in which a high degree of exactness was desired, and was not, 
in the nature of the case, unattainable, it would of course be necessary to take into 
account the proper motions of the stars compared. This we have not thought it worth 
while, in the present instance, to do. We may remark, however, that tjie junction-star 
of the 15th asteriam, Ateturua, has a much greater proper motion than any other in 
the series; and that, if this were allowed for, according to its value as determined by 
Myiyp (Mem. Boy. Astr. Soo.f vol. six, 4to, 1851), the Hindu error of longitude would 
he dimbiBbed ahaut 22^ hut that of latitude increased about 85'. 
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of their powers, we cannot well help drawing the conclusion that the 
accuracy of a Hindu observation is not to be rebed on within a degree or 
two. 


10. Agastya is at the end of Gemini, anti eighty degrees 
south ; and Mrgavyadha is situated in tlie twentieth degree of 
Gemini ; 

11. His latitude (vikshepa), reckoned from his point of 
declination (apakrama), is forty degrees south : Agni (huiabhuj) 
and Brahmahrdaya are in Taurus, the twenty-second degree ; 

12. And they are removed in latitude {vAkshipta), northward, 
eight and thirty degrees respectively. . . . 

Jn connection with the more proi)er subject of this chapter we also 
have laid before us, here and in a subsequent passage (vv. 20-21), the 
defined positions of a few fixed stars which are not included in the system 
of zodiacal asterisms. The definition is made in the same manner as before, 
by polar longitudes and latitudes. It is not at all difficult to identify the 
stars referred to in these verses; they were correctly pointed out by 
Colebrooke, in his article already cited (As. Bes., vol. ix). Agastya is a 

Navis, or Canopus, a star of the first magnitude, and one of the most 

brilliant in the southern heavens. Its remote southern position, only 37° 
from the pole, renders it invisible to an observer stationed much to the 
northward of the Tropic of Cancer. Its Hindu name is that of one of the 
old Vedic rshis, or inspired sages. The comparison of its true position with 
that assigned it by our text — which, in this instance, does not require to be 
reduced to true longitude and latitude — ^is as follows: 

Agastya ... 90° 0' ... 80° 0 S. 

Canopus ... Srr 4' ... 76" 50' S. 

I’he error of position is here very cOusiderubJe. Mud fhr* vuriahon*- 
the other authorities from the dots of our are correspondingly greal. 
The fiiddh&nta-i^iroma^i and (according to Colebrooke) the Brahma- 
Siddhanta give Agastya 87® of polar longitude, and 77° of latitude, which 
is a fair approximation to the truth : the Graha-Laghava also places it 
correctly in lat. 76° 8., but makes its longitude only 80°, which is as gross 
an error as that of the Sury a- Siddhanta, but in the opposite direction. 
The (JJakalya-Sanhita agrees precisely with our treatise as respects the 
positions of these four starc, as it does generally in the numerical data of 
its astronomical system. 
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Mpgavyadha, deer-hunter ** — ^it is also called Lubdhaka, “ hunter ' — 

is a Canis Majoris, or Sirius, the brightest of the fixed stars : 

Mrgsvyldha ... 76* 23' ... 89* 52' 8. 

Siriug ... 84* r ... 39* 32' S. 

Here, while all authorities agree with the correct determination of the 
latitude of Sirius presented by our text, the Siddh&nta-Ciroma^i etc. 
greatly reduce its error of longitude, by giving the star 86°, instead of 80®, 
of polar longitude: the Graha-Laghava reads 81"^. 

The star named after the god of fire, Agni, and called in the text by 
one of his frequent epithets, hutahhujf “ devourer of the sacrifice," is the 
one which is situated at the extremity of the northern horn of the (Bull, 
or Tauri : it alone of the four is of the second magnitude only : 

Agoi ... 54* 6' ... 7* 44' N. 

fi Tauri ... 62* 82' ... 6“ 22' N. 

The very gross error in the determination of the longitude of this star 
is but slightly reduced by the Graha-Laghava, which gives it 58°, instead 
of 52°, of polar longitude. The Siddhanta-Ciromani and Brahma-Siddh&nta 
omit all notice of any of the fixed stars excepting Canopus and Sirius. 

Brahmahrdaya, " Brahma's heart," is a Aurigee or Capella: 

Brahmahrdaya ... 60* 29' ... 2S* 53' N. 

Capella ... 61" 60' ... 22* 62' N. 

The Graha-Laghava, leaving this erroneous determination of latitude 
unamended, adds a great error of longitude, in the opposite direction to 
that of our text, by giving the star 4° more of polar longitude. 

We shall present these comparisons in a tabular form at the end of the 
chapter, in connection with the other passage of similar import. 

12. . . . Having constructed a sphere, one may examine the 
corrected (sphu^a) latitude and polar longitude (dhruvaka). 

What is the true meaning and scope of this passage, is a question 
with regard to which there may be some difference of opinion. The com- 
mentator explaiuH it tis intended to Hatisfy the inquiry whether the polar 
ioi^tudes and latitudes, as stated in the text, are constant, or whether 
they are subject to variation. Now although, he says, owing to the pre- 
cession, the values of these quantities are not unalterably fixed, yet they 
are given by the text as they were at its period, and as if they were constant, 
while the astronomer is directed to determine them for his own time by 
actual observation. For this purpose he is to take such a sphere as is 
described below (chap, ziii)— -of which the principal parts, and the CQly 
ones which would be brought into use in this process, are licbps or Circles 
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representing the colures, the equator, and the ecliptic — and is to suspend 
upon its poles an additional movable circle, graduated to degrees : this 
would be, of course, a revolving circle of decimation. The sphere is next 
to be adjusted in such manner that its axis shall pomt to the pole, and that 
its horizon shall be water-level. Then, in the night, the junction-star 
of EeVati Piscium) is to be looked at through a hole in the centre of 
the instrument, and the corresponding point of the ecliptic, which is Ky 
east of the end of the constellation Pisces, is to be brought over it; after 
that, it will be necessary only to bring th(‘, revolving circle of declination, 
ns observed through the hole in the centre of the instrument, over any 
other star of which it is desired to determine the position, and its polar 
longitude and latitude may be read off directly upon the ecliptic and the 
movable circle respectively. 

Colebrooke (As. Ties., ix. 326; Essays, ii. 324) found this passage 
similarly explained in other coinmentanes upon the Surya-Siddhanta to 
which he had access, and also mca with like directions in the commentaries 
on the Siddhanta-Ciromani. 

There are, however, very serious objections to such an interpretation 
of the brief direction contained in the iext. It is altogether inconsistent 
with the whole plan and method of a Hindu astronomical ireatise to leave, 
and even to order, matters of this character to be determined by observa- 
tion. Observation has no such important place assigned to it in the astro- 
nomical system: with the exception of terrestrial longitude and latitude, 
which, in the nature of things, are beyond the reach of a treatise, it is 
intended that the astronomer should find in his text-book everything which 
he needs for the deterniination of celestial phenomena, and should resort to 
instruments and observation only by way of illustration. The sphere of 
which the construction is prescribed in the thirteenth chapter is not an 
instrument for observation : it is expressly stated to be ‘ * for the instruction 
of the pupil/* and it is encumbered with such a number and variety of 
different circles, including parallels of declination for all the asterisms and 
for the observed fixed stars, that it could not be used for any other purpose ; 
it will be noticed, too, that the commentary is itself obliged to order here 
the addition of the only appliances — the revolving circle of declination and 
the bole through the centre — which make of it an instrument for observa- 
tion. The simple and original meaning of the passage seems to be that, 
having tjonstructed a sphere in the manner to be hereafter described, one 
may examine the places of the asterisms as marked upon it, and note their 
coincidence with the actual positions of the stars in the heavens. And we 
would regard the other interpret itioii as forced upon the passage by the 
commentators, in order to avoid the difficulty pointed out by us above 
(near the end of the note on the last passage but one) and to free the 
Siddhanta from the imputation of having neglected the precessional varia- 
tion of the circles of declination. M, Biot pronounces the method of 
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observation explained by the commentators almost impracticable/’ and 
it can, accordingly, hardly be that by which the positions of the asterisms 
were at first laid down, or by which they could be made to undergo the 
necessary corrections. Another method, more in accordance with the rules 
and processes of the third chapter, and which appears to us to be more 
authentic and of higher value, is described by Colebrooke (as above) from 
the Siddhanta-Sarvabhauma, being there cited from the Siddh&nta-Sundara; 
it is as follows: 

A tube, adapted to the summit of the gnomon, is directed toward 
the star on the meridian : and the line of the tube, pointed to the star, is 
prolonged by a thread to the ground. The line from the summit of the 
gnomon to the base is the hypothenuse; the height of the gnomon is the 
perpendicular; and its distance from the extremity of the thread is the 
base of the triangle. Therefore, as the hypothenuse is to its base, so is 
the radius to a base, from which the sine of the angle, and consequently 
the angle itself, are known. If it exceed the latitude [of the place of 
observation], the declination is south; or, if the contrary, it is north. The 
right ascension of the star is calculated from the hour of night, and from 
the right ascension of the sun for that time. The declination of the corre- 
sponding point of the ecliptic being found, the sum or difference of the 
declinations, according as they are of the same or of different denominations, 
is. the distance of the star from the ecliptic. The longitude of the same 
point is computed; and from these elements, with the actual precession 
of the equinox, may be calculated the true longitude of the star; as also 
its latitude on a circle passing through the poles of the ecliptic.’’ 

The Siddhanta-Sarvabhauma also gives the true longitudes and lati- 
tudes of the asterisms, professedly as thus obtained by observation and 
calculation, and they are reported by Colebrooke in his general table of data 
respecting the asterisms. 

If we are not mistaken, the amount and character of the errors in the 
stated latitudes of the asterisms tend to prove that this, or some kindred 
process, was that by which their positions were actually determined. 

13. In Taurus, the seventeenth degree, a planet of which 
the latitude is a little more than two degrees, south, will split the 
wain of Rohini. 

The asterism Bohi^i, as has been ''.een above, is composed of the five 
principal stars in the head of Taurus, in the constellation of which is seen 
the figure of a wain. The divinity is Prajapati. The distances of its stars 
in longitude from the initial point of the sphere vary from 45® 46' (y) to 
49® 45' (a) ; hence the seventeenth degree of the second sign — ^the reckoning 
commencing at the initial point of the sphere, taken as coinciding also with 
the vernal equinox — ^is veiy nearly the middle of the wain. The latitude of 
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its stars, again, varies from 2® 86' (e) to 6° 47' {0j S. ; hence, to come into 
collision with, or to enter, the wain, a planet must have more than two 
degrees of south latitude. The Siddhanta does not inform us what would 
be the consequences of such an occurrence; that belongs rather to the 
domain of astrology than of astronomy. We citf from the Pailcatantra 
(vv. 238-241) the following description of these consequences, derived fioni 
the astrological writings of Varaha-mihira ;* 

When Saturn splits the wain of Bohini here in the world, then 
Madhava rains not upon the earth for twelve years. 

When the wain of Prajapati’s asterism is split, the earth, having 
as it were committed a sin, performs, in a manner, her surface being strewn 
with ashes and bones, the hdpdlika penance. 

“ If Saturn, Mars, or the descending node splits the wain of Eohini, 
why need I say that, in a sea of misfortune, destruction befalls the w.*rld? 

When the moon is stationed in the midst of Rohini’s wain, then 
men wander recklessly about, deprived of shelter, eating the cooked flesh 
of children, drinking water from vessels burnt by the sun.” 

Upon what conception this curious feature of the ancient Hindu 
astrology is founded, we are entirely ignorant. 

14, Calculate, as in the case of the planets, the day and 
night of the asterisms, and perform the operation for apparent 
longitude (drkkarman), as before : the rest is by the rules for the 
conjunction (melaka) of planets, using the daily motion of the 
planet as a divisor : the same is the case as regards the time. 

15. When the longitude of the planet is less than the polar 
longitude (dhruvaka) of the asterism, the conjunction (yoga) is to 
come ; when greater, it is past : when the planet is retrograding 
(vakragati), the contrary is to be recognized as true of the con- 
junction (samdgama). 

The rules given in the preceding chapter for calculating the conjunc- 
tion of two planets with one another apply, of course, with certain modih- 
cations, to the calculation of the conjunctions of the planets with the 
asterisms. The text, however, omits to specify the most important of these 
modifications — that, namely, in determining the apparent longitude of an 


* Our translation represents the verses as amended in their readings by Benfey 
(Pantschatantra etc., 2r Theil, nn. 284-287). In the third of the verses, however, the 
reading of the published text, “ moon,** would seem decidedly preferable to ^ikhi, 

** descending node; '* since the node, being always necessarily in the ecliptic, can never 
coma into collision with Bohu^t*s wain. 

32 
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^sterisxn, one part of the process prescribed in the case of a planet, the 
ayanadthkarman, or correction for ecliptic deviation, is to be omitted al- 
together; since the polar longitude of the asterism, which is given, corres- 
ponds in character with the dyana graha, or longitude of the planet as 
affected by ecliptic deviation, which must be ascertained by the ayanadrkkar- 
man. The commentary notices the omission, but offers neither explana- 
tion nor excuse for it. The other essential modification — ^that, the asterism 
being fixed, the motion of the planet alone is to be used as divisor in 
determining the place and time of the conjunction — is duly noticed. 

The inaccuracies in the Hindu process for determining apparent 
longitudes, which, as above noticed, are kept within bounds, where the 
pjanets alone are concerned, by the small amount of their latitudes, would 
be liable in the case of many of the asterisms to lead to grave errors of 
result. 

16. Of the two Phalgunis, the two Bhadrapadas, and like- 
wise the two Ashadhas, of Vicakha, A(,*vini, and Mrga^irsha 
(sdumya), the junction-star (yogatdrd) is stated to be the northern 
(iittara) : 

17. That which is the western northern star, being the 
second situated westward, that is the junction-star of Hasta ; of 
(Jravishtha it is the western : 

18. Of Jyeshtha, ^Jravana, Anuradha (maitra), and Pushya 
(bdrhaspatya) , it is the middle star : of Bliarani, Krttikii (dgneya), 
and Magha (pifrya), and likewise of Bevati. it is the southern : 

19. Of Kohini, Punarvasu (dditya), and Mula, it is the 
eastern, and so also of Aclesha (sdrpa) : in the case of each of the 
otliers, the junction-star {yogatdrakd) is the great {sthMa) one. 

We have had occasion above, in treating of the identification of the 
asterisms, to question the accuracy of some of these designations of the 
relative position of the junction-stars in the groups containing them. We 
do not regard the passage as having the same authenticity and authority 
with that in which the determinations of the polar longitudes and latitudes 
uro given; and indeed, we are inclined to suspect that all which follows the 
fifteenth verse in the chapter may be a later addition to its original content. 
It is difficult to see otherwise why the statements given in verses 20 and 
21 of the positions of certain stars should be separated from those presented 
above, in verses 10-12. A designation of the relative position of the 
junction-star in each group ought also properly to be connected with a 
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definition of the number of stare composing each, and a description of its 
configuration — such as are presented along with it by other treatises, as 
the (^&kalya-Sanhita. The first is- even in some points ambiguous unless 
accompanied by the others, since there are cases in which the same star 
has a different position in its asterism according as the latter is to be 
regarded as including a less or a greater number of stars. In this respect 
also, then, the passage looks like a disconnected fragment. Nor is the 
method of designation so clear and systematic as to inspire us with con- 
fidence in its accuracy. Upon a consideration of the whole series of 
asterisms, it is obvious that the brightest member of each group is generally 
selected as its junction-star. Hence we should expect to find a general rule 
to that effect laid down, and then the exceptions to it specially noted, 
together with the cases in which such a designation would be equivocal. 
Instead of this, we have the junction-stars of only two asterisms containing 
more than one star, namely Abhijit and (^atabhishaj, described by their 
superior brilliancy, while that of the former is no.*'- less capable of being 
pointed out by its position than are any of the others in the series. Again, 
there are cases in which it is questionable which star is meant to be pointed 
out in a group of which the constitution is not doubtful, owing to the very 
near correspondence of more than one star with the position as defined. 
And once more, where, in a single instance, a special effort has apparently 
been made to fix the position of the junction-star beyond all doubt or 
cavil, the result is a failure; for it still remains a matter of dispute how 
the description is to be understood, and which member of the group is 
intended. The case referred to is that of Hasta, which occupies nearly 
all of verse 17. That Colebrooke was not satisfied as to the meaning of the 
description is clear from the fact that he specifies, as the star referred to, 
“7 or 8 Corvi.” His translation of the verse, ** 2nd W. of 1st N. W.,'* 
conveys to us no intelligible meaning whatever, as applied to the actual 
group. He evidently understood pai^cimottaratdrdyd as a single word, 
standing by euphony for -fdrdyds, ablative of -tara. Our own rendering 
supposes it divided into the two independent words ‘pagcimottaratdrd ydf 
r.r ihe three pagcimd uttaratdrd yd. This interpretation is, in the first 
piace, supported by the corresponding passage in the C&kalya-Sanhdft, 
which reads, of Hasta, the north-western {vdyavi)- it is also the second 
western.’' Again, it applies without diflSculty to one of the stars in the 
group, namely to y, which we think most likely to be the one pointed out — 
and mainly, because either of the others would admit of being more simply 
and briefly designated, S as the northern, P as the eastern, a as the southern, 
and € as the western star. We should, then, regard the description as un- 
ambiguous, were it not for what is farther added, '' being the second 
situated westward;** for y is the first or inost westerly of the five in longi* 
tude, apd the third ip right ascension, while the second hr lox^tude 
in right ascension respectively are the two faint stars e and a. We confess 
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that we do not see how the difl&culty is to be solved without some emenda- 
tion of the text. 

We conceive ourselves to be justified, then, in regarding this passage 
as of doubtful authenticity and inferior authority : as already partaking, 
in short, of that ignorance and carelessness which has rendered the Hindu 
astronomers unable, at any time during the past thousand years, to point 
out in the heavens the complete series of the groups of stars composing 
their system of asterisrns. None of the other authorities accessible to us 
gives a description of the relative places of the junction-stars, excepting 
the (^akalya-Senhita, and our manuscript of its text is so defective and 
corrupt at this point that we are able to derive from it with confidence the 
positions of only about a third of the stars. So far, it accords with the 
Surya-Siddh&nta, save that it points out as the junction-star of Purva- 
Ashadha the brightest, instead of the northernmost, member of the group; 
and here there is a difference in the mode of designation only, and not a 
disagreement as regards the star designated. 

20. Situated five degrees eastward from Brahmahrdaya is 
Prajapati : it is at the end of Taurus, and thirty-eight degrees 
north. 

21. Apamvatsa is five degrees north from Citra : somewhat 
greater than it, as also six degrees to the north of it, is Apas. 

The three stars whose positions are defined in this passage are not 
mentioned in the (^akalya-Sanhita, nor in the Siddhanta yiromani and 
(according to Colebrooke) the Brahma-Siddhanta; only the latter of them, 
Apas, is omitted by the Graha-Laghava, being noticed in the Surya- 
Siddhanta alone. It may fairly be questioned, for the reason remarked 
above, whether the original text of our treatise itself contained the last 
two verses of this chapter ; moreover, at the end of the next chapter (ix. 18), 
where those stars are spoken of which never set heliacally, on account of 
their high northern situation, Prajapati is not mentioned among them, as 
it ought to be, if its position had been previously stated in the treatise. 
Still farther on (xiii. 9), in the description of the armillary sphere, it is 
referred to by the name of Brahma, which, according to the commentary 
on this passage, and to Colebrooke, it also customarily bears. Perhaps 
another evidence of the unauthenticity of the passage is to be seen in the 
fact that the two definitions of the polar longitude of Prajftpati do not, if 
taken in connection with verse 11, appear to agree with one another: a 
star which is 5® east from the position of Brahmahrdaya, as there stated, 
is not “ at the end of Taurus, but at its twenty-seventh degree : this may, 
however, be merely an inaccurate expression, intended to moan that the 
star is in the latter pari, or near Ihe end, of Taurus. The Graha-Lftghava, 
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vvhich defines the positions of all these stars directly, by degrees of polar 
longitude and latitude, and not by reference either to the signs or to other 
stars, gives Prajapati 61° of polar longitude, or 6° more than it assigned 
to Brahmahrdaya ; it also adds 1° to the polar latitude as stated in our 
text. The star referred to can hardly be any other than that in the head 
of the Wagoner, or 8 Aurigee (4): 

Praj&pati 67*11' ... 86* 49' N. 

8 AurigiB ... 69* 54' . . 30* 49' N. 

The error of latitude is about the same with that which was committed 
with reference to Brahmahrdaya, or Capolla. Why so faint and incon- 
spicuous n star should be found among the few of which the Hindu astrono- 
mers have taken particular notice is not easy to discover. 

The position of the star named Apamvatsa, “ Waters’ Child,*’ is 
described in our text by reference to Citra, or Spica Virginis : it is said to 
be in the same longitude, 180°, and 6° farther north; and this, since Citra 
itself is in lat. 2° S., would make the latitude of Apamvatsa 3° N. The 
Graha-Laghava gives it this latitude directly, and also makes its longitude 
agree with that of Spica, which, as already noticed, it places at the distance 
of 183° from the origin of the sphere. Apas, “ Waters ” (the commentary, 
however, treats the word as a singular masculine, Apa), is put 6° north of 
Ap&mvatsa, or in lat. 9° N. It is identified by Colebrooke with 8 Virginis 
(8). and doubtless correctly : 

Apas ... 176* 33' .. 8* 16' N. 

a Virginis ... 171*28' .. 8* 38' N. 

(.^olebrooke pronounces Ap&mvatsa to comprise “ the nebulous stars 
marked b 1, 2, 3 ” in Virgo. W^ can find, however, no such stars upon 
any map, or in any catalogue, accessible to us, and hence presume that 
Colebrooke must have been misled here by some error of the authority on 
which he relied. There is, on the other hand, a star, $ Virginis (4), situated 
directly between Spiea and 8, and at such a distance from each as shows 
almost beyond question that it is the star intended : 

Apimvatsa ... 178* 48' ... 2* 46' N. 

4 Virginis ... 173*12' ... 1*46'N. 

It is not less difficult in this than in the former case to account for the 
selection of these stars, among the hundreds equalling or excelling them in 
brilliancy, as objects of special attention to the astronomical observers of 
ancient India. Perhaps we have here only the scattered and disconnected 
fragments of a more complete and shapely system of stellar astronomy, 
which flourished in India before the scientific reconstruction of the Hindu 
astronomy transferred the field of labor of the astronomer from the skies 
to his text-books and his tables of calculation. 
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The annexed table gives a comparative view of the positions of the 
seven stars spoken of in this and a preceding passage (vv. JO-12) as defined 
by our text and as determined by modern observers ; 


Posifione of certain Fixed Stars, 


Name. 

Hindu Position : 

True position : 

Star compared. 

pol. long. 

pol. lat. 

long. 

tet 

long. 

lat. 


o 

f 

0 

/ 

o / 

o / 

o / 

o / 


Agastya, 

go 

0 

80 

0 S. 

90 0 

80 0 8. 

86 4 

76 60 8. 

a Argbs, Canopus. 

Mrgavyadba, 

80 

0 

40 

0 8. 

76 23 

39 62 a. 

64 7 

89 32 8. 

a Canis Maj-, Sirius. 

Agni, 

62 

0 

8 

0 N. 

64 6 

7 44 N. 

62 32 

6 22 N. 

$ Tauri. 

Brahmabrdaya, 

62 

0 

30 

ON. 

60 29 

28 63 N. 

61 50 

22 62 N. 

a AurigflD, Capella. 

1 

PrajApati, 

67 

0 

38 

0 N. 

67 11 

36 49 N. 

69 64 

30 49 K. 

A Aurigffi. 

ApAmvatsa, 

180 

0 

3 

0 N. 

178 48 

2 46 N. 

178 12 

1 45 N. 

B Virginia, 

Apas, 

1 

180 

0 

i 

0 N. 

176 23 

8 16 N. 

171 28 

8 38 N. 

6 Virgiois. 


The gross errors in the determinations of position of these stars give 
us a yet lower idea of the character of Hindu observations than we derived 
from our examination of the junction-stars of the asterisms. 

The essay of Colebrooke in the ninth volume of the Asiatic Kesearches, 
to which we have already so often referred, gives farther information of 
much interest respecting such matters connected with the Hindu astronomy 
of the fixed stars as are passed without notice in our treatise. He states 
the rules laid down by different authorities for calculating the time of 
heliacal rising of Agastya, or Canopus, upon which depends the performance 
of certain religious ceremonies. He also presents a view of the Hindu 
doctrine of the Seven Sagos, or rshis, by which name are known the bright 
stars in Ursa Major forming the well-known constellation of the Wain, or 
Dipper. To these stars the ancient astronomers of India, and many of the 
modern upon their authority, have attributed an independent motion about 
the pole of the heavens, at the rate of 8' yearly, or of a complete revolu- 
tion in 2700 years. The Surya-Siddhanta alludes in a later passage (xiii. 9) 
to the Seven Sages, but it evidently is to be understood as rejecting the 
theory of their proper motion, which is also ignored by the Siddhani^i- 
(^iromani. That so absurd a dogma should have originated and gained a 
general currency in India, and that it should still maintain itself in many 
of the astronomical text-books, is, however, too striking and significant a 
circumstance to be left out of sight in estimating the character of the 
ancient and native Hindu astronomy. 




CHAPTER IX. 


Of Heijacal Risings and Settings. 

Contents : — 1, subject of the chapter; 2-3, under what circumstances, and at which 
horizon, the planets rise and set heliacally; 4-5, method of calculating their dis- 
tances in oblique ascension from the sun; 6-9, distances from the sun at which 
they disappear and re-appear; 10-11, how to find the time of heliacal setting or 
rising, past or to come; 1215, distances from the sun at which the asterisms and 
fixed stars disappear and re-appear; 16-17, mode of determining their times of 
rising and setting; 18, what asterisms and stars never set heliacally. 

1. Now is set forth the knowledge of the risings (udaya) and 
settings (astamaya) of the heavenly bodies of inferior brilliancy, 
whose orbs are overwhelmed by the rays of the sun. 

The terms used for the heliacal settings and risings of the heavenly 
bodies, or their disappearance in the sun’s neighbourhood and their return 
to visibility, are precisely the same with those employed to denote their 
rising {udaya) and setting {asia, asiamaya, axtanidna) above and below 
the horiKon. The title of the chapter, udaydsiddhikdra, is literally trans- 
lated in our heading. 

2. Jupiter, Mars, and Saturn, when their longitude is 
greater than that of the sun, go to tlieir setting in the west ; when 
it is less, to tlieir rising in the east : so likewise Venus and Mercury, 
when retrograding. 

if. The moon, Mercury, and Venus, having a swifter motion, 
go to their setting in the east when of less longitude than the sun ; 
when of greater, to their rising in the west. 

These specifications are of obvious meaning and evident correctness. 
The planets which have a slower motion than the sun, and so are overtaken 
by him, make their last appearance in the west, after sunset, and emerge 
again into visibility in the east, before sunrise ; of those which move mere 
rapidly than the sun, the contrary is true : Venus and Mercury belong to 
either class, according as their apparent motion is retrograde or direct. 

4. Calculate the longitudes of tlie sun and of the planet — in 
the west, for the time of sunset ; in the east, for that of sunrise — 
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and then make also the calculation of apparent longitude (dfkkar- 
man) of the planet. 

5. Then the ascensional equivalent, in respirations, of the 
interval between the two (lagndntaraprdnds) will give, when 
divided by sixty, the degrees of time (kdldngds ) ; or, in the west, 
the ascensional equivalent, in respirations, of the interval between 
the two when increased each by six signs. 

Whether a planet will or will not be visible in the west after sunset, 
or in the east before sunrise, is in this treatise made to depend solely upon 
the interval of time by which its setting follows, or its rising precedes, that 
of the sun, or upon its distance from the sun in oblique ascension; to the 
neglect of those other circumstances — as the declination of the two bodies, 
and the distance and direction of the planet from the ecliptic — ^which 
variously modify the limit of visibility as thus defined. The ascertainment 
of the distance in oblique ascension, then, is the object of the rules given 
in these verses. In explaining th3 method of the process, we will consider 
first the case of a calculation made for the eastern horizon. The time of 
sunrise having been determined, the true longitudes and rates of motion 
of the sun and the planet in question are found for that moment, as also 
the latitude of tlie planet. Owing to the latter's removal in latitude from 
the ecliptic, it will not pass the horizon at the same moment with the 
point of the ecliptic which determines its longitude, and the point with 
which it does actually rise must be found by a separate process. This is 
accomplished by calculating the apparent longitude of the planet, according 
to the method taught in the seventh chapter. There is nothing in the 
language of the text which indicates that the calculation is not to be made 
in full, as there prescribed, and for the given moment of sunrise: as so 
conducted, however, it would evidently yield an erroneous result; for, the 
planet being above the horizon, the point of the ecliptic to which it is then 
referred by a circle through the north and south points of the horizon is 
not the one to which it was referred by the horizon itself at the moment 
of its own rising. The commentary removes this difficulty, by specifying 
that the dkshadrkkarman, or that part of the process which gives the 
correction for latitude, is to be performed only as taught in the first half- 
verse — ^that is, according to the former part of vii, 8, which contains the 
rule for determining the amount of the correction at the horizon — omitting 
the after process, by which its value is made to correspond to the altitude 
of the planet at the given time. Having thus ascertained the points of 
the ecliptic which rise with the sun and with the planet respectively, the 
corresponding equatorial interval, or the distance of the planets in oblique 
ascension, is found by a rule already given (iii. fiO). The result is expressed 
in respirations of sidereal time, which are equivalent to minutes of the 
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equator (see above, i. 11-12); they are reduced to degrees by dividing by 
sixty: and the degrees thus found receive the technical name of time- 
degrees ” (kAldngds, kdlabhdgds); they are also called below “ degrees of 
setting (astdngda), and " degrees of visibility " 

If the planet for which the calculation is made has greater longitude 
than the sun, the process, being adapted to the time of sunset, and to the 
western horizon, requires a slight modification, owing to the fact that the 
equivalents of the signs in oblique ascension (iii. 42-46) are given only 
as Pleasured at the eastern horizon. Since 180 degrees of the ediptio are 
always above the horizon, any given point of the ecliptic will set at the 
same moment that another 180° distant from it rises; by adding, then, 
sjx signs to the calculated positions of the sim and the planet, and ascer- 
taining, by iii. 50, the ascensional difierence of the two points so found, 
the interval between the setting of the sun and that of the planet will be 
determined. 

Before going on to explain how, from the result thus obtained, the 
time of the planet’s disappearance or re-appearance may be derived, the 
text defines the distances from the sun, in oblique ascension or degrees 
of time,” at which each planet is visible. 

6. The degrees of setting (astdnQds) are, for Jupiter eleven ; 
for Saturn, fifteen ; for Mars, moreover, they are seventeen : 

7. Of Venus, the setting in the west and the rising in the 
east take place, by reason of her greatness, at eight degrees ; the 
setting in the east and the rising in the west occur, owing to her 
inferior size, at ten degrees : 

8. So also Mercury makes his setting and rising at a distance 
from the sun of twelve or fourteen degrees, according as be is 
retrograding or rapidly advancing. 

9. At distances, in degrees of time (kdlabhdgds), greater 
than these, the planets become visible to men ; at less distances 
they become invisible, their forms being swallowed up (grasta) 
by the brightness of the sun. 

The moon, it will be notioed, is oxnitted here; her heliacal rising and 
setting are treated of at the beginning of the next following chapter. 

In the case of Mercury and Venus, the limit of risibility is at a greater 
or less distance from the sun according as the planet is approaching its 
inferior or superior conjunction, the din^ution of the illuminated portion 
of the disk being more than compensated by the enlargement of the disk 
itself when seen so much nearer to the earth. 

83 
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Ptolemy treats, in the last three chapters (ziii. 7-9) of his work, of 
the disappearance and re-appearance of the planets in the neighbourhood 
of the sun, and defines the limits of visibility of each planet when in the 
sign Cancer, or where the equator and ecliptic are nearly parallel. His 
limits are considerably different from those defined in our text, being, for 
Saturn, 14°; for Jupiter, 12° 46'; for Mars, 14° 30'; for Venus and Mercury, 
in the west, 6° 40' and 11° 80' respectively. 

10. The difference, in minutes, between the numbers thus 
stated and the planet’s degrees of time (kdUnQds), when divided 
by the difference of daily motions — or, if the planet be retrograding, 

1 v the sum of daily motions — gives a result whicli is the time, in 
days, etc. 

11. The daily motions, multiplied by the corresponding as- 
censional equivalents (tallagndsavas) , and divided by eighteen 
hundred, give the daily motions in time {kdlagati) ; by means of 
these is found the distance, in days etc., of the time past or to 
come. 

Of these two verses, the second prescribes so essential a modification 
of the process taught in the first, that their arrangement might have been 
more properly reversed. If we have ascertained, by the previous rules, the 
distance of a planet in oblique ascension from the sun, and if we know 
the distance in oblique ascension at which it will disappear or re-appear, 
the interval between the given moment and that at which disappearance 
or re-appearance will take place may be readily found by dividing by the 
rate of approach or separation of the two bodies the difierence between 
their actual distance and that of apparition and disparition : but the divisor 
must, of course, be the rate of approach in oblique ascension, and not in 
longitude. The former is derived from the latter by the following propor- 
tion: as a sign of the ecliptic, or 180(y, is to its equivalent in oblique as- 
cension, as found by iii. 42-45, so is the arc of the ecliptic traversed by 
each planet in a day to the equatorial equivalent of that arc. The daily 
rates of motion in oblique ascension thus ascertained are styled the “ time- 
motions ” (kdlagati), as being commensurate with the “ t’me-degrees ” 
(kdUngdt). 

12. Sv4tl, Agastya, Mrgavyfidha, Citra, Jyeshtha, Punar- 
vasu, Abhijit, and Brahmahfdaya rise and set at thirteen degrees. 

13. Hasta, ^rava^a, the Phalgunis, Qravish^hS, Eohini, 
and Magh4 become visible at fourteen degrees ; also yi 9 &kh& and 
A9vmt. 
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14. KyttikSi, AnurMhS (maitra), and Mdla, and likewise 
A, 9 lesha and Ardr& (rdudrarksha), are seen at fifteen degrees ; so, 
too, the pair of AshadhSs. 

16. Bharani, Pushya, and Mrgayirsha, owing to their faint- 
ness, are seen at twenty-one degrees; the rest of the asterisms 
become visible and invisible at seventeen degrees. 

These are speoifications of the distances from the sun in oblique 
ascension (kdldngds) at which the asterisms, and those other of the fixed 
stars whose positions were defined in the preceding chapter, make their 
heliacal risings and settings. The asterisms we are doubtless to regard as 
represented by their junction-stars (yogatdrd). The classification here made 
of the stars in question, according to their comparative magnitude and 
brilliancy, is in many points a very strange and unaccountable one, and by 
no means calculated to give us a high idea of the intelligence and care of 
those by whom it was drawn up. The first class, comprising such uh are 
visible at a distance of 13® from the sun, is, indeed, almost wholly composed 
of stars of the first magnitude; one only, Punarvasu (j3 Geminorum), being 
of the first to second, and having for its fellow one of the first (a Geminorum). 
But the second class, that of the stars visible at 14®, also contains four 
which are of the first magnitude, or the first to second; namely, Aldebaran 
(Eohini), Kegulus (Magh&), Deneb or p Leonis (Uttara-Phalguni), and 
Atair or a Aquilse ((j^ravana); and, along with these one of the second to 
third magnitude, 8 Leonis (Purva-Phalguni), three of the third, and one, 
t LibrcB (Vi 9 &kha), of the fourth. In this last case, however, it might be 
possible to regard a Libras, of the second magnitude, as the star which is 
made to determine the visibility of the asterism. Among the stars of the 
third class, again, which are visible at 15®, is one, a Orionis (Ardr&), which, 
though a variable star, does not fall below the first to second magnitude; 
while with it are found ranked six stars of the third magnitude, or of the 
third to fourth. The clas8*of those which are visible at 17®, and which are 
left unspecified, contains two stars of the fourth magnitude, but also two 
of the second, one of which, a Andromedas or y Pegasi (Uttara-Bh&drapadft), 
is mentioned below (v. 16) among those which are never obscured by the 
too near approach of the sun. The stars forming the class which are not 
to be seen within 21® of the sun are all of the fourth magnitude, but they 
are no less distinctly visible than two of those in the preceding class; and 
indeed, Bhara^t is palpably more so, since it contains a star of the third 
magnitude, which is perhaps (see above) to be regarded as its junction-star. 
Since Agni, Brahma, Ap&mvatsa, and Apas are not specially mentioned, 
it is to be assumed that they all belong in the class of those visible at 17®, 
and they are so treated by the commentator : the first of them (ft Tauri) is 
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a star of the second magnitude; for the rest, see the last note to the 
preceding chapter. 

Some of the apparent anomalies of this classification ore mitigated or 
removed by making due allowance for the various circumstances by which, 
apart from its absolute brilliancy, the visibility of a star in the sun's neigh- 
bourhood is favoured or the contrary — such as its distance and direction 
from the equator and ecliptic, and the part of the ecliptic in which the sun 
is situated during its disappearance. Many of them, however,^ do not admit 
of such explanation, and we cannot avoid regarding the whole scheme of 
classification as one not founded on careful and long-continued observation, 
but hastily and roughly drawn up in the beginning, and perhaps corrupted 
later by unintelligent imitators and copyists. 

16 . The degrees of visibility (dfgydnQds) , if multiplied by 
eighteen hundred and divided by the corresponding ascensional 
equivalent (udaydsavas) , give, as a result, the corresponding 
degrees on the ecliptic (kshetrdngds ) ; by means of them, likewise, 
the time of visibility and of invisibility may be ascertained. 

This verse belongs, in the natural order of sequence, not after the 
passage next preceding, with which it has no special connection, but after 
verse 11. Instead of reducing, as taught in that verse, the motions upon 
the ecliptic to motions in oblique ascension, the “ degrees of time ” 
{kdldn^dt) may themselves be reduced to their equivalent upon the corres- 
ponding part of the eoUptio, and then the time of disappearance or of re- 
appearance calculated as before, using as a divisor the sum or difference of 
daily motions along the ecliptic. The proportion by which the reduction is 
made is the converse of that before given; namely, as the ascensional 
equivalent of the sign in which are the sun and the planet is to that sign 
itself, or 1800', so are the “ degrees of visibility ” {dfgydn^dt, or JcMngit) 
of the planet to the equivalent distance upon that part of the ecliptic in 
which it is then situated. The technical name given to the result of the 
proportion is k$hetrdngdB : kshetra is literally "field, territory," and the 
twAiinmg of the compound may be thus paraphrased : " the limit of visibility, 
m degrees, measured upon that part of the echptio which is, at the time, 
the territory occupied by the planets in question, or their proper sphere." 

17 . Their rising takes place in the east, and their setting in 
the west ; the calculation of their apparent longitude idfkkarman) 
is to be made according to previous rules ; the ascertainment of 
the time, in days etc., is always by the daily motion of the sun 

alone. 
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This verse should follow immediately after verse 16, to which it 
attaches itself in the closest manner. The dislocation of arrangement in 
the latter part of this chapter is quite striking, and is calculated to suggest 
a suspicion of interpolations. 

The directions given in the verse require no explanation : they are just 
such an adaptation of the processes already prescribed to the case of the 
fixed stars as that made in verse 14 of the last chapter. The commentary 
points out again that the calculation of the correction for latitude {ahshadth- 
karman) is to be made only for the horizon, or as stated in the first half- 
verse of the rule. 

18. Abhijit, Brahmahrdaya, Svati, ^ravana (vdishnava), 
Qravishtha (vdsava), and Uttara-Bhadrapada (ahirhudhnya) , 
owing to their northern situation, are not extinguished by the 
sun’s rays. 

It may seem that it would have been a more orderly proceeding to 
omit the stars here mentioned from the specifications of verses 12-16 above; 
but there is, at least, no inconsistency or inaccuracy in the double statement 
of the text, since some of the stars may never attain that distance in oblique 
ascension from the sun which is there pointed out as their limi t of visibility. 
We have not thought it worth the trouble to go through with the calcula- 
tions, and ascertain whether, according to the data and methods of this 
treatise, these six stars, and these alone, of those which the treatise notices, 
would never become invisible at Uj jay ini. It is evident, however, as has 
already been noticed above (viii. 20-21), that the star called Brahma or 
Prajapati (6 Aurigae) is not here taken into aftcount, since it is 8® north of 
Brahmahrdaya, and consequently cannot become invisible where the latter 
does not. 



CHAPTER X. 


Of the Moon’s Rising and Setting, and of the Elevation 

OF Her Cusps. 

Contents of the heliacal rising and setting of the moon ; 2-5, how to find the 
interval from sunset to the setting or rising of the moon; 6-8, method of deter- 
mining the moon's relative altitude and distance from the sun at sunset; 9, to as- 
certain the measure of the illuminated part of her disk; 10-14, method of delin- 
eating the moon’s appearance at sunset; 15, how to make the same calculation 
and delineation for sunrise. 

1. The calculation of the heliacal rising (udaya) and setting 
(asta) of the moon, too, is to be made by the rules already given. 
At twelve degrees’ distance from the sun she becomes visible in 
the west, or invisible in the east. 

In determining the time of the moon s disappearance in the neighbour- 
hood of the sun, or of her emergence into visibility again beyond the sphere 
his rays, no new rules are required; the same methods being employed as 
were made use of in ascertaining the time of heliacal setting and rising of 
the other planetai : they were stated in the preceding chapter. The definition 
of the moon’s limit of visibility would have been equally in order in the 
other chapter, but is deferred to this in order that the several processes in 
which the moon is concerned may be brought together. The title of the 
chapter, gmgonnatyadhikdra, ** chapter of the elevation of the moon’s 
cusps ** gT^gdt literally “ horn ”), properly applied only to that part of it 
which follows the fifth versa* 

The degrees spoken of in this verse are, of course, " degrees of time ” 
{k6ldngd$), or in oblique ascension. 

2. Add six signs to the longitudes of the sun and moon 
respectively, and find, as in former processes, the ascensional 
equivalent, in respirations, of their interval (lagrUlntardsavas ) : if 
the sun and moon be in the same aign, ascertain their interval in 
minutes. 

3. Multiply the daily motions of the sun and moon by the 
result, in n&dis, and divide by sixty ; add to the longitude of each 
the correction for its motion, thus found, and find anew their 
interval, in respirations; 
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4 . And so on, until the interval, in respirations, of the sun 
and moon is fixed : by so many respirations does the moon, in 
the light half-month ((;ukla), go to her setting after the sun. 

6. Add half a revolution to the sun’s longitude, and calculate 
the corresponding interval, in respirations : by so many respirations 
does the moon, in the dark lialf-month (krshnapahsha) , come to 
her rising after sunset. 

The question here sought to be solved is, how long after sunset upon 
any given day will take place the setting of the moon in the crescent half- 
month, or from now to full moon, and the rising of the moon in the waning 
half-month, or from full to new moon. The general process is the same 
with that taught in the last chapter, for obtaining a like result as regards 
the other planets or fixed stars : we ascertain, by the rules of the seventh 
chapter — applying the correction for the latitude according to its value at 
the horizon, as determined by the first part of vii. 8 — the point of the 
ecliptic which sets with the moon; and then the distance in oblique ascen- 
sion between this and the point at which the sun set will measure the 
required interval of time. An additional correction, however, needs to be 
applied to the result of this process in the case of the moon, owing to her 
rapid motion, and her consequent perceptible change of place between the 
time of sunset and that of her own setting or rising ; this is done by cal- 
culating fche amount of her motion during the interval as first determined, 
and adding its equivalent in oblique ascension to that interval; then cal- 
culating her motion anew for the increased interval and adding its ascen- 
sional #^quivalent — and so on, until the desired degree of accuracy is attained. 

The process thus explained, however, is nob precisely that which is 
prescribed in the text. We are there directed to calculate the amount 
of motion both of the sun and moon during the interval between the setting 
of the sun and that of the moon, and, having applied them to the longitudes 
of the two bodies, to take the ascensional equivalent of the distance 
between them in longitude, as thus doubly corrected, for the precise time 
of the setting of the moon after sunset. In one point of view this is false 
and absurd; for when the sun has once passed the horizon, the interval to 
the setting of the moon will be affected only by her motion, and not at 
aU by his. In another light, the process does not lack reason : the allow- 
ance for the sun's motion is equivalent to a reduction of the interval from 
sidereal {nAkshatra) time to civil, or true solar (sdvana) time, or from 
respirations which are thirty-six-hundredths of the earth's revolution on its 
axis to such as are like parts of the time from actual sunrise to actual 
sunrise. But such a mode of measuring time is unknown elsewhere in 
this treatise, which defines (i. 11*13) and employs sidereal time alone, adding 
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(ii. 59) to the sbcty which constitute a sidereal day so much sidereal 
time as is needed to make out the length of a day that is reokoued by any 
other method. It seems necessary, then, either to suppose a notable 
blunder in this passage, or to recognize in it such a departure from the 
usual methods of the treatise as would show it to be an interpolation. 
Probably the latter is the alternative to be chosen : it is, at any rate, that 
which the commentator prefers: he pronounces the two verses beginning 
with the second half of verse 2, and ending at the middle of verse 4, to be 
spurious, and the true text of the Siddh&nta to comprise only the first half 
of verse 2 and the second of vem 4; these would form together a verse 
closely analogous in its method and expression with verse 6, which teaches 
the like process for moon-rise, in the waning half-month. Fortified by the 
authority of the commentator, we are justified in assuming that the Sfirya- 
Siddhinta originally neglected, in its process for calculating the time of the 
moon’s setting, her motion during the interval between that time and sun- 
set, and that the omission was later supplied by another hand, from some 
other treatise, which reckoned by solar time instead of sidereal. This does 
not, however, explain and account for the second half of the second verse; 
which, if it has any meaning at all, different from that conveyed in the 
former part of the same verse, seems to signify that when the sun and 
moon are so near one another as to be in the same sign, the discordance 
between distances on the ecliptic and their equivalents upon the equator 
may be neglected, and the difference of longitude in minutes taken for the 
interval of time in respirations. 

If the time is between new and full moon, the object of the process is 
to obtain the interval from sunset to the setting of the moon; as both take 
place at the western horizon, the two planets are transferred to the eastern 
horizon, in order to the measurement of their distance in ascension : if, on 
the other hand, the moon has passed her full, the time of moonrise is 
sought; here the sun alone is transferred, by the addition of 180° to his 
longitude, to the eastern horizon, as taught in verse 6. The equation to 
be applied to the longitude of both planets is found by the familiar propor- 
tion — as sixty n5(jiB are to the given interval in n&<}iB, so is the true daily 
motion of the planet to its actual motion during that interval. 

6. Of the declinations of the sun and moon, if their direc- 
tion be the same, take the difference ; in the contrary case, take 
the sum : the corresponding sine is to be regarded as south or 
north, according to the direction of the moon from the sun. 

7. Multiply this by the hypothenuse of the moon’s mid-day 
shadow, and, when it is north, subtract it from the sine of latitude 
iaksha) multiplied by twelve ; when it is south, add it to the same. 
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8. The result, divided by the sine of co-latitude (lamha), 
gives the base (hliuja), in its own direction ; the gnomon is the 
perpendicular (koti) ; the square root of the snm of their squares 
is the hypothenuse. 

In explaining the method of this process, we shall follow the guidance 
of the commentator, pointing out afterwards wherein he varies from the 
strict letter of the text : for illustration we refer to tht accompanying figure 
(Pig. 82). 

The figure represents the south-western quarter of the visible sphere, 

seen as projected upon the plane of 
the meridian; Z being the zenith, Y 
the south point, WY the intersection 
of the horizontal and meridian planes, 
and W the projection of the west 
point. Let ZQ equal the latitude of 
the place of observation, and let QT 
and QO be the declinations of the 
sun and moon respectively, at the 
given time: then WQ, ST, and NO 
will be the projections of the equator 
and of the diurnal circles of the sun 
and moon. Suppose, now, the sun 
to be upon the horizon, at S, and the moon to have a certain altitude, 
being at M : draw from M the perpendicular to the plane of the horizon 
ML, and join MS : it is required to know the relation to one another of 
the three sides of the triangle BLM, in order to the delineation of the 
moon’s appearance when at M, or at the moment of sunset. 

Now ML is evidently the sine of the moon’s altitude at the given 
time, which may be found by methods already more than once described 
and illustrated. And SL is composed of the tw^o parts 8N and NL, of 
which the former depends upon the distance of the moon in declination 
from the sun, and the latter upon the moon’s altitude. But SN is one of 
the sides of a right-angled triangle, in which the angle NSb is equal to the 
observer’s co-latitude, and N6 to the sum of the sine of declination of the 
sun, oh or Wa, and that of the moon, No. Hence 
8iD bSN : bN : : K : SN 

QX gin co-lat. : sum of sines of decl. : : H : SN 

and 8N«(B x sum of sines of decl,)-*-gin co-Ut. 

In like manner, since, in the triangle MNL, the angles at M and N 
are respectively equal to the observer’s latitude and co-latitude, 

sin MNL ; sin. LMN : : ML ; NL 
or »in co-Ut. : sin. lat. : : sin alt. ; NL 

and NL (tin alt. x ain lat.) -i- sin oo-Ut. 
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We have thus found the values of ML and the two parts of SI. in 
terms of the general sphere, or of a circle whose radius is tabular radius : 
it is desired farther to reduce them to terms of a circle in which ML shall 
equal the gnomon, or twelve digits. And since the gnomon is equal to the 
sine of altitude in a circle of which the hypothenuse of the corresponding 
shadow is radius (compare above, iii. 25-27 etc.), this reduction may be 
effected by multiplying the quantities in question by the hypothenuse of the 
shadow and dividing by radius. That is to say, representing the reduced 
values of SN and NL by sn and nl respectively, 

■R : byp.shad. ; : ML : gnorn. 

B : byp.shad. : : SN : s n 

R : hyp.sbad. : : NL : w 2 

Substituting, now, in the second and third of these proportions the values 
of SN and NL found for them above, and substituting also in the third 
the value of the hypothenuse of the shadow derived from the first, we have 


i. j, B X auno sin decl. . , Rxgnom. . . sin aif. x siu lat. , 

R ; hyp. shad :: : ^ : sri, and R : y -- , ■ : ; : n? 

sin co-lat. SID lat. sin co-lat. 

which reduce to 

hyp. sbad. x aum sin deol. , . , sin lat. x gnom. 

; , and nl- : « 

SID co-!at. sin co*lat 


Hence, if the perpendicular MTj be assiiirif d of the constant value of the 
gnomon, or twelve digits, we have 


oj^_ (byp. sbad. x gum gin decl.) + (sin lat x gnoin.> 
sin eo lat. 


In the case thus far considered the sun and moon have been supposed upon 
opposite sides of the equator. If they are upon the same side, the sun 
setting at S', or if their sines of declination, S'd and Nc, are of the same 
direction, the value of S'N, the corresponding part of the base S'L, will 
be found by treating in the same manner as before the difference of the 
sines, S'<?, instead of their sum. In this case, too, the value of 8'e being 
north, S'N will have to be subtracted from NTi to give the base S'L. Other 
positions of the two luminaries with respect to on<=' another are supposable, 
but those which we have taken an* suflBcient to illustrate all the conditions 
of the problem, and the method of its solution. 

ll is evident that, in two points, the process as thus explained by the 
commentator is discordant with that which the text prescribes. The latter, 
m the first place, tells us to take, not the sum or difference of the sines 
of declination, but the sine of the sum or difference of declinations, 
as the side bN of the triangle SN5. This seems to be a mere inaccuracy 
on the part of the text, the difference between the two quantities, which 
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could ne\er be of any great amount, being neglected : it is, however, very 
hard to see why the less accurate of the two valuations of the quantity 
in question should have been selected by the text for it is, if anything, 
rather less easy of determination than the other. The other discordance 
is one of much more magnitude and importance : the text speaks of the 
“ hypothenuse of the moon’s mid-day shadow ” {madhydhnenduprabhd- 
karna), for which the commentary substitutes that of the shadow cast by 
the moon at the given moment of sunset. The commentator attempts to 
reconcile the discrepancy by saying that the text means here the moon’s 
shadow as calculated after the method of a noon-shadow; or again, that 
the time of sunset is, in effect, the middle of the day, since the civil day 
is reckoned from sunrise to sunrise: but neither of these explanations can 
be regarded as satisfactory. The commentator farther urges in support of 
his understanding of the term, that w'e are expressly taught above (vii. 11) 
that the calculation of apparent longitude (drkkarman) is to be made in 
the process for finding the elevation of the moon’s cusps; while, if the 
hypothenuse of the moon’s meridian shadow be the one found, there arises 
no occasion for making that calculation. It seems clear that, unless the 
commentator’s understanding of the true scope and method of the whole 
process be erroneous, the substitution which he makes must necessarily 
be admitted. This is a point to which we shall recur later. 

9. Tlie number of minutes in the longitude of the moon 
(liniiiiislied by that of the sun gives, when divided by nine hundred, 
her illuminated part {^ukla) : this, multiplied by the number of 
digits (angula) of the moon’s disk, and divided by twelve, gives 
the same corrected (sphuta). 

The rule laid down in this verse, for determining the measure of the 
illuminated part of the moon, applies only to the time between iiew moon 
and full moon, when the moon is less than 180® from the sun: iivhen her 
excess of longitude is more than 180®, the rule is to be applied as stated 
below, in verse 16. As the whole diameter of the moon is illuminated 
when she is half a revolution from the sun, one half her diameter at a 
quarter of a revolution’s distance, and no part of it at the time of conjimc- 
tion, it is assumed that the illuminated portion of her diameter will vary 
as the part of 180® by which she is distant from the sun; and hence that, 
assuming the measure of the diameter of her disk to be twelve digits, the 
number of digits illuminated may be found by the following proportion : as 
half a revolution, or 10,800', is to twelve digits, so is the moon’s distance 
from the sun in minutes to the corresponding pari of the diameter illumi- 
nated : the substitution, in the first ratio, of 900 : 1 for 10,800 : 12, gives 
the rule as stated in the text. Here, it will be noticed, wo have for the 
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lirst and only time the Greek method of measuring the moon’s diameter, 
by equal twelfths, or digits : from this scale a farther reduction is made 
to the proper Hindu scale, as determined by the methods of the fourth 
chapter (see above, iv. 2-S, 26), by another proportion : as twelve is to the 
true diameter in digits, so is the result already found to the true measure 
of the part of the diameter illuminated. 

It is not to be wondered at that the Hindus did not recognize the 
ellipticity of the line forming the inner boundary of the moon's illuminated 
part : it is more strange that they ignored the obvious fact that, while the 
illuminated portion of the moon’s spherical surface visible from the earth 
varies very nearly as her distance from the sun, the apparent breadth of 
the bright part of her disk, in which that surface is seen projected, must 
vary rather as the versed sine of her distance. 

lU. Fix a point, calling it the sun : horn that lay off the 
base, in its own proper direction ; then the perpendicular, towards 
the west ; and also the hypothenuse, passing through the extremity 
oi the perpendicular and the central point. 

11. From the point of intersection of the perpendicular and 
tile hypothenuse describe the moon’s disk, according to its dimen- 
sions at the given time. Then, by means of the hypothenuse, 
first make a determination of directions ; 

12. And lay off upon the hypothenuse, from the point of its 
intersection with the disk, in an inward direction, the measure of 
the illuminated part : between the limit of the illuminated part 
and th© north and south points draAv two fish-figures (matsya) ; 

18. From the point of intersection of the lines passing 
through their midst describe an arc touching the three points : as 
the disk already drawn appears, such is the moon upon that day. 

14. After making a determination of directions by means of 
the perpendicular, point out the elevated (unnata) cusp at the 
extremity of the cross-line : having made the perpendicular (ftofi) 
to be erect (unnata), that is the appearance of the moon. 

15. In the dark hall-month subtract the longitude of the sun 
increased by six signs from that of the moon, and calculate, in 
the same manner as before, her dark part. In this case lay off 
the base in a reverse direction, and the circle of the moon on the 
west. 
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Having made the calculations pi'escribed in the preceding passages, 
we are now to project their results, and to exhibit a representation of the 
moon as she will appear at the given time. The annexed figure (Fig, 33) 
will illustrate the method of the projection. 

We first fix upon u point, as S, which shall represent the position of 
the sun’s centre upon the western horizon at the moment of sunset, and 
we determine, in the manner taught at the beginning of the third chapter, 
the lines of cardinal direction of which it is the centre. From this point 
we then lay off the base (bhuja) SL, according to its value in digits as 
ascertained by the previous process, and northward or southward, according 
to its true direction as determined by the same process. From L, its 
extremity, is laid off the perpendicular (feefi), wdiich has the fixed value of* 
twelve digits. This, being a line perpendicular to the plane of the horizon, 
may be regarded as having no proper direction of its own upon the surface 
of projection: but the text directs us to lay it off westward from L, 

apparently in order that the observer, 
standing upon the eastern side of his base 
SL, and looking westward toward the 
setting sun, may have his figure duly 
before him. The western extremity of the 
perpendicular, M, represents the moon's 
place, and from that as a centre, and with 
a radius equal to the semi-diameter of the 
moon in digits, ar ascertained by calcula 
tion for the given moment, a circle is 
described, representing the moon’s disk. 
^lext we are to prolong the hypothenuse, SM, to e, and to draw, by the 
usual means, the line m at right angles to it : the directions upon the disk 
thus determined by the hypothenuse, as the text phrases it, are called by 
the commentary “ moon-directions ” {candradigas). The sun being at S, 
the illuminated half of the moon’s circumference will be ewn, the cusps will 
be at a and n, and w will be the extremity of the diameter of greatest 
illumination. From la, then, lay off upon the hypothenuse an amount, ivx, 
equal to the measure in digits of the illuminated part of the diameter, anil 
tlmugh 8, X, and n describe an arc of a circle, in the manner already more 
than once explained (see above, vi. 14-16); the orescent Hwnx will represent 
the amount and direction of the moon’s illuminated part at the giveti 
time. Now we once more make a determination of directions upon the 
disk according to the perpendicular LM; that is to say, we prolong to 
s', and draw a' at right angles to it: the directions thus established are 
styled in the commentary ** sun-directions ” {BAryadigas), although without 
obvious propriety: they might rather be called “ apparent directions,'' or 
“ directions on the sphere,” since a'n' should represent n line parallel with 
the horison, and w'o' one perpendicular to it. The line aW is called in 


Fig. 33 
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the text the “ cross«liiie ” {tiryaksntra)^ and whichever of the moon's 
cusps is found upon that line is, we are told, to be regarded as the elevated 
(unnata) cusp, the other being the depressed one (nata). Whenever there 
18 any base (bhuja), as SL, or whenever the moon and sun are not upon 
the same vertical line ML, there will taice place, of course, a tilting of the 
moon’s disk, by which one of her cusps will be raised higher above the 
horizon than the other; the relative value of the base to the perpendicular 
will determine the amount of the tilting, and of the deflection of the points 
of direction nesw from and the elevated cusp will ahva 3 'S be 

that upon the same side of the perpendicular on which the base lies. What 
IS meant by the latter half of verse 14 is not altogether clear. The com- 
Inentator explains it in quite a different mariner from that in which w^e 
have translated it : he understands koti as meaning in this instance “ cusp,” 
w hich signification it is by derivation well adapted to bear, and does actually 
receive, although not in any other passage of this treatise : and he explains 
the verb krtvd, having made,'' by drshiva, ” having seen the phrase 
would then read “ beholding the elevated cusp.” We cannot accept this 
explanation as a plausible one : to us the moaning seems rather to be that 
whereas, in the projection, the perpendicular (koti) LM is drawn on a 
ohrizontal surface, we are, in judging of the projection as an actual repre- 
sentation of the moon’s position, to conceive of that line as erected, set up 
perpendicularly. 

We have thus far only supposed a case in which the calculations are 
made for the moment of sunset, the situation of the moon being in the 
western hemisphere of the heavens. In the text, however, there is nothing 
whatever to limit or determine the time of calculation, and it is evident that 
the process of finding the base and perpendicular wall be precisely the same, 
if S (Fig. 32) be taken upon the eastern horizon, and the triangle SLM in 
the eastern hemisphere. The last verse supposes these to be the conditions 
ot the problem, and lays down rules for determining in such a case the 
amount of illumination, and for drawing the projection. As regards the 
measure of the illuminated part, \wq are to follow the same general method 
as before, only substituting for the moon’s distance in longitude from the 
sun her distance from the point of opposition, and regarding the result 
obtained as the measure of that part of the diameter which is obscured 
{asita, black ”); since, during the waning half -month, darkness grows 
gradually over the moon’s face in the same manner as illumination had 
done during the crescent half-month. But why the base (bhuja) is now 
to be laid off in the opposite to its calculated direction, we find it very hard 
to see. The commentator says it is because all the conditions of the problem 
are reversed by our having to calculate and lay off the obscured, instead of 
the illuminated, part of the moon’s disk: but the force of this reason is not 
apparent. The establishment in the projection of a point representing the 
position of the sun is, in effect, the one condition which sufficiently deter- 
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mines all the rest: if we are to make a projection corresponding to that 
drawn in illustration of the other case, we ought, it should seem, to draw 
the base in its true direction, and, stationing the observer upon the western 
side of it, looking eastward, to lay off the perpendicular away from him, 
toward the east; and then to proceed as before, only measuring the obscured 
part of the ddiametor from its remoter extremity, instead of from that n(‘xt 
the sun. This latter direction is regarded by the commentator as actually 
conveyed in the final clause of verse 15: he interprets “the circle 
(mandala) of the moon to mean the dark part of the moon's disk, or that 
which is to be pointed out as increasing during the waning half -month, and 
“ on the west “ to mean on the western side of the complete disk, which 
is the side now turned away from the sun. It seems to us exceedingly 
questionable whether the passage fairly admits of this interpretation, but 
we have no other explanation of it to offer — ^unless, indeed, it is to be looked 
upon as a virtual repetition of the former direction to lay off the perpendi- 
cular, which determines the position of the moon’s disk, towards the w'est. 

We must confess that we feel less satisfied with our comprehension of 
the scope and methods of this chapter than of any that precedes it. We 
are disappointed at finding the result arrived at one of so indefinite a 
character, and of so little significance. The whole laborious calculation 
seems to be made simply for the sake of delineating the appearance of 
the moon at a given moment, and pointing out which of her two horns 
has the greater altitude. No determination is made of the amount of 
angular deflection, upon which any consequences, meteorological, astrolo- 
gical, or of any other character, could be founded; nor is any hint given of 
the way in which the results of the process are to be turned to account. 
Moreover, while the object aimed at seems thus to be merely a projection, 
a time is selected at which the moon is not ordinarily visible, so that she 
cannot be seen to exhibit an accordance with her delineated appearance ! 
Once more, the whole process is an extremely faulty one : it is, in fact, 
only when the moon is herself at the horizon that her visible disk can be 
regarded as in the same plane with lines parallel with and perpendicular 
to the horizon, or that a'?/*' and n's' (Fig. BB) represent actual direction^ 
upon her face : anywhere else, the relations of the moon's disk at M in the 
first figure (Fig. B2) and at M in the other figure (Fig. 83) are so different 
that the latter cannot fairly represent the former. It would seem, indeed, 
as if the moment of the moon's own setting or rising were the one for which 
such a calculation and projection as this would have most significance : at 
that time, the disappearance or appearance of one of her horns before the 
other would be such a phenomenon as might seem to a Hindu astronomer 
worth the trouble of delineating, as a decisive proof of the accuracy of his 
scientific knowledge. We have not found it pose’ble, however, to make 
the rules of the text apply to such a case, and the commentary is explicit 
in its definition of the time of the calculation^ as sunset or sunrise alone, to 
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the exclusion of any other ^moment. But the discordance existing at more 
than one point in the chapter between the text and the commentary suggests 
the conjecture that the original design of the one and the traditional inter- 
pretation of it represented by the other may b.e at variance, and we are 
not without suspicions that the text may have been altered, so as not now 
fairly and accurately to represent any one consistent process. A better 
understanding of the general object of the calculation and the use made 
of its results, and an acquaintance with the solutions of the problem 
presented by other astronomical treatises, might throw additional light upon 
these points; but we are not able at present fully to avail ourselves of such 
assistance, nor is the importance of the subject such as to render incum* 
bent upon us its fuller elucidation 



CHAPTER XI. 


Of Certain Malignant Aspects of the Sun and Moon. 


CoMTBNTS : — ^1-5, definition and description of the malignant aspects' of the sun and 
moon, when of equal declination; 641, to find the longitude of the sun and 
mooa when their declinations are equal; 1248, to ascertain the corresponding 
time; 1446, to determine the duration of the aspect, and the moment of its be< 
ginning and end; 1648, its continuance and its influences; 19, when such an as- 
pect may occur more than once, or not at all; 20, occurrence of the yoga of like 
name and character; 21, of unlucky points In the circle of asierisms; 22, caution 
as to these unlucky aspects and points; 23, introductory to the following chapters. 


1. When the sun and moon are upon the same side of either 
solstice, and when, the sum of their longitudes being a circle, they 
are of equal declination, it is styled vdidhrta. 

2. When the moon and sun are upon opposite sides of either 
solstice, and their minutes of declination are the same, it is 
vyattpdta, the sum of their longitudes being a half -circle. 

3. Owing to the mingling of the nets of their equal rays, 
the fire arising from the wrathfulness of their gaze, being driven 
on by the provector (pravaha), is originated unto the calamity of 
mortals. 

4. Since a fault (pdta) at this time often causes the destruc- 
tion of mortals, it is known as vyatipdia, or, by a difference of 
title, vdidhrti. 

6. Being black, of frightful shape, bloody-eyed, big-bellied, 
the source of misfortune to all, it is produced again and again. 

Of all the chapters in the treatise, this is the one which has least 
interest and value. It is styled pdtddhikdra, ” chapter of the pdtas,” and 
concerns itself with giving a description of the malignant character of the 
times when the sun and moon have equal declination, upon the same or 
opposite sides of the equator, and with laying down rules by which the time 
of occurrence of those malignant aspects may be calculated. The latter 
part alone properly falls within the province of an astronomical treatisq 
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like the present : the other would better have been left to works of a pro 
fessedly astrological character. The term pdta, applied to the aspects in 
question, means literally “ fall," and hence also either " fault, transgres- 
sion," or " calamity." We have often met with it above, in the sense of 
" node of a planet's orbit as so used, it was probably first applied to 
the moon's nodes, because they were the points of danger in her revolution, 
near which the sun or herself was liable to fall into the jaws of Eahu 
(see above, iv. 6); and it was then transferred also, though without the 
same reason, to the nodes of the other planets. As it is employed in this 
chapter, we translate it simply " aspect.'* Why the time when the sun 
and moon are equally distant fromi the equator should be looked upon as so 
especially unfortunate is not easy to discover, notwithstanding the lucid 
explanation furnished in the third verse. For the " provector " (pratiafca), 
the wind which carries the planets forward in their orbits, see above, ii. 3. 
When the equal declinations are of opposite direction, the aspect is deno- 
minated vdidhrta, or vdidhrti. This word is a secondary derivative from 
vidhrti, ** holding apart, withholding," or from vidhrta: it has been noted 
above (under ii. 65) as the name of the last yoga; and its use here is nor 
discordant with that, since the twenty-seventh yoga also occurs when the 
sum of the longitudes of the sun and moon is SGO"* . The title of the other 
aspect (pdf a), which occurs when the sun and moon are equally removed 
from the equator upon the same side of it, is vxjatipdta, which may be 
rendered " very excessive sin or calamity." This, too, is the name of one 
of the yogas, but not of that one which occurs when the sura of longitudes 
of the sun and moon is 180° : the discordance gives occasion for the explana- 
tion contained in verse 20, below. The specification of the text, that the 
aspects take place when the sum of longitudes equals a circle or a half- 
circle respectively, or when the two luminaries are equally distant from 
either solstice, or either equinox, is not to be understood as exact: this 
would be the case if the moon had no motion in latitude; but owing to 
that motion, the equality of declinations, which is the main thing, occurs 
at a time somewhat removed from that of equality of distance from the 
equinoxes: the latter is called in the commentary madhyapdta, the mean 
occurrence of the aspect." The terms translated by us " upon the same 
and upon the opposite sides of either solstice " are ekdyanagata and 
vipaftidyanagata, literally " situated in the same and in contrary ayanas 
ayana being, as already pointed out (end of note to iii. 9-12), the name of 
the halves into which the ecliptic is divided by the solstices. 

6. When the longitudes of the sun and moon, being increased 
by the degrees, etc., found for the coincidencp of the solstice with 
its observed place, are together nearly a circle or nearly a half- 
circle, calculate the corresponding declinations. 
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7. Then, if the declination of the moon, she being in an odd 

quadrant, is, when corrected by her latitude (vikshepa), greater 
than the declination of the sun, the aspect {pdta) is already past ; 

8. If less, it is still to come : in an even quadrant, the 

contrary is the case. If the moon’s declination is to be subtracted 
from her latitude, the rules as to the quadrant are to be reversed. 

As in other processes of a similar character (see above, iv. 7-8; vii. 

2-6), we are supposed to have found by trial, for the starting-point of the 

present calculation, the midnight next preceding or following the occurrence 
of the aspect in question, and to have determined for that moment the 
longitudes and rates of motion of both bodies, and the moon’s latitude. 
In finding the longitudes, we are to apply the correction for precession; this 
is the meaning of the expression in verse 6, drktulyasddhitdngddif which 
may be literally translated “ degrees, etc., calculated for accordance with 
observed place ’ ’ ; the reference is to the similar expression for the precession 
contained in iii. 11. Next the declinations arc to be found, and that of 
the moon as corrected for her latitude. And since, in the odd quadrants — 
that is to say, the first and third, counting from the actual vernal equinox 
— declination is increasing, while in the others it is decreasing, if the 
declination in an odd quadrant of the moon, the swifter moving body, is 
already greater than that of the sun, the time of equality of declination is 
evidently already past, and the converse. But if, on the other hand, the 
moon’s declination (using that term in its Hindu sense) is so small, and 
her latitude so great, being of opposite directions, that her actual distance 
from the equator is measured by the excess of the latter above the former, 
and so is of direction contrary to that of her declination, then, as declination 
increases, distance from the equator diminishes, or tjie contrary, and the 
conditions as formerly stated are reversed throughout. 

9. Multiply the sines of the two declinations by radius, and 
divide by the sine of greatest declination ; the difference of the 
arcs corresponding to the results, or half that difference, is to be 
added to the moon’s longitude when the aspect (pdta) is to come ; 

10. And is to be subtracted from the moon’s longitude when 
the aspect is past. If the same quantity be multiplied by the 
sun’s motion and divided by the moon’s motion, the result is an 
equation, in minutes, which is to be applied to the sun’s place, in 
the same direction as the other to the moon’s. 

11. So also is to be applied, in the contrary direction, a like 
equation to the place of the moon’s node. This operation is to 
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be repeated, until the declinations of the two bodies come to be 
the same. 

'By this process are ascertained the longitudes of the sun and moon 
at the time when their declinations are equal. Its method may be briefly 
explained as follows. At the midnight assumed as the starting>point of 
the whole calculation there is found to be a certain difference in the two 
declinations : we desire to determine how far the paths of the two luminaries 
must be traced forward or backward, in order that that differenca may be 
removed; and this must be effected by means of a series of approximations. 
We commence our calculation with the moon, as being the body of more 
rapid motion. By a proportion the inverse of that upon which the rule 
for deriving the declination from the longitude (ii. 28 ) is founded, we 
ascertain at what longitude the moon would have the sun's actual declina- 
tion, and at what longitude she would have her own actual declination, 
as corrected by her latitude: the difference between the two results 
is a measure of the amount of motion in longitude, forward or backward, 
by which she would gain or lose the difference of declination, if the sun 
remained stationary and her own latitude unchanged. Since, however, that 
is not the case, we are compelled to calculate the corresponding motion of 
the sun, and also the moon's latitude in her new position; and in order to 
the latter, we must correct the place of the node also for its retrograde 
motion during the interval. The motions of the sun and node are found 
by the following proportion: as the moon’s daily motion is to that of the 
sun, or to that of the node, so is the correction applied to the moon’s place 
to that which must be applied to the place of the sun, or to that of the 
node. A new set of positions in longitude having thus been found, the 
declinations are again to be calculated, and the same approximative process 
repeated — and so on, until the desired degree of accuracy is attained. 

The text permits us to apply, as the correction for the place of the 
moon, either the whole or the half of the difference of longitude found as 
the result of the first proportion : it is unessential, of course, in a process 
of this tentative character, what amount we assume as that of the first 
correction, provided those which we apply to th.? places of the sun and 
node be made to correspond with it : and there may be cases in which we 
should be conducted more directly to the final result of the process b.v 
taking only half of the difference. 

12, The aspect (pdta) is at the time of. equality of declina- 
tions ; if, then, the moon’s longitude, as thus increased or diminish- 
ed, be less than her longitude at midnight, the aspect is past: if 
greater, it is to come. 
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13. The minutes of interval between the moon’s longitude 
as finally established and that at midnight give, when multiplied 
by sixty and divided by the moon’s daily motion, the time of the 
aspect, in nadis. 

We had thus far found only the longitudes of the sun and moon at 
the time of equality of declination, and not that time itself: the latter is 
now derived from the former by this proportion; as the moon’s daily 
motion is to a day, or sixty nadts, so is the difference between the moon’s 
longitude at midnight and at the time of the aspect to the interval between 
the latter time and midnight. 

14. Multiply the half-sum of the dimensions (mdna) of the 
sun and moon by sixty, and divide by the difference of their daily 
motions : the result is half the duration (sthiti), in nadi, etc. 

16. The corrected (sphuta) time of the aspect (pdta) is the 
middle : if that be diminished by the half-duration, the result is 
the time of the commencement ; if increased by the same, it is the 
time of the end. 

16. The time intervening between the moments of the begin- 
ning and end is to be looked upon as exceedingly terrible, having 
the likeness of a consuming fire, forbidden for all works. 

The continuance of the centres of the sun and moon at the point (.t 
equality of declination is, of course, only momentary; but the aspect and 
its malignant influences are to be regarded as lasting as long as there is 
virtual contact of the two disks at that point, or as long as a central eclipse 
of the sun would last if it took place there. Its half-duration, then, or the 
interval from its middle to its beginning or end respectively, is found by a 
proportion, as follows : if in a day, or sixty nadis, the two centres of the 
sun and moon become separated by a distance which is equal to the differ- 
ence of their daily motions, in how many nadis will they become separated 
by a distance which is equal to the sum of their semi-diameters? or 

diff. d motions : 60 : : sum lemi-diam. : half*duritioD, 

And if this amount be subtracted from and added to the time of equality 
of declination, the results will be the moments at which the aspect will 
begin and end respectively. 

Such is the plain and obvious meaning of the text in this passage. 
The commentator, however, in accordance with his interpretation of the 
next following verse (see below), declares that the aspect actually lasts 
as long as any portion of the moon’s disk has the same declination with 
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any portion of that of the sun; and that, accordingly, it commences — the 
moon 8 declination being supposed to be increasing — whenever her remoter 
limb comes to have the same declination with the nearer limb of the sun, 
and ends when her nearer limb comes to have the same declination with 
the remoter limb of the sun — the contrary being the case when her declina- 
tion is decreasing. He acknowledges that the text does not seem to teach 
this, but puts in the plea which is usual with him when excusing a palpable 
inaccuracy in the statements or processes of the treatise; namely, that the 
blessed author of the work, moved by pity for mankind, permitted here 
the substitution of difference of longitude for difiEerence of declination, in 
view of the greater ease of its calculation, and the insignificance of the 
error involved. That error, however, is quite the reverse of insignificant; 
it is, indeed, so very gross and palpable that we cannot possibly suppose 
it to have been committed intentionally by the text; we regard it as the 
easier assumption that the conditions of the continuance of the aspect are 
differently estimated in the text and in the commentary, being by the former 
taken to be as we have stated them above, in our explanation of the 
process. The view of the matter taken by the commentator, it is true, is 
decidedly the more natural and plausible one : there seems no good reason 
why an aspect which depends upon equality of declination should be deter- 
mined as to continuance by motion in longitude, or why the aspect should 
only occur at all wdien the two centres are equally distant from the equator : 
wdiy, in short, there should not be partial aspects, like partial eclipses of 
the sun. If the doctrine of the commentary is a later development, or 
an independent form, of that which the text appears to represent, it is a 
naturally suggested one, and such as might have been expected to arise. 

17. While any parts of the disks of the sun and moon have 
tlie same declination, so long is there a continuance of this aspect, 
causing the destruction of all works. 

18. So, from a knowledge of the time of its occurrence, very 
great advantage is obtained, by means of bathing, giving, prayer, 
ancestral offerings, vows, oblations, and other like acts. 

We have translated verse 17 in strict accordance with the interpreta* 
tion of it presented in the commentary, although we must acknowledge 
that we do not see how that interpretation is to be reconciled with the 
actual form of the text. The term ekdyanagata, which the commentator 
renders “ having equal declination,” is the same with that which in the 
first verse signified ” situated in the same ay ana maydala, although it 
is sometimes used with the meaning " disk,” here attributed to it by him, 
is the word employed in that same verse for a " circle,” or ” 860® and 
antara, which he explains by ekadega, " any part,” never, so far as we 
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know, is properly used in that sense, while it is of frequent occurrence else- 
where in this treatise with the meaning interval.” The natural rendering 
of the line would seem to be ” when there is between the sun and moon 
the interval of a circle, situated in the same ayana This, however, yields 
no useful meaning, since such a description could only apply to an actual 
conjunction of the sun and moon. We do not see how the difficulty is to 
be solved, unless it be allowed us, in view of the discordance already pointed 
out as existing between the plain meaning of the previous passage and that 
attributed to it by the commentator, to assume that the text has been 
tampered with in this verse, and made to furnish a different sense from 
that it originally had, partly by a forced interpretation, but partly also by 
such an alteration of its readings as disables it from yielding any other 
intelligible meaning. 

19. When the equality of declinations of the sun and moon 
takes place in the neighbourhood of the equator, the aspect may 
then again occur a second time : in the contrary case, it may fail 
to occur. 

Near the equinox, where declination changes rapidly, the moon, as 
the swifter moving body, may come to have twice, in rapid succession, 
the same declination with the sun, and upon the opposite sides of the 
equator. Near the solstice, on the other hand, where the ecliptic and 
equator are nearly parallel, the moon — if .she happens to be nearer the 
equator than the sun is, owing to her latitude — may pass the region in 
which the aspect would otherwise be liable to occur, without having had 
a declination equal in amount to that of the sun. 

20. If the sum of the longitudes of the sun an'd moon, in 
minutes, on being divided by the portion (hhoga) of an asterism 
(hha), yields a quotient between sixteen and seventeen, there is 
another, a third, vyattpdta. 

This is simply a special application of the rule formerly given (ii. 65), 
for finding, for any given time, the current period named yoga. The 
seventeenth of the series, as is shown by the list there given, has the same 
name, vyatipdta, with one of the aspects treated of in this chapter : judging 
from verse 22, below, it is also regarded as possessing a like portentous 
and malignant character. 

21. Of the asterisms (dhishnya) A 9 lesha (sdrpa), Jyeshtha 
(dindra), and Revati (paushnya), the last quarters are junctions of 
the asterisms (hhasandhi) ; the first quarter in the asterisms follow- 
ing these respectively is styled ganddnta. 
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22. In all works, one must avoid the terrible trio of vyati- 
pdtas, as also the trio of ganidntas, and this trio of junctions of 
asterisms. 

The division of the ecliptic into twenty-sevenths, or asterisms, coin- 
cides with its division into twelfths, or signs, at the ends of the ninth, 
eighteenth, and twenty-seventh asterisms, which are also those of the 
fourth, eighth, and twelfth signs respectively. To this innocent circum- 
stance it seems to be owing that those points, and the quarters of portions, 
or arcs of 20(y, on either side of them, are regarded and stigmatized as 
unlucky and ominous. Hence the title hhasandhi; sandhi is literally 
“ putting together, joint,” and hha is, as has been noticed elsewhere (note 
to iii. 9-12), a name both of the asterisms and of the signs. In which of 
its various senses the word ganda is used in the compound ganddnta, we 
do not know. 

23. Thus hath been related that supreme, pure, excellent, 
mysterious, and grand system of the heavenly bodies : what else 
dost thou desire to know? 

In this verse re- appears the personality of the revealer of the treatise, 
the incarnation of a portion of the sun, which has been lost sight of since 
near the beginning of the work (i. 7). The questions addressed to him, in 
answer to this appeal, by Maya, the recipient of the revelation, introduce 
the next chapter, which, with the two that follow it, contains the additional 
explanations and instructions vouchsafed in reply. The last three chapters 
confessedly constitute a separate portion of the work, which is here divided 
into a puTva khanda and an uttara khanda^ or a ” former Part ” and a 
” latter Part.” It is by no means impossible that the whole second Part 
is an appendix to the text of the Siddh&nta as originally constituted. 

The title of the next following chapter is hhiigohidhydya, ” chapter of 
the earth-globe ” ; in the second part of the treatise the chapters are styled 
aihydya, ” lection,” instead of, as hitherto, adhikdra, ” heading.” 



CHAPTER XII . 


Cosmogony, Geography, Dimensions of the Creation. 


Contents : — 1 - 9 , inquiries; 10 - 28 , development of the creative agencies, of the elements 
and of the existing creation; 29 - 31 , form and disposition of the stellar and planetary 
systems; 32 - 44 , situation, form, structure, and divisions of the earth; 45 - 72 , varying 
phenomena of night and day in different latitudes and zones; 73-77, revolutions of 
the stars and planets; 78 - 79 , regents of the different divisions of time; 80 - 90 , 
dimensions of the planetary, stellar, and ethereal orbits. 

1. Then the demon Maya, prostrating himself with hands 
suppliantly joined before him who derived his being from the part 
of the Sun, and revering him with exceeding devotion, inquired 
as follows : 

2. 0 blessed one ! of what measure is the earth? of what 
form? how supported? how divided? and how are there in it seven 
interterranean (pdtdla) earths? 

3. And how does the sun cause the varying distinction of 
day and night? how does he revolve about the earth, enlightening 
all creatures? 

4. For what reason are the day and night of the gods and 
of the demons opposed to one another? or how does that take place 
by means of the sun’ s’ completion of his revolution? 

5. Why does the day of the Fathers consist of a month, but 
that of mortals of sixty nadis? for what reason is not this latter 
everywhere the case? 

6. Whence is it that the regents of the days, years, months, 
and hours (hord) are not the same? How does the circle of as- 
terisms (hhagana) revolve? what is the support of it with the 
planets? 

7. The orbits of the planets and stars, uplifted from the 
earth one above another — what are their heights? what their inter- 
vals? what their dimensions? and what the order in which thei 
are fixed? 

36 
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8. Why are the rays of the sun hot in the summer, and not 
80 in the winter? how far do his rays penetrate? How many 
modes of measuring time (mdna) are there? and how are they 
employed? 

9. Resolve these my difficulties, 0 blessed one, creator of 
creatures ! for there is not found besides thee another resolver, 
who beholdeth all things. 

The proper answers to these inquiries commence at about the twenty- 
seventh verse of the chapter, the preceding philosophical history of the 
development of the existing creation being apparently volunteered by 
the revelator. All the questions then find their answers in this chapter, 
excepting that as to the methods of measuring time, which is disposed 
of in the fourteenth and concluding chapter. The subject of the thirteenth 
chapter also seems not to be contemplated in the laying out, in this 
passage, of the scheme of subjects to be treated of in the remainder of the 
treatise. 

10. Having heard the words thus uttered with devotion by 
Maya, he then again promulgated this mysterious and supreme 
Book (adhydya ) : 

11. Listen with concentrated attention : I will proclaim the 
secret doctrine called the transcendental (adhvdtma) : there is 
nothing which may not be bestowed on those who are exceedingly 
devoted to me. 

12. Vasudeva, the supreme principle of divinity (brahman) 
whose form is all that is (tat), the supreme Person (purusha), un- 
manifested, free from qualities, superior to the twenty-five prin- 
ciples, imperishable, 

13. Contained within matter (prakrti), divine, pervading 
everything, without and within, the attractor — he, having in the 
first place created the waters, deposited in them energy. 

14. That became a golden egg, on all sides enveloped in 
darkness ; in it first became manifested the unrestrained, the ever- 
lasting one. 

15. He in the scripture (chandas) is denominated the 
golden- wombed (hiranyagarhha) , the blessed ; as being the first 
(ddi) existence, he is called Aditya ; as being generator, the sun. 
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16. This sun, likewise named Savitar, the supreme source 
of light ijyotis) upon the border of darkness — he revolves, br ing ing 
beings into being, the creator of creatures. 

17. He is extolled as natural illuminator, destroyer of dark- 
ness, great. The Hymns (rcas) are his disk, the Songs (sdmdni) 
his beams, the Liturgy (yajiinshi) his form. 

18. He, the blessed one, is composed of the trio of sacred 
scriptures, the soul of time, the producer of time, mighty, the 
soul of the universe, all-penetrating, subtle : in him is the universe 
established. 

19. Having made for his chariot, which is composed of the 
universe, a wheel consisting of the year, and having yoked the 
seven metres as his steeds, he revolves continually. 

20. Three quarters are immortal, secret ; this one quarter 
hath become manifest. In order to the production of the animated 
creation, he, the mighty one, produced Brahma, the principle of 
consciousness (ahankdra ) . 

21. Bestowing upon him the Scriptures (veda) as gifts, and 
establishing him within the egg as grandfather of all worlds, he 
himself then revolves, causing existence. 

22. Then Brahma, wearing the form of the principle of 
consciousness (ahankdra), produced mind in the creation : from 
mind was born the moon ; from the eyes, the sun, the repository 
of light ; 

23. From mind, the ether ; thence, in succession, wind, fire, 
waters, earth — these five elements (mahdbhuta) were produced by 
the successive addition of one quality. 

24. Agni and Soma, the sun and moon : then Mars etc. 
were produced, in succession, from light, earth, ether, water, 
wind. 

26. Again, dividing himself twelve-fold, he, the mighty one, 
produced what is known as the signs ; and yet farther, what has 
the form of the asterisms (nakshatra), twenty-seven-fold. 

26. Then he wrought out the whole animate and inanimate 
creation, from the gods downward, producing forms of matter 
(prakrti) from the upper, middle, and lower currents (srotas). 
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27. Having produced them in succession, as stated, by a 
difference of quality and function, he fashioned the distinctive 
character of each, according to the showing of the Scripture 
(veda ) — 

28. That is, of the planets, asterisms, and stars, of the 
earth, and of the universe, he the mighty one ; of gods, demons, 
and mortals, and of the Perfected (siddha), in their order. 

We do not regard ouraelvee as called upon to enter into any detailed 
examination of this metaphysical scheme of development of the creation, 
or to compare it critically with the similar schemes presented in other 
Hindu works, as Manu (chap, i), the Puranas (see Wilson's Vishnu Purana, 
Book I), etc. We will merely explain a few of its expressions, and of the 
allusions it contains. Vasudeva is an ordinary epithet of Vishnu, and its 
use in the signification here given it seems indicative of Vaishnava tenden- 
cies on the part of the author of the scheme. The twenty-five principles 
referred to in verse 12 are those established by the Sankhya philosophy. 
The reference in verse 15, first half, is to Kig-Veda x. 121. In the 
second half of the same verse we have a couple of false etymologies : 
adiUja comes, not from ddi, “ first,” but from aditi, ” eternity 
and to derive snri/a, ” sun,” from the root su, ” generate ” (from which 
savitar actually comes), is beyond the usual measure of Hindu theologico- 
phiiosophical etymologizing. The Hymns, Songs, and Liturgy are the three 
bodies of scripture commonly known as the Kig-Veda, Sama-Veda, and 
Yajur-Veda. The ” seven metres ” (v. 19) are those which are most often 
employed in the construction of the Vedic hymns : in parts of the Veda 
itself they are personified, and marvellous qualities and powers are ascribed 
to them. The obscure statement contained in the first half of verse 20 
comes from verses 3 and 4 of the yurusha-hymn (Kig-Veda x. 90 : the hymn 
is also found in others of the Vedic texts). The second half of verse 22 
also nearly coincides with a passage (v. 13) in the same hymn. Of the five 
elements assumed by the Hindu philosophers, the first, ether, is said to 
be endowed only with the quality of audibleness; the second, air, has that 
of tangibility also; the third, fire, has both, along with color; to these 
qualities the fourth element, water, adds that of savor; the last, earth, 
possesses audibility, tangibility, color, savor, and odor: this is according to 
the doctrines of the Sankhya philosophy. In verses 24 and 25 we have 
specifications introduced out of consideration for the general character and 
object of this treatise : as also, in the part assigned to the sun in the history 
of development, we may perhaps recognize homage paid to its asserted 
author. For the beings called in verse 28 the ” perfected ” (siddha), see 
below, verses 31 and 40. 
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29. This Brahma-egg is hollow ; within it is the universe, 
consisting of earth, sky, etc. ; it has the form of a sphere, like a 
receptacle made of a pair of caldrons. 

30. A circle within the Brahma-egg is styled the orbit ol 
the ether (vyoman) : within that is the revolution of the asterisms 
(bha) ; and likewise, in order, one below the other, 

31. Revolve Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the sun, Venus, 
Mercury, and the moon; below, in succession, the Perfected 
(siddha), the Possessors of Knowledge (vidyddhara), and the 
clouds. 


'J’fae order of proximity to the earth in which the seven planets are 
here arranged is, as noticed above (i. 51-62), that upon which depends 
the succession of their regency over the days of the week, and so also 
the names of the latter. So far as the first three and the last are con- 
cerned, it is a naturally suggested arrangement, which could hardly fail 
to be hit upon by any nation having sufficient skill to form an order of 
succession at all : the order in which the sun, Mercury, and Venus are made 
to follow one another is, on the other hand, a matter of more arbitrary 
determination, and might have been with equal propriety, for aught we can 
see, reversed or otherwise varied. Of the supernatural beings called the 
“ possessors of knowledge ” {vidyddhara) wo read only in this verse: the 
“ perfected ’’ we find again below, in verse 40, as inhabitants of a city on 
the earth’s surface. 

32. Quite in the middle of the egg, the earth-globe (bhugold) 
stands in the ether, bearing the supreme might of Brahma, which 
is of the nature of self-supporting force. 

33. Seven cavities within it, the abodes of serpents (naga) 
and demons (asura), endowed with the savor of heavenly plants, 
delightful, are the interterranean (pdtdla) earths. 

34. A collection of manifold jewels, a mountain of gold, is 
Meru, passing through the middle of the earth-globe, and pro- 
truding on either side. 

36. At its upper end are stationed, along with Indra, the 
gods, and the Great Sages (maharshi) ; at its lower end, in like 
manner, the demons (asura) have their place — each the enemy of 
the other. 
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36. Surrounding it on every side is fixed next this great 
ocean, like a girdle about the earth, dividing the two hemispheres 
of the gods and of the demons. 

37 . And on all sides of the midst of Meru, in equal divisions 
of the ocean, upon islands {dvipa), in the different directions, are 
the eastern and other cities, fashioned by the gods. 

38. At a quadrant of the earth’s circumference eastward, in 
the clime (varsha) Bhadra^va, is- the city famed as Yamakoti, 
having walls and gateways of gold. 

39. To the southward, in the clime Bharata, is in like 
manner, the great city Lanka : to the west, in the clime called 
Ketumala, is declared to be the city named Komaka. 

40. Northward, in the cliinc' Kuru, is declared to he the city 
called that of the Perfected (siddlia ) ; in it dwell the magnanimous 
Perfected, free from trouble. 

41. These are situated also at a distance from one another of 
a quadrant of the earth’s circumference ; to the north of them, 
at the same distance, is Meru, the abode of the gods (sura). 

42. Above them goes the sun when situated at the equinoxes ; 
they have neither equinoctial shadow nor elevation of the pole 
(akshonnati). 

43. In both directions from Meru are two pole-stars (dhruca- 
tdrd), fixed in the midst of the sky : to those who are situated in 
places of no latitude (niraksha), both these have their place in 
the horizon. 

44. Hence there is in those cities no elevation of the pole, 
the two pole-stars being situated in their horizon ; but their degrees 
of co-latitude (lanibaka) are ninety : at Meru the degrees of lati- 
tude (aksha) are of the same number. 

In these verses we have so much of geography as the author of the 
chapter has seen fit to connect with his astronomical explanations. For 
a Hindu account of the earth, it is wonderfully moderate, and free from 
falsehood. The absurd fictions which the Puranas put forth as geography 
are here for the most part ignored, only two or three of the features of their 
descriptions being retained, and those in an altered form. To the Pur&pas 
(see especially Wilson’s Yishnu Pur&pa, Book 11., chap, ii-vi), the earth 
is a plain, of immense dimensions. Precisely in the middle of it rises 
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Mount Meru, itself of a size compared with which the earth, as measured 
by the astronomers, is as nothing: it is said to be 84,000 yojanas high, 
and buried at the base 16,000 yojanas; it has the shape of an inverted cone, 
being 32,000 yojanas in diameter at its upper extremity, and only 16,000 
at the earth’s surface. Out of this mountain the astronomical system 
makes the axis of the earth, protruding at either extremity, indeed, but of 
dimensions wholly undefined. As the Puranas declare the summit of 
Meru, and the mountains immediately supporting it, to be the site of the 
cities inhabited by the different divinities, so also we have here the gods 
placed upon the northern extremity of the earth’s axis, while their foes, 
the spirits of darkness, have their seat at the southern. The central 
circular continent, more than 100,000 yojanas in diameter, in the midst of 
which Meru lies, is named Jambudvipa, “ the island of thf‘ rose-apple tree 
it is intersected by six parallel ranges of mountains, running east and west, 
and connected together by short cross-ranges : the countries lying between 
these ranges are styled varshas^ “ climes,” and are all fully named and 
described in the Puranas, as are the mountain-ranges themselves. The 
half-moon-shaped strips lying at the bases of the mountains on the eastern, 
southern, western, and northern edges of the continent, are called by the 
same names that are given by our text to the four insular climes which it 
sets up. Bharata is a real historical name, appearing variously in the 
early Hindu traditions; Kuru, or Uttara-Kuru, is a title applied in Hindu 
geography of a less fictitious character to the country or people situated 
beyond the range of the Himalaya; the other two names appear to be 
altogether imaginary. The Puranas say nothing of cities in these four 
climes. Lanka, as noticed above (i. 62), is properly an appellation of the 
island Ceylon; and Romaka undoubtedly comes from the name of the great 
city which was the mistress of the western world at the period of lively 
commercial intercourse between India and the Mediterranean : the other 
two cities are pure figments of the imagination. Our treatise, it will be 
observed, ignores the system of continents, or dvtpas, and simply sur- 
rounds the earth with an ocean in the midst, like a girdle : the Puranas 
encompass Jambudvipa about with six other dvipaa, or insular ring-shaped 
continents, each twice as vast as that which it encloses, and each separated 
from the next by an ocean of the same extent with itself. Of these seven 
oceans, the first, which washes the shores of Jambudvipa, is naturally 
enough acknowledged to be composed of salt water: but the second is of 
syrup, the third of wine, the fourth of clarified butter, the fifth of whey, 
the sixth of milk, and the last of sweet water. Outside the latter is an 
uninhabited land of gold, and on its border, as the outmost verge of 
creation, is the monstrous wall of the Lok&loka mountains, beyond which 
is only nothingness and darkness. 

The author of the Siddhanta-Ciromani, more submissive than tlu 
writer of our chapter to the authority of tradition, accepts (Goladhy., chap. 
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ii) the series of concentric continents and oceans, but gives them all a 
place in the unknown southern hemisphere, while he regards Jambfidvlpa as 
occupying the whole of the northern. 

The pdtdlaa, or interterranean cavities, spoken of in verse 88, are also 
an important feature of the Puranic geography. If our author has not 
had the good sense to reject them, along with the insular continents, he 
at least passes them -by with the briefest possible notice. In the Pur&pas 
they are declared to be each of them 10,000 yojanas in depth, and their 
divisions, inhabitants, and productions are described with the same ridi- 
culous detail as those of the continents on the earth’s surface. 

It will be observed that the text, although exhibiting in verse 41 a 
distinct apprehension of the fact that the pole is situated to the north- 
ward of all points of the equator alike, yet, in describing the position of 
the four great cities, speaks as if there were a north direction from Meru, 
in the continuation of the line drawn to the latter from Lanka, and an east 
and west direction at right angles with this. 

Por the terrestrial equator, considered as a line or circle upon the 
earth’s surface, there is no distinctive name; it is referred to simply as the 
place “ of no latitude ” {niraksha, vydksha). 

45. In the half-revolution l)eginning with Aries, the sun, 
being in the hemisphere of the gods, is visible to the gods ; but 
while in that beginning with Libra, he is visible to the demons, 
moving in their hemisphere. 

46. Hence, owing to his exceeding nearness, the rays of the 
sun are hot in the hemisphere of the gods in summer, but in 
that of the demons in winter : in the contrary season, they are 
sluggish. 

47. At the equinox, both gods and demons see the sun in the 
horizon ; their day and night are mutually opposed to each other. 

48. The sun, rising at the first of Aries, while moving on 
northward for three signs, completes the former half-day of the 
dwellers upon Meru ; 

49. In like manner, while moving through the three signs 
beginning with Cancer, he completes the latter half of their day : 
he accomplishes the same for the enemies of the gods while 
moving through the three signs beginning with Libra and the 
three beginning with Capricorn, respectively. 

50. Hence are their night and day mutually opposed to one 
another ; and the measure of the day and night is by the com- 
pletion of the sun’s revolution. 
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61. Their mid-day and midnight, which are opposed to one 
another, are at the end of each half-revolution from solstice to 
solstice (ayana). The gods and demons each suppose themselves 
to be uppermost. 

52. Others, too. who are situated upon the same diameter 
(samasMrastha) , think one another underneath — as the dwellers 
in Bhadr£i 5 va and in Ketumala, and the inhabitants of Lanka 
and of the city of the Perfected, respectively. 

63. And everywhere upon the globe of the earth, men think 
their own place to be uppermost : but since it is a globe in the 
ether, where should there be an upper, or where an under side 
of it? 

54. Owing to the littleness of their own bodies, men, look- 
ing in every direction from the position they occupy, behold this 
earth, although it is globular, as having the form of a wheel. 

66. To the gods, this sphere of asterisms revolves toward 
the right ; to the enemies of the gods, toward the left ; in a situa- 
tion of no latitude, directly overhead — always in a westerly direc- 
tion. 

66. Hence, in the latter situation, the day is of thirty 
nddis, and the night likewise : in the two hemispheres of the gods 
and demons there take place a deficiency and an excess, always 
opposed to one another. 

67. During the half-re volution beginning with Aries, there 
is always an excess of the day to the north, in the hemisphere of 
the gods — greater according to distance north — and a correspond- 
ing deficiency of the night ; in the hemisphere of the demons, the 
reverse. 

68. In the half-revolution beginning with Libra, both the 
deficiency and excess of day and night in the two hemispheres are 
the opposite of this : the method of determining them, which is 
always dependent upon situation (dega) and declination, has been 
before explained. 

69. Multiply the earth’s circumference by the sun’s declina- 
tion in degrees, and divide by the number of degrees in a circle : 

87 
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the result, in yojanas, is the distance from the place of no latitude 
where the sun is passing overhead. 

60. Subtract from a quarter of the earth’s circumference 
the number of yojanas thus derived from the greatest declination : 
at the distance of the remaining number of yojanas 

61. There occurs once, at the end of the sun’s half-revolution 
from solstice to solstice, a day of sixty nadis, and a night of the 
same length, mutually opposed to one another, in the two hemi- 
spheres of the gods and of the demons. 

62. In the intermediate region, the deficiency and excess of 
day and night are within the limit of sixty nadis ; beyond, this 
sphere of asterisins (bha) revolves perversely. 

63. Subtract from a quarter of the earth’s circumference the 
number of yojanas derived from the declination found by the sine 
of two signs : at that distance from the equator the sun is not seen, 
in the hemisphere of the gods, when in Sagittarius and Capricorn ; 

64. So also, in the hemisphere of the demons, when in 
Gemini and Cancer ; in the quarter of the earth’s circumference 
where her shadow is lost, the sun may be shown to be visible. 

65. Subtract from the fourth part of the earth’s periphery 
(kakshd) the number of yojanas derived from the declination found 
by the sine of one sign : at the distance from the place of no 
latitude of the remaining number of yojanas, 

66. The sun, when situated in Sagittarius, Capricorn, 
Scorpio, and Aquarius, is not seen in the hemisphere of the gods ; 
in that of the demons, on the other hand, when in the four signs 
commencing with Taurus. 

67. At Meru, the gods behold the sun, after but a single 
rising, during the half of his revolution beginning with Aries ; the 
demons in like manner, during that beginning with Libra. 

68. The sun, during his northern and southern progresses 
(ayma) revolves directly over a fifteenth part of the earth’s cir- 
cumference, on the side both of the gods and of the demons. 

69. Between those limits, the shadow is cast both southward 
and northward ; beyond them, it falls toward the Meru of either 
hemisphere respectively. 
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70. When passing overhead at Bhadra§va, the sun is rising 
in Bharata ; it is moreover, at that time, midnight in Ketumala, 
and sunset in Kuru. 

71. In like manner also he produces, by his revolution, in 
Bharata and the other climes, noon, sunrise, midnight, and 
sunset, reckoning from east to west. 

72. To one going toward Meru, there take place an elevation 
of the pole (dhruva) and a depression of the circle of asterisms ; 
to one going toward the place of no latitude, on the contrary, a 
depression of the former and an elevation of the latter. 

This detailed exposition of the varying relations of day and night in 
different parts of the globe is quite creditable to the ingenuity, and the 
distinctness of apprehension, of those by whom it was drawn out. It is 
tor the most part so clearly expressed as to need no additional explanations : 
we shall append to it only a few brief remarks. 

How far, in verse 46, a true statement is given of the cause of the 
heat of summer and the cold of winter, may be made a matter of some 
question: the word which we have translated “ nearness {dsannatd) has 
no right to mean “ directness, perpendicularity,” and yet, when taken in 
connection with the preceding verse, it may perhaps admit that signification, 
'riie second chapter shows that the Hindus knew very well that the sun is 
actually nearer to the whole earth in winter, or when near his perigee, 
than in summer. 

The expression aijandnta, ” at the end of an ay ana,” employed in 
verses 51 and 61, and which we have rendered by a paraphrase, might 
perhaps have been as well translated, briefly and simply, “ at either 
solstice.” Probably aj/ana, as used in the sense of ” solstice ” (see above, 
end of note to iii. 9-12), is an abbreviated form of ayandnta, like jyd for 
jy&rdha (ii. 15-27), and aksha for ahshonnati (i. 60), 

In verse 66, we have translated b^j ” toward the right ” and ” toward 
the left ” the adverbs savyam and apasavyam, which mean literally ” left- 
wise ” and ” right-wise that is to say, in such a manner that the left 
side or the right side respectively of the thing making the revolution is 
turned toward that about which the revolution is made, this being the 
Hindu mode of describing the passing of one person about another person 
or thing, especially in respectful salutation and in religious ceremonial. 

The natural measure of the day and of the night Is assumed in verse 
56 etc. to be the half of a whole day, or thirty nadis, and any deviation 
from that norm is regarded as an excess (dhana, vrddhi) or a deficiency 
(rtia, fcdni, hshaya). The former processes referred to at the end of verse 
68 are those taught in ii. 60-62. 
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We have alre^idy above (note to i. 63-65) called attention to the fact 
that all the Hindu measurements of longitude and latitude upon the earth’s 
surface are made in yojanas, and not in degrees. 

The expression “ perversely ” (vipanta) in verse 62 is explained by 
the commentator to mean in such manner that the rules as already 
given cannot be applied since the sine of the ascensional difierence 
{cara — see ii. 61) as found by themi would be greater than radius. 

The latter half of verse 64 is obscure : its meaning seems to be, as 
explained by the commentator, that over a corresponding portion of the 
earth’s surface in the contrary hemisphere the sun is continuously visible 
during the same period, the shadow of the earth, which is the cause of 
night, not covering that portion. 

73. The circle of asterisms, bound at the two poles, impelled 
by the provector ipravaha) winds, revolves eternally : attached to 
that are the orbits of the planets, in their order. 

74. The gods and demons behold the sun, after it is once 
risen, for half a year ; the Fathers {pitams), who have their station 
in the moon, for a half-month (paksha ) ; and men upon the earth, 
during their own day. 

75. The orbit (kakshd) of one that is situated higher up is 
large; that of one situated lower down is small. Upon a great 
orbit the degrees are great ; so also, upon a small one, they are 
small. 

76. A planet situated upon a small circuit {bhramana) 
traverses the circle of constellations (bhagana) in a little time ; one 
revolving on a large circle {maniala), in a long time. 

77. The moon, upon a very small orbit, makes many revolu- 
tions : Saturn, moving upon a great orbit, makes, as compared 
with her, a much less number of revolutions. 

The connection and orderly succession of subjects is by no means 
strictly maintained in this part of the chapter. The seventy-fourth verse 
is palpably out of place, and is, moreover, in great part superfluous; for 
the statement contained in its first half has already twice been made, in 
verses 46 and 67, and in the latter passage in nearly the same terms as 
here : its last specification, too, is of a matter too obvious to call for notice. 
Nevertheless, the verse cannot well be spared from the chapter, since it 
contains the only answer which is vouchsafed to the question of verse 6, 
above, respecting the day and night of the Fathers. In the assignment of 
the different divisions of time, as single days, to different orders of beings, 
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the month has been given to the pitaraa^ “ Fathers,” or manes of the 
departed, and they are accordingly located in the moon, each portion of 
whose surface enjoys a recurrence of day and night once in each lunar month. 
The next following verses, 76 to 77, are a rather unnecessary amplification 
of the idea already expressed in i. 26-27; but they answer well enough here 
as special introduction to the detailed exhibition of the measurements of the 
planetary orbits which is to follow. Before that is brought in, however, 
we have the connection again broken, by the intrusion of the two following 
verses, respecting the regents of years, months, days, and hours. 

78. Counting downward from Saturn, the fourth successive- 
ly is regent of the day ; and the third, in like manner^ is declared 
to be the regent of the year ; 

79. Beckoning upward from the moon are found, in succes- 
sion, the regents of the months ; the regents of the hours (hord), 
also, occur in downward order from Saturn. 

This passage appears to bo introduced here as answer to the inquiry 
propounded in verse 6, above. Instead, however, of explaining why the 
different divisions of time are placed under the superintendence and pro- 
tection of different planets, the text contents itself with reiterating in a 
different form, what had already been said before (i. 61-52) respecting the 
order of succession of the regents of the successive periods; but adding 
also the important and significant specification respecting the hours, or 
twenty-fourths of the day. We have sufficiently illustrated the subject, in 
connection with the other passage; we will only repeat here that, the 
planets being regarded as standing in the order in which they are mentioned 
in verse 31>, above, their successive regency over the hours is the one 
fundamental fact upon which all the rest depend, each planet being con- 
stituted lord also of the day whose first hour is placed under his charge, 
and so likewise of the month and of the year over whose first hour and 
day he is regent — neither the month nor the year, any more than the hour 
itself > being divisions of time which are known to the Hindus in any other 

uses, and the name of the hour, feord, which is the Greek betraying 
the source whence the whole system was introduced into India. 

80. The orbit ikakshd) of the asterisms (bha) is the circuit 
(hhramaxM) of the sun multiplied by sixty : by so many yojanas 
does the circle of the asterisms revolve above all. 

81. If the stated number of revolutions of the moon in an 
Mon (kalpa) be multiplied by the moon’s orbit, the result is to 
be known as the orbit of the ether : so far do the rays of the sun 
penetrate. 
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82. If this be divided by the number of revolutions of any 
planet in an .fflon (kalpa), the result will be the orbit of that 
planet : divide this by the number of terrestrial days, and the 
result is the daily eastward motion of them ail. 

83. Multiply this number of yojanas of daily motion by the 
orbit of the moon, and divide by a planet’s own orbit ; the result 
is, when divided by fifteen, its daily motion in minutes. 

84. Any orbit, multiplied by the earth's diameter and 
divided by the earth’s circumference, gives the diameter of that 
orbit; and this, being diminished by the earth’s diameter and 
halved, gives the distance of the planet. 

85. The orbit of the moon is three hundred and twenty-four 
thousand yojanas : that of Mercury’s conjunction (gighra) is one 
million and forty-three thousand, two hundred and nine : 

86. That of Venus’s conjunctioii (^ighra) is two million, six 
hundred and sixty-four thousand, six hundred and thirty-seven : 
next, that of the sun, Mercury, and Venus is four million, three 
hundred and thirty-one thousand, five hundred ; 

87. That of Mars, too, is eight million, one hundred and 
forty-six thousand, nine hundred and nine ; that of the moon’s 
apsis (ttcca) is thirty-eight million, three hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand, four hundred and eighty-four : 

88. That of Jupiter, fifty-one million, three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand, seven hundred and sixty-four : of the moon’s 
node, eighty million, five hundred and seventy-two thousand, eight 
hundred and sixty-four : 

89. Next, of Saturn, one hundred and twenty-seven million, 
six hundred and sixty-eight thousand, two hundred and fifty-five : 
of the asterisms, two hundred and fifty-nine million, eight hundred 
and ninety thousand, and twelve : 

90. The entire circumference of the sphere of the Brahma- 
egg is eighteen quadrillion, seven hundred and twelve trillion, 
eighty billion, eight hundred and sixty-four million : within this 
is the pervasion of the sun’s rays. 
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We present below the numerical data given in these verses, in a forn» 
easier of reference and of comparison with the like data of other treatises • 


Planet etc. 

Moon, 

apsis, 

,, node, 

Mercury (conjunction), 
Venus (conjunction), 
Sun, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 

Astensms, 

Universe, 


Orbit, in yojanus. 

324,000 
38 , 328,484 
80 , 572 , 8()4 
1 , 043,209 
2 , 664,637 
4 , 331,500 
8 , 146,909 
51 , 375,764 
127 , 668,255 
259 , 890,012 
18 , 712 , 080 , 864 , 000,000 


We have already more than once (see above, notes to i. 25-27, and 
iv. 1) had occasion to notice upon what principles the orbits of the planets, 
as here stated, were constructed by the Hindus. That of the moon (see 
note to iv. 1) was obtained by a true process of calculation, from genuine 
data, and is a tolerable approximation to the truth : all the others are 
manufactured out of this, upon the arbitrary and false assumption that the 
mean motion of all the planets, each upon its own orbit, is of equal absolute 
amount, and hence, that its apparent value in each case, as seen by us, 
is inversely as the planet’s distance, or that the dimensions of the orbit 
are directly as the time employed in traversing it, or as the period of 
sidereal revolution. These dimensions, then, may be found by various 
methods: upon dividing the circumference of the moon’s orbit by Ikt time 
of sidereal revolution, we obtain as the amount of her daily motion in 
yojanas 11,858.717 nearly (more exactly 11,858.71693 -f-); and multiplying 
this by the time of sidereal revolution of any planet, we obtain that planet’s 
orbit. This is equivalent to making the proportion 

moon’s aid. rev. : planet’s sid. rev. : : moon’s orbit : planet's orbit 

And since the times of sidereal revolution of the planets are inversely 
as the number of revolutions made by them in any given period, this 
proportion, again, is equivalent to 

planet’s no. of rev. in an .£on : moon’s do. : : moon’s orbit : planet’s orbit 

This is the form of the proportion from which is derived the rule as stated 
in the text, only the latter designates the product of the multiplication of 
the moon’s orbit by her number of revolutions as the orbit of the ether 
{dlcdga), or the circumference of the Brahma-egg, within which the whole 
creation, as above taught, is enclosed. This is the same thing with attri- 
buting to the outermost shell of the universe one complete revolution in 
an ^on (fcalpa), of 4,820,000,000 years. 
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There is one feature of the system exposed in this passage which to 
us is hitherto quite inexplicable : it is the assignment to the asterisms of 
an orbit sixty times as great as that of the sun. This, according to all the 
analogies of the system, should imply a revolution of the asterisms east* 
ward about the earth once in each period of sixty sidereal years. The 
same orbit is found allotted to them in the Siddhftnta-Giromani (Ganit&dhy., 
iv. 6), and it is to be looked upon, accordingly, as an essential part of the 
general Hindu astronomical system. We do not see how it is to be brought 
into connection with the other doctrines of the system, or what can be its 
origin and import— unless, indeed, it be merely an application to the 
asterisms, in an entirely arbitrary way, of the general law that everything 
must be made to revolve about the earth as a centre. We have noticed 
above (note to iii. 9-12) its inconsistency with the doctrine of the precession 
adopted in this treatise. 

The dimensions of the several orbits stated in the text are for the 
most part correct, being such as are derived by the processes above explained 
from the numbers of sidereal revolutions given in a former passage (i. 29-84). 
There is, however, one exception: the orbit of Mercury, as so derived, is 
1,048,207.8, and the number adopted by the text — ^which rejects fractions 
throughout, taking the nearest whole number — should be, accordingly. 
—208, and not— 209. If we took as divisor the number of Mercury's revolu- 
tions in an Mon as corrected by the btja (see note to i. 29-84), we should 
actually obtain for his orbit the value given it by the text; the exact quotient 
being 1,048,208.78. But as none of the other orbits given are such as 
would be found by admitting the several corrections of the btja, it seems 
preferable to assume that the text has at this point become corrupt, or else 
that the author of the chapter made a blunder in one of his calculations.'*^ 

The value of a minute of arc upon the moon's orbit being fifteen 
yojanas (see note to iv. 2-8), the value, in minutes, of any planet's mean 
daily motion may be readily found from its orbit by the proportion of which 
the rule given in verse 88 is a statement, as follows : as the distance, or 
the orbit, of the planet in question is to that of the moon, so is the moon's 
mean motion in minutes, or 11,868.717-^16, to that of the planet. 

In verse 84 we are taught to calculate the distance of any planet from 
the earth's surface: in order to this, we are first to find the diameter of 


* The last eix Tersee of the chapter, which contain the numerical data, may very 
poBflibly be a later addition to its original content : the Ayin-Akbari (as translated by 
Gladwin), in its acoount of the astronomy of the Hindus, which it professedly bases upon 
the Shrya-Siddhftnta, gives these orbits (8vo. edition, London, 1800, ii. 806), but with 
the fractional parts of yojanas, as if independently derived from the data and by the 
rules of the text : the orbit of Mercury it states correctly, as 1,048,207} yojanas. 
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the planet’s orbit, adopting, as the ratio of the diameter to the circum- 
ference, that of the diameter to the circumference of the earth — the for- 
mer, of course, as calculated (i. 69) by the false ratio of 1 : ^ 10. After being 
guilty of so gross an inaccuracy, it is quite superfluous, and a mere affecta- 
tion of exactness, to take into account so trivial a quantity as the radius 
of the earth, in estimating the planet’s distance from the earth. 

In the doctrine of the orbits of the planets, as here laid down, we 
have once more a total negation of the reality of their epicyclical motions, 
and of their consequently varying distances from the earth in different parts 
of their revolutions. 


88 



CHAPTER XIII. 


Of the Armillary Sphere, and other Instruments. 


Contents 1-13, construction and equipment of the armillary sphere; 18-16, position of 
certain points and sines upon it; 16-16, its adjustment and revolution; 17-25, other 
instruments, especially for the determination of time. 


1. Then, having bathed in a secret and pure place, being 
pure, adorned, having worshipped with devotion the sun, the 
planets, the asterisms (hha), and the elves (giihyaka), 

2. Let the teacher, in order to the instruction of the pupil — 
himself beholding everything clearly, in accordance with the 
knowledge handed down by successive communication, and learned 
from the mouth of the master (guru ) — 

3. Prepare the wonder-working fabric of the terrestrial and 
stellar sphere (hhithhagola) . . . . 

We have already remarked above (note to xii. 1-9) that the c;u1,ject 
of this chapter is one respecting which no inquiries were addressed at 
the beginning of the preceding chapter by the recipient to the communi- 
cator of the revelation, and that the chapter accordingly wears in some 
measure the aspect of an interpolation. It comes in here as furnishing 
a means of illustrating to the pupil the mutual relations of the earth 
and the heavens as explained in the last chapter — and yet not precisely 
as there explained; for it gives a representation only of the earth and 
of the one starry concave upon which the apparent movements of all 
the heavenly bodies are to be traced, and not of the concentric spheres 
and orbits out of which the universe has been declared to be constructed. 
The chapter has a peculiar title, unlike that of any other in the treatise : 
it is styled jyotiahopaniahadadhydya, " lection of the astronomical Upani- 
shad.” Upanishad is the name ordinarily given to such brief treatises, 
of the later Vedic period, or of times yet more modem, as are regarded 
as inspired sources of philosophical and theological knowledge, and are 
looked upon with peculiar reverence: its application to this chapter is 
equivalent to an assumption for it of especial sanctity and authority. It 
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may possibly also indicate that the chapter is originally an independent 
treatise, incorporated into the text of the Surya-Siddh&nta. 

The word bha, in verse 1, may mean either the asterisms proper 
(nakshatra), or the signs (rdgi), and is explained by the commentator as 
intended to include both. The gvhydkas, “ secret ones,” are a class of 
demigods who attend upon Kuvera, the god of wealth, and are the 
keepers of his treasures : why they are mentioned here, as objects of 
especial reverence to the astronomical teacher, is not obvious. The com- 
mentator explains the word by “ Yakshas etc., lesser divinities.” In our 
translation of verse 3 we have followed the reading of the published 
text, which Colebrooke also appears to have had before him: our own 
manuscripts read, instead of bhUbhagolu, bhdinigola and bhum>}rgola,, 

“ sphere of the earth ” simply. 

Colebrooke, in his essay On the Indian and Arabian Divisions of the 
Zodiac (As. Ees., ix. 323 etc.; Essays, ii. 321 etc.) to which we have 
already so often had occasion to refer, gives a translation of part of this 
chapter, from the beginning of the third to the middle of the thirteenth 
verse, as also a brief sketch of the armillary sphere of which the con- 
struction is taught in the Biddhanta-f^'iromapi. He farther furnishes a 
description, and a comparison with these, of the somewhat similar in- 
struments employed by the Greeks, the Arabs, and the early European 
astronomers. It has not seemed to us worth while to extract these 
descriptions and comparisons, or to draw up others from independent and 
original sources : the object of the Hindu instrument is altogether differ- 
ent from that of the others, since it is intended merely as an illustration 
of the positions and motions of the heavenly bodies, while those are 
meant to subserve the purposes of astronomical observation; and its 
relation to them is determined by this circumstance : while it, of course, 
possesses some of the circles which enter into the construction of the 
others, it is, upon the whole, a very different and much more complicated 
and cumbersome structure. There is nothing in the way of supposing 
that the first hint of its construction may have been borrowed from the 
instruments of western nations : but, on the other hand, it may possibly 
admit also of being regarded as an independent Hindu device. 

3. . . . Having fashioned an earth-globe of wood, of the 
desired size, 

4. Fix a staff, passing through the midst of it and protruding 
at either side, for Meru : and likewise a couple of sustaining hoops 
(kakshd), and the equinoctial hoop ; 

5. These are to be made with graduated divisions (angula) 
of degrees of the circle (hhagaM). . . • 
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The fixing of a solid globe of wood, representing the earth, in the 
midst of this instrument, is of itself enough to render impracticable its 
application to purposes of astronomical observation. For Meru, the 
axis and poles of the earth, see verse 34 of the preceding chapter. We 
are not informed of what relative size the globe and the encompassing 
hoops are to be made; probably their relation is to be such that the 
globe will be a small one, contained within an ample sphere. The two 
“ supporting hoops,** to which are to be attached all the numerous par- 
allels of declination hereafter described, are, of course, to be fastened to 
the axis at right angles to one another, and to represent the equinoctial 
and solstitial colures. The commentary directly prescribes this, and the 
text also assumes it in a later passage (v. 10). 

Colebrooke, following the guidance of the commentators, treats the 
former half of verse 5 as belonging to the following passage, instead of 
the preceding. It can, however, admit of no reasonable question that 
the connection as established in our translation is the true one: it is 
demanded by the natural construction of the verses, and also yields a 
decidedly preferable sense. 

5. . . . Farther — by means of the several day-radii, as 
adapted to the scale established for those other circles, 

6. And by means of the degrees of declination and latitude 
(vikshepa) marked off upon the latter — at their own respective 
distances in declination, according to the declination of Aries etc., 
three 

7. Hoops are to be prepared and fastened : these answer also 
inversely for Cancer, etc. In the same manper, three for Libra 
etc., answering also inversely for Capricorn, etc., 

8. And situated in the southern hemisphere, are to be made 
and fastened to the two hoop-supporters. . . . 

The grammatical construction of this passage is excessively cumbrous 
and intricate, and we can hardly hope that the version which we have 
given of it will be clearly understood without farther fly p1anftt,iopp, its 
meaning, however, is free from ambiguity. We have thus far only three 
of the circles out of which our instrument is to be constructed, namely 
those intended to represent the two colures and the equator: we are 
next to add hoops for the diurnal circles described by the sim when at 
the points of connection between the different signs of the zodiac. Of 
these there will be, of course, three north of the equator, one for the 
sun at the end of Aries and at the beginning of Virgo, one for the sun 
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at the end of Taurus and at the beginning of Leo, and on© for the sun 
at the end of Gemini and the beginning of Cancer, or at the solstice; 
also, in the southern hemisphere, three others corresponding to these. 
The dimensions of which they must be made are to be determined by 
their several radii (which are called day-radii — see above, ii. 60), as 
ascertained by calculation and reduced to the same scale upon which the 
colures and equator were constructed. They are then to be attached to 
the two general supporting hoops, or colures, each at its proper distance 
from the equator; this distance is ascertained by calculating the decli- 
nation of the sun when at the points in question, and is determined 
upon the instrument by the graduation of the two supporting hoops. 
This graduation is in the text called that for declination {krdnti) and 
latitude {vikshepa ) : it will be remembered that, according to Hindu 
usage, the latter means distance from the ecliptic as measured upon a 
circle of declination. 

8. . . . Those likewise of the aster isms (hha) situated in the 
southern and northern hemispheres, of Abhijit, 

9. Of the Seven Sages (saptarshayas) , of Agastya, of 
Brahma etc., are to be fixed. . . . 

If the orders given in these verses are to be strictly followed, our 
instrument must now be burdened with forty-two additional circles of diurnal 
revolution, namely those of the twenty-seven junction-stars (yogaidrd) 
of the asterisms and of that of Abhijit — which is here especially men- 
tioned, as not being always ranked among the asterisms (see above, 
p. 240 etc.) — those of the seven other fixed stars of which the positions 
were stated in the eighth chapter (vv. 10-12 and 20-21), and also those 
of the Seven Sages, or the conspicuous stars in* Ursa Major (see end of 
the last note to the eighth chapter). Such impracticable directions, 
however, cannot but inspire the suspicion that the instrument may never 
have been constructed except upon paper. 

9. . . . Just in the midst of all, the equinoctial (vdishuvati) 
hoop is fixed. 

10. Above the points of intersection of that and the support- 
ing hoops are the two solstices (ayam) and the two equinoxes 
(vishuvat). . . . 

We have already noticed (note to iii. 6) that the celestial equator 
derives its name from the equinoxes through which it passes. It seems a 
little strange that the adjustment of the hoop representing it to the two 
supporting hoops, which we should naturally regard as the first step in 
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the construction of the instrument, is here assumed to be deferred until 
after all the other circles of declination arc fixed in their places. 

The word translated “ above '' (urdhvam) in verse 10 requires to be 
understood in two very different senses, as is pointed out by the com- 
nientator, to make the definitions of position of the solstices and of the 
equinoxes both correct : the latter are situated precisely at the intersec- 
tion of the equinoctial colure with the equator; the former at a distance 
of 24 above and below the intersection of the equator with the other 
colure, or at the intersection of the colure with the third parallel of the 
sun’s declination, on either side of the equator. 

Wo are next taught how to fix in its proper position the hoop which 
is to represent the ecliptic. 

10. . . . From the place of the equinox, with the exact 
number of degrees, as proportioned to the whole circle, 

11. Fix, by oblique chords, the spaces (kshefra) of Aries and 
the rest ; and so likewise another hoop, running obliquely from 
solstice (ayana) to solstice, 

12. And called the circle of declination (krdnti) : upon that 
the sun constantly revolves, giving light : the moon and the other 
[)lanets also, by their own nodes, which are situated in the ecliptic 
(apamandala), 

J3. Being drawn away from it, are beheld at the limit of 
their removal in latitude (vikshepa) from the corresponding point 
of declination, . . . 

Instead of simply directing that a circle or hoop, of the same dimen- 
sions as those of the equator and colures, be constructed to represent the 
ecliptic, and then attached to the others at the equinoxes and solstices, 
the text regards it as necessary to fix, upon the six diurnal circles of 
the sun of which the construction and adjustment were taught above, 
in verses 5-8, the points of division of all the twelve signs, before 
the ecliptic hoop can be added to the instrument. In the compound 
tiryagjyd, in verse 11, which we have rendered “ oblique chords,*' we 
conceive jyd to have its own more proper meaning of “ chord,** instead of 
that of “ sine,” which, by substitution for jydrdha (see note to ii. 16-27, 
near the end), it has hitherto uniformly borne. We are to ascertain by 
calculation the measure of the chord of 30°, to reduce it to the scale of 
dimensions adopted for the other great circles of the instrument, and 
then, commencing from either equinox, to lay it off, in an oblique direc- 
tion, to the successive diurnal circles, northward and southward, thus 
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fixing the positions upon them of the initial and final points of the 
twelve signs; and through all these points the ecliptic hoop is to be 
made to pass. 

It does not appear that separate hoops for the orbits of the other 
planets, attached to the ecliptic at their respective nodes, are to be added 
to the instrument. 

In verse 12 we have a name for the ecliptic, a'pamandala, which does 
not occur elsewhere in the treatise. The word might be literally trans- 
lated “ off-circle,*' and regarded as designating the circle which deviates 
in direction from the neighbouring equator; but it is more probably an 
abbreviation for afakramamandala^ which would mean, like the ordinary 
terms krdntimandala, krdntivrtta, “ circle of declination.’* 

13. . . . The orient ecliptic-point (lagna) is that at the 
orient horizon ; the Occident point {astmng achat) is similarly deter- 
mined. 

14. The meridian ecliptic-point (madhyarna) is as calculated 
by the equivalents in right ascension (lanhodayds), for mid-heaven 
(khamadJiya) above. The sine which is between the meridian 
(madhya) and the l)oi-izon (kshitija) is styled the day-measure 
(antyd). 

15. And the sine of the sun’s ascensional difference 
(caradala) is to be recognized as the interval between the equator 
{inshiivat) and the horizon. . . . 

These verses contain an unnecessary and fragmentary, as also a con- 
fused and blundering, definition of the positions upon the sphere of a 
few among the points and lines which have been used in the calculations 
of the earlier parts of the treatise. We are unwilling to believe that 
the passage is anything but a late interpolation, made by an awkward 
hand. For the point of the ecliptic termed lagna, or that one which is 
at any given moment passing the eastern horizon, or rising, see iii. 46-48, 
and note upon that passage. The like point at the western horizon, 
which the commentator here calls astalagna, “ lagna of setting,” and 
which the text directs us to find ” in a corresponding manner,” has never 
been named or taken into account anywhere in the treatise: we have 
seen above (as for instance, in ix. 4-5) that all its processes into which 
distance in ascension enters as an element are transferred for calculation 
from the Occident to the orient horizon. For madhyalagna, the point 
of the ecliptic situated upon the meridian, see above, iii. 49 and note. 
Although we have ordinarily translated the term by meridian ecliptic- 
point,” this being a convenient and exact definition of the point actually 
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referred to, we do not regard the word madhya, occurring in it, as mean- 
ing “ meridian in the sense in which it is used in modem astronomy, 
namely the great circle passing through the observer’s zenith and the 
north and south points of his horizon. For it deserves to be noted that 
the text has no distinctive name for the meridian, and nowhere makes 
any reference to it as a circle on the sphere : it will be seen just below 
that, while the position of the horizon is defined, the meridian is not 
contemplated as a circle of sufficient consequence to require to be repre- 
sented upon the illustrative armillary sphere. The commentator not 
very infrequently has occasion to speak of the meridian, and styles it 
ydmyottaravrtta, “ south and north circle,” or urdhvaydmyottaravrtta^ 
uppermost south and north circle.” In the latter half oi verse 14, 
where we have translated madhya by ” meridian,” it would have been 
more exact to say ” mid-heaven,” or ” the sun at the middle of his visible 
revolution,” or ” the sun when at the point called madhyalagna.** 
For the ” day-measure ” (antyd), see above, iii. 34-36. Its definition 
given here is as bad ns it could well be: for, passing over the fact that 
the line in question is not properly a sine, and moreover that the text 
does not tell us in which of the numberless possible directions it is to be 
drawn from the meridian to the horizon, the line which it is attempted 
to describe is not the one which the treatise regards as the antyd, but 
the correspondent of the latter in the small circle described by the sun. 
That is to say, the text here substitutes the line DA in Fig. 8, above 
(p. 101), for the line EG. A similar blunder is made in defining the 
sine of the sun’s ascensional difference (carapjd): the line AB in the 
same figure, which is the ” earth-sine ” {kujyd, hshitijyd), is taken, in- 
stead of its equivalent in terms of a great circle, CG. Moreover, the 
text reads ” equator ” {vishuvat — ^EC in the figure) here for ” east and 
west hour-circle” {unmandala — CP): the commentator restores the 
latter, and excuses the substitution by a false translation of the latter 
half of iii. 6, making it mean ” the east and west hour-circle is likewise 
denominated the equinoctial circle.” 

In verse 14, lankodayda is substituted for the more usual term lanko- 
daydaavaa (see above, iii. 49, and note), in the sense of ” equivalents of 
the signs in right ascension,” literally, ” at Lanka.” 

15 . . . . Having turned upward one's own place, the circle 
of the horizon is midway of the sphere. 

16 . As covered with a casing (vastra) and as left uncovered, 
it is the sphere surrounded by Lokaloka. . . . 

The simple direction to turn upward one’s own situation upon the 
central wooden globe which represents the earth does not, it is evident, 
contemplate any very careful or exact adjustment of the instrument. 
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Verse 16 is very elliptical and obscure in its expressions, but their 
general meaning is plain, and is that which is attributed to them by the 
commentator. The proper elevation having been given to the pole of 
the sphere, a circle is by some means or other to be fixed about its 
midst, or equally distant from its zenith and nadir, to represent the 
horizon. Then the part below is to be encased in a cloth covering, the 
upper hemisphere alone being left open. As thus arranged, the sphere 
is, as it were, girt about by the Lokaloka mountains. Lokaloka is, as we 
have seen above (note to xii. 32-44), the name of the giant mountain* 
range which, in the Puranic geography, is made the boundary of the 
universe : it is apparently so called because it separates the world (loha) 
from the non-world (aloha) \ and as out of the Puranic Meru the new 
astronomical geography makes the axis and poles of the earth, so out of 
these mountains it makes the visible horizon. 

The “ wonder-working fabric of the terrestrial and stellar sphere is 
now fully constructed, and only requires farther, in order to its comple- 
tion as an edifying and instructive illustration of the relations of the 
heavens to the earth, to be set in motion about its fixed axis. 

16. ... By the application of water is made ascertainment 
of the revolution of time. 

17. One may construct a sphere-instrument combined with 
quicksilver: this is a mystery; if plainly described, it would be 
generally intelligible in the world. 

18. Therefore let the supreme sphere be constructed accord- 
ing to the instruction of the preceptor (guru). In each successive 
age (ynga), this construction, having become lost, is, by the Sun’s 

19. Favor, again revealed to some one or other, at his 
pleasure. . . . 

Here we have another silly mystification of a simple and compara- 
tively insignificant matter, like that already noticed at the end of the 
sixth chapter. The revolution of the machine of which the construction 
has now been explained, in imitation of the actual motion of the heavens 
about the earth, is something so calculated to strike the minds of the 
uninitiated with wonder, that the means by which it is to be accom* 
plished must not be fully explained even in this treatise, lest they should 
become too generally known : they must be learned by each pupil directly 
from his teacher, as the latter has received them by successive tradition, 
from the original and superhuman source whence they came. It is perfectly 
evident that such a fabric could only be made to revolve in a rude and 

39 
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imperfect way; that it should have marked time, and continued for any 
period to correspond in position with the actual sphere, is impossible. 

The word which, upon the authority of the commentator, we have 
rendered “ water,*' in verse 16, is amrtaardva, literally having an im- 
mortal how": perhaps the phrase should be translated rather, ‘‘by 
managing a constant current of water.** 

19. ... So also, one should construct instruments (y antra) 
in order to the ascertainment of time. 

20. When quite alone, one should apply quicksilver to the 
wonder-causing instrument. By the gnomon (ganku), staff 
{yashti)y arc (dhanus), wheel (cafera), instruments for taking the 
shadow, of various kinds, 

21. According to the instruction of the preceptor (guru), is 
to be gained a knowledge of time by the diligent. . . . 

The commentator interprets the first part of verse 20 in correspond- 
ence with the sense of the preceding passage : the application of mercury 
to a revolving machine, in order to give it the appearance of automatic 
motion, must be made privately, lest people, understanding the method 
too well, should cease to wonder at it. The instruments mentioned in the 
latter half of the same verse are explained in the commentary simply by 
citations from the yantrddhy&ya^ “ chapter of instruments,** of the 
Siddhanta-(J!iromani (GolAdhy., pp. 111-136, published edition). We will 
state, as briefly as may be, their character: 

The gnomon {qanku) needs no explanation: its construction and the 
method of using it have been fully exhibited in the third chapter of our 
treatise. The “ staff-instrument ** (yaahtiyantra) is described as follows. 
A circle is described upon a level surface with a radius proportioned to 
that of the sphere, or to tabular radius. Its cardinal points are ascer- 
tained, and its east and west and north and south diameters are drawn. 
From the former, at either extremity, is laid off the sine of amplitude 
{agrd) ascertained by calculation for the given day : the points thus deter- 
mined upon the circumference of the circle represent the points on the 
horizon at which the sun rises and sets. Another circle, with a radius 
proportioned to that of the calculated diurnal circle of the day (dyujyd), 
is also described about the centre of the other, and is divided into sixty 
equal parts, representing the division of the sun's daily revolution into 
sixty nadis. Into a depression at the centre, the foot of a staff (yaahfi)^ 
equal in length to the radius of the larger circle, is loosely inserted. When 
it is desired to ascertain the time of the day, this staff is pointed directly 
toward the sun, or in such manner that it casts no shadow; its extremity 
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then represents the place of the sun at the moment upon the sphere. 
Measure, by a stick, the distance of that extremity from the point of sunrise 
or of sunset : this will be the chord of that part of the diurnal circle which 
is intercepted between the sun's actual position and the point at which 
he rose, or will set: the value of the corresponding arc in nadis may be 
ascertained by applying the stick to the lesser graduated circle. The result 
is the time since sunrise, or till sunset. 

The “ wheel (cakra) is a very simple instrument for obtaining, by 
observation, the sun's altitude and zenith-distance. It is simply a wheel, 
suspended by a string, graduated to degrees, having its lowest point and 
the extremities of its horizontal diameter distinctly marked, and with a 
projecting peg at the centre. When used, its edge is turned toward the 
sun, so that the shadow of the peg falls upon the graduated periphery, 
and the distances of the point where it meets the latter from the horizontal 
and lowest joints of the wheel respectively are the required altitude and 
zenith-distance of the sun. From these, by the methods of the third 
chapter (iii. 37-39), the time may be derived. 

Iho “ arc " (dhanus) is the lower half of the instrument just described 
— or, we may also suppose, a quadrant of it; since only a quadrant is 
required for making the observations for which the instrument is employed. 

21. By water-instruments, the vessel (kapdla), etc., by the 
peacock, man, monkey, and by stringed sand-receptacles, one may 
determine time accurately. 

22. Quicksilver-holes, water, and cords, roj)es ((;ulba), and 
oil and water, mercury, and sand are used in these : these applica- 
tions, too, are diflScult 

The instruments and methods hinted at in these versos are only par- 
tially and obscurely explained by the commentator. The kapdla, ** cup " 
or “ hemisphere," is doubtless the instrument which is particularly des- 
cribed below, in verse 23. The nara, " man," is also spoken of below, 
in verse 24, and is simply a gnomon; it is perhaps one of a particular 
construction and size, and so named from having about the height of a 
man. The peacock and monkey are obscure. The “ sand-vessels " 
{reriugathha), which are " provided with cords " {sasdtra), are probably 
suspended instruments, of the general character of our hour-glasses. The 
commentator connects them also with the ** peacock," as if the latter 
were a figure of the bird having such a vessel in his interior, and letting 
the sand pour out of his mouth. In illustration of the " quicksilver-holes " 
(pdraddrd) a passage is cited from the Siddh&nta-(^iromani (as above), 
giving the description of an instrument in which they are applied. It is a 
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wheel, having on its outer edge a number of holes, of equal size, and at 
equal distances from one another, but upon a zig-zag line : these holes are 
filled half full of mercury, and stopped at the orifice; and it is claimed 
that the wheel will then, if supported upon an axis by a couple of props, 
revolve of itself. The application of this method may well enough be 
styled “ difficult if a machine so constructed would work, the Hindus 
would be entitled to the credit of having solved the problem of perpetual 
motion. The descriptions of one or two other somewhat similar machines 
are also cited in the commentary from the Siddhanta-(Jiromani : the only 

new feature worthy of notice which they contain is the application of the 
siphon, or bent tube, in emptying a vessel of the water it contains. 

It will have been noticed that, throughout the whole of this chapter, 
the different parts or passages end in the middle of a verse. In the 
twenty-first verse the coincidence between the end of a passage and the 
end of a verse is re-established, but it is at the cost of such an 'irregularity 
as is nowhere else committed in the treatise : the verse is made to consist 
of three half-9lokas, instead of two, the whole chapter being thus allowed 
to contain an uneven number of lines. There are two or three very super- 
fluous half-verses at the beginning of the chapter, the omission of any one 
of which would seem an easier and preferable method of restoring the 
regular and connected construction of the text. 

23. A copper vessel, with a hole in the bottom, set in a basin 
of pure Avater, sinks sixty times in a day and night, and is an 
accurate hemispherical instrument. 

This instrument appears to have been the one most generally and 
frequently in use among the Hindus for the measurement of time : it is the 
only one described in the Ayin-Akbari (ii. 802). One of the common 
names for the sixtieth part of the day, gha^i or ghatihd, literally ** vessel,’’ 
is evidently derived from it: the other, nddt or nddihd, “ reed,” probably 
designated in the first place, and more properly, a measure of length, and 
not of time. A verse cited in the commentary to this passage gives the form 
and dimensions of the vessel used : it is to be of ten papas’ weight of copper, 
six digits (angula) high, and of twice that width at the mouth, and is to 
contain sixty palas of water : the hole in the bottom through which it is 
to fill itself is to be such as will just admit a gold pin four digits long, and 
weighing three and a third mdshaa. The description of the Ayin-Akbari 
does not precisely agree with this; and it is, indeed, sufficiently evident 
that an instrument intended for such a purpose could not be accurately 
constructed by Hindu workmen from measurements alone, but would 
have to be tested by comparison with some recognized standard, or by 
actual use. 
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24. So also, the man-instrumeut (narayantra) is good in the 
day-time, and when the sun is clear. The best determination of 
time by means of determinations of the shadow has been explained. 

We have already noticed above, under verse 21, that the nara was a 
simple gnomon. The explanations here referred to are, of course, those 
which are presented in the third chapter. 

The concluding veise of the chapter is an encouragement held out to 
the astronomical student. 

25. He who thoroughly knows the system of the planets and 
asterisms, and the sphere, attains the world of the planets in the 
succession of births, his own possessor. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


Or THE Different Modes of reckoning Time. 


("ONTKNTS : — 1-2, enumeration of the modes of measuring time, and general explanation 
of their uses; 3, solar time; 4-6, of the periods of eighty-six days; 7-11, of points 
and divisions in the :mn’s revolution; 12-18, lunar time; 14, time of the Fathers; 
15, sidereal time; 16-16, of the months and their asterisms; 17, of the twelve-year 
cycle of Jupiter; 18-1‘J, civil, or mean solar, time; 20-21, time of the gods, 
Prajapati, and Brahma; 22-26, conclusion of the work. 

1. The modes of measuring time (mdna) are nine, namely 
those of Brahma, of the gods, of the Fathers, of Prajapati, of 
Jupiter, and solar (sdura), civil (sdvana), lunar, and sidereal 
time. 

2. Of four modes, namely solar, lunar, sidereal, and civil 
time, practical use is made among men ; by that of Jupiter is to 
be determined the year of the cycle of sixty years ; of the rest, no 
use is ever made. 

This chapter contains the reply of the sun’s incarnation to the last of 
the questions addressed to him by the original recipient of his revelation 
(see above, xii. 8). The word mdna, which gives it its title of mdnd- 
dhydya, and which we have translated “ mode of measuring or reckoning 
time,” literally means simply “ measure it is the same term which we 
have already (iv. 2-8) seen applied to designate the measured disks of the 
sun and moon. 

3. By solar (sdura) time are determined the measure of the 
day and night, the shada^ttimukhas, the solstice (ayana), the 
equinox (vishuvat), and the propitious period of the sun’s entrance 
into a sign (sankrdnti). 

The adjective souro, which we translate “ solar,” is a secondary 
derivative from i-Cirya, " sun.” It is applied to those divisions of time 
which are dependent on and determined by the sun’s actual motion along 
the ecliptic. The ‘‘ day and night ” measured by it are probably those of 
the gods and demons respectively; see above, xii. 48-50. The solar year, 
as already noticed (note to i. 12-18), is sidereal, not tropical; it commences 
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whenever the sun enters the first sign of the immovable sidereal zodiac, or 
when he is 10 minutes east in longitude from the star ^ Piscium. The 
solar month is the time during which he continues in each successive sign, 
or arc of 30°, reckoning from that point. The length of the solar year 
and month is subject only to an infinitesimal variation, due to the slow 
motion, of 1' in 617 years, assumed for the sun’s line of apsides (see above, 
i. 41-44); but it is, as has been shown above (note to i. 29-34, near the end), 
somewhat differently estimated by different authorities. The precise length 
of the solar months, as reckoned according to the Surya-Siddhanta, is 
thus stated by Warren (Kala Sankalita, p. 69) : 


Duration of the several Solar Months, 


No. 

Name. 

Duratioo. 

Sum of duration . 
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w 

ttn 

d 

n 

V 

nn 

1 

V&iQ&kba, 

30 55 32 

2 

39 

30 

55 

32 2 

39 

2 

Jy&islitba, 

81 24 12 

2 

41 

62 

19 

44 5 

20 

3 

ABb&diiB, 

31 36 38 

2 

44 

93 

66 

22 8 

4 

4 


31 28 12 

2 

42 

125 

24 

34 10 

46 

5 

Bb&drapada, 

31 2 10 

2 

40 

166 

26 

44 18 

26 

6 

A^vioa, 

30 27 22 

2 

38 

186 

54 

6 16 

4 

7 

KArttika, 

29 54 7 

2 

85 

216 

48 

13 18 

39 

8 

M&rf<a9trBba, 

L9 30 24 

2 

88 

246 

18 

87 21 

12 

9 

P&usba, 

29 20 53 

2 

31 

275 

39 

30 23 

43 

10 

Mftgbs, 

29 27 16 

2 

32 

305 

6 

46 26 

15 

11 

Pbllguna, 

29 48 24 

2 

38 

884 

65 

10 28 

48 

12 

C&itrs, 

30 20 21 

2 

86 

365 

15 

31 31 

24 


The former passage (i. 12-13) took no note of any solar day; in this 
chapter, however, such a division of time is distinctly contemplated: it 
-8 also recognized by the 8iddhanta-(^romani (Ganitadhy., ii. 8), and 

seems to be, for certain uses, generally accepted. The solar day is the 
time during which the sun traverses each successive degree of the ecliptic, 
with his true motion, and its length accordingly varies with the rapidity 
of his motion : three hundred and sixty such days compose the sidereal year. 
In order to determine the solar day corresponding to any given moment it 
is, of course, only necessary to calculate, by the methods of the second 
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chapter, the sun’s true longitude for that moment. Hence it is a matter 
of very little practical account : all the periods regarded as determined by 
it may be as well derived directly from the sun’s longitude, without going 
through the form of calling its degrees days. It is thus with the equinoxes, 
solstices, and entrances of the sun into a sign {sankrdnti, ** entrance upon 
connection with ”): for the latter, and for the continuance of the propitious 
influences which are believed to attend upon it, see below, verse 11. The 

sha^dgitimukhoB form the subject of the next following passage. 

< 

The manuscript without commentary inserts here the following verse : 
“ the day and night of the gods and demons, which is determined by 
the sun’s revolution through the circle of asterisms {bhaqahra), and the 
number of the Golden {kria) and other Ages, as already stated, is to be 
known.” 

4. Beginning with Libra, the shadagitimukha is at the end 
of the periods of eighty-six (shadagiti) days, in succession : there 
are four of them, occurring in the signs of double character (dvisva- 
hhdva) ; 


6. Namely, at the twenty-sixth degree of Sagittarius, at the 
twenty-second of Pisces, at the eighteenth degree of Gemini, and 
at the fourteenth of Virgo. 

6. From the latter point, the sixteen days of Virgo which 
remain are suitable for sacrifices : anything given to the Fathers 
ipitaras) in them is inexhaustible. 

We have not been able to find anywhere any explanation, of this 
curious division of the sun’s path into arcs of 86°, commencing from the 
autumnal equinox, and leaving an odd remnant of 16° at the end of Virgo. 
The commentary offers nothing whatever in elucidation of their character 
and significance. The epithet “ of double character ” (dvisvabhdva) belongs 
to the four signs mentioned in verse 6; judging from the connection in which 
it is applied to them by Yaraha-Mihira (Laghujataka, i. 8, in Weber’s 
Indische Studien, ii. 278), it designates them as either variable (cara) or 
fixed {athira), in some astrological sense. The term ahadagititnukha is 
composed of ahadagtti, “ eighty-six,” and mukha, ” mouth, face, begin- 
ning.” We do not understand the meaning of the compound well enough 
to venture to translate it. 

7. In the midst of the zodiac (bhacakra) are the two 
equinoxes (vishumt), situated upon the same diameter {sama- 
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sMraga), and likewise the two solstices (ayana ) ; these four are 
well known. 

8. Between these are, in each case, two entrances 
(sankrdnti ) : from the immediateness of the entrance are to be 
known the two feet of Vishnu. 

9. From the sun’s entrance (sankrdnti) into Capricorn, six 
months are his northern progress (uttardyana) ; so likewise, from 
the beginning of Cancer, six months are his southern progress 
(dakshindyana) . 

10. Thence also are reckoned the seasons (rtu), the cool 
season (gigira) and the rest, each prevailing through two signs. 
These twelve, commencing with Aries, are the months ; of them 
is made up the year. 

The commentator explains aamasAtraga, like aamasutraatha above 
(xii. 52), to mean situated at opposite extremities of the same diameter of 
the earth, or antipodal to one another. 

The technical term for the sun’s entrance into a sign of the zodiic is, 
as noticed already, sankrdnti (the commentary also presents the equivalent 
word sankramana) ; of these there take place two between each equinox 
and the preceding or following solstice. The latter half of verse 8 is quite 
obscure. The commentator appears to understand it as signifying that, 
in each quadrant, the entrance (sankrdnti) immediately following the 
solstice or equinox is styled “ Vishnu’s feet.” In the earliest Hindu 
mythology, Vishnu is the sun, especially considered as occupying successive- 
ly the three stations of the orient horizon, the meridian, and the Occident 
horizon; and the three steps by which he strides through the sky are his 
only distinctive characteristic. These three steps, then, appear under 
various forms in the later Vaishnava mythology, and there is plainly some 
reference to them in this designation of the sun’s entrances into the signs. 
Jt would seem easiest and most natural to recognize in the three signs inter- 
vening between each equinox and solstice Vishnu’s three steps, and to 
regard the two intermediate entrances as the marks of. his feet; this may 
possibly be the figure intended to be conveyed by the language of the text. 

The word rtu means originally and literally any determined period of 
time, a ” season ” in the most general sense of the term; but it has also 
been employed from very early times to designate the various divisions 
of the year. They were anciently reckoned as three, five, six, or seven; 
but the prevailing division, and the only one in use in later times, is that 
into six seasons, named (^iqira, Vasanta, Grishma, Varsha, (^arad, and 
Hemanta, which may be represented by cool season, spring, summer, 
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rainy season, autumn, and winter. Qi^ira begins with the month M&gha, 
or about the middle of January (see note to i. 48-61, and the table given 
below, under vv. 16-16), and each season in succession includes two solar 
months. 

11. Multiply the number of minutes in the sun’s measure 
{mdna) by sixty, and divide by his daily motion : a time equal to 
half the result, in nadis, is propitious before the 8un’s entrance 
into a sign {sankrdnti) , and likewise after it. 

The propitious influences referred to above, in verse 3, as attending 
upon the sun’s entrance into a sign, arc regarded as enduring so long as 
any part of his disk is upon the point of separation between the two signs. 
This time is found by the following proportion: as the sun’s actual daily 
motion, in minutes, is to a day, or sixty nadis, so is the measure of his 
disk, in minutes, to the time which it will occupy in passing the point 
referred to. 


12. As the moon, setting out from the sun, moves from day 
to day eastward, tliat is the lunar method of reckoning time 
(mdna ) : a lunar day (tithi) is to be regarded as corresponding to 
twelve degrees of motion. 

13. The lunar day (tithi), the karana, the general cere- 
monies, marriage, shaving, and the performance of vows, fastings, 
and pilgrimages, are determined by lunar time. 

14. Of thirty lunar days is composed the lunar month, 
which is declared to be a day and a night of the Fathers : the end 
of the month and of the half-month (paksha) are at their mid-day 
and midnight respectively. 

For the tithi, or lunar day, see above, ii. 66: for the karai^a, see 
ii, 67-69. For the month considered as the day of the pitaras, or manes 
of the departed, see note to xii. 73-77. Manu (i. 66) pronounces the day 
of the Fathers to be the dark half-month, or the fortnight from full moon 
to new moon, and their night to be the light half-month, or the fortnight 
from new moon to full moon. With this mode of division might be made 
to accord that stated in the latter part of verse 14, by rendering madhye 
“ between,” instead of ” at the middle point of we have translated 
according to the directions of the commentator. 

15. The constant revolution of the circle of asterisms 
{hhacakra) is called a sidereal day. The months are to be known 
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by the names of the asterisms (nakshatra), according to the con- 
junction (yoga) at the end of a lunar period (parvan). 

16. To the months Karttika etc., belong, as concerns the 
conjunction (samayoga), the asterisms Krttika etc., two by two : 
but three months, namely the last, the next to the last, and the 
fifth, have triple* asterisms. 

The subject of sidereal time, although one of prominent importance 
in the present treatise, since the subdivision of the day is regulated entirely 
by it, is here very summarily dismissed with half a verse, while we find 
appended to it in the same passage matters with which it has nothing 
properly to do. 

We have already (note to i. 48-61) had occasion to notice that the 
months are regarded as having received their names from the asterisms 

(nakshatrd) in which the moon became full during their continuance. 

According to Sir William Jones (As. Res. ii. 296), it is asserted by the 
Hindus “ that, when their lunar year was arranged by former astronomers, 

the moon was at the full in each month on the very day when it entered 

the nakshatra, from which that month is denominated.” Whether this 
assertion is strictly true admits of much doubt. Our text does not imply 
any such claim : it only declares that the month is to be called by the 
name of that asterism with which the moon is in conjunction (yoga) at the 
end of the parvan : this latter word might mean either half of a lunar 
month, but is evidently to be understood here, as explained by the com- 
mentary, of the light half {gukla paksha) alone, so that the end of the 
parvan (parvdnta) is equivalent to the end of the day of full moon 
(purnimanta), or to the moment of opposition in longitude. Now it is 
evident that, owing to the incommensurability of the times of revolution 
of the sun and moon, as also to the revolution of the moon’s line of apsides, 
full moon is liable to occur in succession in all the asterisms, and at all 
points of the zodiac; so that although, at the time when the system of 
names for the months originated and established itself, they were doubtless 
strictly applicable, they would not long continue to be so. Instead, how- 
ever, of being compelled to alter continually the nomenclature of the year, 
we are allowed, by verse 16, to call a month K&rttika in which the full of 
the moon takes place either in Krttika or in Rohini, and so on; the twenty- 
seven asterisms being distributed among the twelve months as evenly as the 
nature of the case admits. 

At what period these names were first introduced into use is unknown. 
It must have been, of course, posterior to the establishment of the system 
of asterisms, but it was probably not much later, as the names are found 
in some of thj^ earlier texts which contain those of the nakshatras them- 
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selves. We can hardly suppose that they were not originally applied in- 
dependently to the lunar months; and certainly, no more suitable deriva- 
tion could be found for the name of a lunar period than from the asterism 
in which the moon attained during its continuance her full beauty and 
perfection. In later times, as we have already seen (note to i. 48-51), the 
true lunar months are entirely dependent for their nomenclature upon the 
solar months, according to the determination of the latter, as regards their 
commencement and duration, by the data and methods of the modern astro- 
nomical science. There has been handed down another system of names 
for the months (see Colebrooke in As. Ees., vii. 284; Essays, i. 201), which 
have nothing to do with the asterisms : whether they are to be regarded as 
more ancient than the others we do not know. They are — commencing 
with the first month of the season Vasanta, or with that one which in the 
other system is called Caitra — as follows : Madhu, Madhava, (^ukra, ^uciy 
Nabhas, Nabhasya, Isha, Urja, Sahas, Sahasya, Tapas, Tapasya. 

For the sake of a clearer understanding of the relations of the 
asterisms, months, and seasons, we present their correspondences below in a 
tabular form : 


Season. 


Month. 


Asterisms in which 
full moon may occur. 


(^arad. 


K&rttika. 

I (Oct, -Nov.) 


Kfttika. 

Kobipt. 


Hemanta. 


fM&rga^traha. 
1 (Nov.-Doc.) 

I PAuaha. 
t (Dec.-Jan.) 


( MrgaQiraha. 
I Ardrk. 

f PanarvasQ. 
V. Pusbya. 




^M&gha 

(Jan.-Feb.) 

PhAlguoa. 

. (Feb.-Mar.) 


( A9!e8b&. 
t Maghft. 

C P. Pbalganl. 
) U. Phalguni. 
1 Haeta. 


Vasanta. 


GrUhma. 


Varsba. 


9»rad. 


^ Ciitra. 

(Mar. -Apr ) 

VAi^Akba 

(Apr..May.) 

f Jy&iab^ha. 

I (May.Juna.) 

] Agh&4ha. 

1 (June- July.) 

} ^rAvapa. 

» (Jnly-Aug.) 

I BbAdrapada. 
(Aug.-Sept.) 



f CitrA. 

I Sv&tl. 

f Vif&kbft. 
t AnurAdbA, 

( JyeabtbA. 

C MAla. 


fP.-AsbA^hA. 

I U.-AabAdbA. 

( Qravapa, 

^ y^aviibfbA. 

(9AtabbiBbaj. 

\ P.-BhAdrapadA. 
CtJ.-BhAdrapadA. 


fBevatt. 

5 Aovigi. 
CBoarant. 
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Davis (As. Bes., iii. 218) notices that some of the ancient astronomers 
have divided the asterisms somewhat differently, giving to (^rava^a the three 
beginning with (^ravana, to Bhadrapada the three beginning with Purva- 
Bhadrapada, and to Alvina only A(jvini and Bharani. It seems, indeed, 
that the selection of the three months to which three asterisms, instead of 
two, were assigned, must have been made somewhat arbitrarily. 

It will be noticed that in this passage Karttika is treated as the first 
of the series oi months, while above (v. 10) (^i(?ira was mentioned as the first 
season, and while in practice (sec note to i. 48-51) VaiQakha is treated as 
the first of the solar months, and Caitra of the lunar. Another name for 
Margacjirsha, also, is Agrahayana, which appears to mean “ commence- 
ment of the year.*' How much significance these variations of usage may 
have, and what is their reason, is not known to us. As regards Vaif&kha 
and Caitra, indeed, the case is clear, and we may also regard the rank 
assigned to Karttika as due to the ancient position of Krttika, as first among 
the lunar mansions. 

17. In Vaiyakha etc., a conjunction {yoga) in the dark 
half-month (krshna), on the fifteenth lunar day (tithi), determines 
in like manner the years Karttika etc. of Jupiter, from his heliacal 
setting (asta) and rising (udaya). 

We have already, in an early part of the treatise (i. 65), made ac- 
quaintance with a cycle of the planet Jupiter, composed of sixty years; in 
this verse we have introduced to our notice a second one, containing twelve 
years, or corresponding to a single sidereal revolution of the planet. The 
principle upon which its nomenclature is based is very evident. Jupiter’s 
revolution is treated as if, like that of the sun, it determined a year, and 
the twelve parts, each quite nearly equalling a solar year (see note to i. 65), 
into which it is divided, are, by the same analogy, accounted as months, 
and accordingly receive the names of the solar months. The appellations 
thus applied to the years, in their order, we are directed to determine by 
the asterism (nakahatra) in which the planet is found to be at the time of 
its disappearance in the sun’s rays, and its disengagement from them: 
for it would, of course, set and rise heliacally twelve times in each revolu- 
tion, and each time about a month later than before. The name of the 
year, however, will not agree with that of the month in which the rising 
and setting occur, but will be the opposite of it, or six months farther 
forward or backward, since the month is named from the asterism with 
which the sun is in opposition, but the year of the cycle from that with 
which he is in conjunction. The terms in which the rule of the text is 
stated are not altogether unambiguous : there is no expressed grammatical 
connection between the two halves of the verse, and we are compelled to 
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add in our translation the important .word " determines,” which links 
them together. The meaning, however, we take to be as follows : if, in 
any given year, the heliacal setting of Jupiter takes place in the month 
Vai^akha, then the asterism with which the moon is found to be in con- 
junction at the end of that month — which will be, of course, the asterism 
in which the sun is at the same time situated — will determine the name 
of the year, which will be Karttika : and so on, from year to year. The 
expression ” in like manner,” in iho second half of the verse, is interpreted 
as implying that to the years of this cycle is made the same distribution 
of the asterisms as to the months in the preceding passage : the second 
and third columns of the last table, then, will apply to the cycle, if we 
alter their headings respectively, from ‘‘ month ” to year of the cycle,*’ 
and from ” asterisms in which full moon may occur ” to asterisms in 
which Jupiter’s heliacal setting and rising may occur.” 

There is one untoward circumstance connected with this arrangement 
which is not taken into account by the text, and which appears to oppose 
a practical difficulty to the application of its rule. 'I’he amount of Jupiter’s 
motion during a solar year is not precisely one sign, but perceptibly more 
than that, so that the mean interval between two successive heliacal 
settings is a little more than a solar month; and this difference accumulate- 
so rapidly that the thirteenth setting would take place about four degrees 
farther eastward than the first, so that, without some system of periodical 
omissions of a month, the correspondence between the names of the years, 
if applied in regular succession, and the asterisms in which the planet 
disappeared would, after a few revolutions, be altogether dislocated and 
broken up. If the cycle were of more practical consequence, or if it were 
contemplated as one of the proper subjects of this treatise, we might expect 
to find some method of obviating this difficulty prescribed. Warren, how- 
ever, in his brief account of the cycle of twelve years (Kala Sankalita, 
p. 212 etc.), states that he knows of no nation or tribe making any use of 
it, but only finds it mentioned in the books. According to both him and 
Davis (As. lies., iii. 217 etc.), the cycle of twelve years is subordinate to 
that of sixty, the latter being divided into five such cycles, to which 
special names are. applied, and of each of which the successive years receive 
in order the titles of the solar months. The appellations of the cycles 
themselves are those which properly belong to the years of the lustrum 
{yuga), or cycle of five years, by which, as already noticed (note to i. 66-58), 
the Hindus appear first to have regulated time, and effected by intercala- 
tion the coincidence of the solar and lunar years : they are Samvatsara, 
JParivatsara, Idavatsara, Idvatsara (or Anuvatsara), and Vatsara (or 
Idvatsara, or Udra vatsara). It would appear, then, either that the cycle 
of sixty years was derived from and founded upon the ancient lustrum, 
being an imitation of its construction in time of the planet Jupiter, of 
which a month equals a solar year, or else that the already existing cycle 
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had been later fancifully compared with the lustrum, and subdivided after 
its model into sub-cycles for years, and years for months ; of these two 
suppositions we are inclined to regard the latter as decidedly the more 
probable. 

18. From rising to rising of the sun, that is called civil 
(sdvana) reckoning. By that are determined the civil days 
(sdmna), and by these as the regulation of the time of sacrifice ; 

19. Likewise the removal of uncleanness from child-bearing 
etc., and the regents of days, months, and years : the mean motion 
of the planets, too, is computed by civil time. 

The term sdvana we have translated “ civil/’ as being a convenient 
way of distinguishing this from the other kinds of time, and as being very 
properly applicable to the da} as reckoned in practical use from sunrise 
to sunrise : in the more general sense, as denoting the mode of reckoning 
the mean motions of the planets, and the regency of successive peribds, 
sdvana corresponds to what we call “ mean solar ” time. The word itself 
seems to be a derivative from savana, “ libation,” the throe daily Havanas ^ 
or the sunrise, noon, and sunset libations, being determined by this 
reckoning. 

20. The mutually opposed day and night of the gods (sura) 
and demons (asura), which has been already explained, is time 
of the gods, being measured by the completion of the sun’s 
revolution. 

21. The space of a Patriarcliate (manrantara) is styled time 
of Prajapati : in it is no distinction of day from night. An Mon 
(kalpa) is called time of Brahma. 

It may well be said that the mode of reckoning by time of the gods 
has been already explained : the length of a day of the gods, with the 
method of its determination, has been stated and dwelt upon, in almost 
identical language, over and over again (see i. 13-14; xii. 45-60, 67, 74; 
and the interpolated verse after xiv. 3), almost as if it were so new and 
striking an idea as to demand and bear repeated inculcation. For the 
Patriarchate (manvantara), or period of 808,448,0(X) years, see above, i. 18 : 
this is the only allusion to it as a unit of time which the treatise contains. 
For the Mon (kalpa), of 4,820,000,000 years, as constituting a day of 
Brahma, see above, i. 20. 

The remaining verses are simply the conclusion of the treatise. 
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22. Thus hath been told thee that supreme mystery, lofty 
and wonderful, that sacred knowledge (brahman), most exalted, 
pure, all guilt destroying ; 

23. And the highest knowledge of the heaven, the stars, and 
the planets hath been exhibited : he who knoweth it thoroughly 
obtaineth in the worlds of the sun etc. an everlasting place. 

24. With these words, taking leave of Maya, and beir^ suit- 
ably worshipped by him, the part of the sun ascended to heaven, 
and entered his own disk. 

25. So then Maya, having personally learned from the sun 
that divine knowledge, regarded himself as having attained his 
desire, and as purified from sin. 

26. Then, too, the sages (rski), learning that Maya had 
received from the sun this gift, drew near and surrounded him, and 
reverently asked the knowledge. 

27. And he graciously bestowed upon them the grand system 
of the planets, of mysteries in the world the most wonderful, and 
equal to the Scripture (brahman). 

The Surya-Siddhanta, in the form in which it is here presented, as 
accepted by Kanganatha and fixed by his commentary, contains exactly 
live hundred verses. This number, of course, cannot plausibly be looked 
upon as altogether accidental : no one will question that the treatise has 
been intentionally wrought into its present compass. We have often 
found occasion above to point out indications, more or less distinct and 
unequivocal, of alterations and interpolations; and although in some 
cases our suspicions may not prove well-founded, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the text of the treatise has undergone since its origin 
not unimportant extension and modification. Any farther consideration 
of this point we reserve for the general historical summary to be presented 
at the end of the Appendix. 





APPENDIX; 


Containing Additional Notes and Tables, Calculations of 
Eclipses, a Stellar Map, etc. 


1, p. ii. The name siddhdnta, by whioh the astronomioal text* 
books are generally called, has, by derivation and original meaning, nothing 
to do with astronomy, but sigiufies simply established conclusion; ” and 
it is variously, applied to other uses in the Sanskrit literature. 

It may not be uninteresting to present here a summary view of the 
existing astronomical literature of the Hindus, as derived from such 
sources of information upon the subject as are accessible to us, even 
though such a view must necessarily be imperfect and incomplete. We 
commence by giving a list of works furnished to the translator, at his 
request, by the native Professor of Mathematics in the Sanskrit College 
at Puna, and which may be taken as representing the knowledge possessed, 
and the opinions held, by the learned of Western India at the present 
time. Along with it is offered the list of nine treatises given in the modem 
Sanskrit Encyclopedia, the (jj!abdakalpadruma, as entitled to the name of 
Siddh&nta. The longer list was intended to be arranged chronologically; 
the remarks appended to the names of treatises are those of its compiler. 


8 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 


Brahma- Siddh&nta. 

Shrya-Biddhftnta. 

Soma-Siddhftnta. 

yftsi8htha-Siddb4iita . 

Bomaka-Siddh&nta. 

F4ulastya-8iddh4nta. 

Brhaspati-Siddh&nta. 

Garga-Siddh&nta. 


1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 


Brahma-Siddhftnta. 

Shrya-Siddh&nta. 

Soma-Siddh&nta. 

Bjrbaspati-Siddhftnta. 

Garga-Biddh4nta. 

N&rada-Siddb&nta. 

Pftr&yara- Siddbftnta. 

P&nlast ja- Biddb4nia. 

Vasisbtba-Biddb&nta. 


Vy&Ba-Siddb&nta. 

P&r&^ara-Biddbftnta. 

Bboja-Biddb&nta ; earlier than the 9iroma9i. 

Var4ba-Biddb4nta; earlier than the 
Brahmagupta-Biddh4nta ; earlier than the 
Biddh&nta-iJIiromapi; Qaha 1072 [A.D. 1150]. 

Bnndara-Biddhftnta ; about 400 years ago. 

Tatt^a-Viveka-SiddhAnta; in the time of the reign of Jaya Sinha, 

B4rvabh4'ama-Biddh&nta ; in the time of the reign of Jaya Sinha. 
Laghn-Arys-Siddhinta J 

Bihad-AiyarSiddhtot* J"” “ »» ww V *** 


about 250 
[years aga 
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It is obvious that these lists are uncritically constructed, and that 
neither of them is of a nature to yield valuable information without 
additional explanations. The one is most unreasonably curt, and seems 
founded on the principle of allowing the title of Siddhanta to no work 
which is the acknowledged composition of a merely human author, while 
the other contains treatises of very heterogeneous character and value: 
and neither list distinguishes works now actually in existence from those 
which have become lost, and those of which the existence at any period is 
questionable. A more satisfactory accoimt of the Siddh&nta literature may 
be drawn up trom the notices contained in the writings of Western scholars, 
and especially from the various essays of Colebrooke. For what we shall 
here ofiter, he is our main authority. 

In the present imperfect state of our knowledge of the subject, there 
is perhaps no better method of classifying the Hindu astronomical treatises 
than by dividing them into four classes, as follows: first, those which 
profess to be a revelation on the part of some superhuman being; second, 
those which are attributed to ancient and renowned sages, or to other 
supposititious or impersonal authors; third, those regarded as the works 
of actual authors, astronomers of an early and uncertain period; fourth, 
later texts, of known date and authorship, and mostly of a less independent 
and original character. 

1. The first class comprises the Brahma. Shrya, Soma, Brbaspati, 
and Narada Siddh&ntas. 

1. Brahma-Siddhdnta. The earliest treatise bearing this name is 
said to have formed a part of the Vishi^udharmottara Purana, a work 
which seems to be long since lost, and scarcely remembered except in 
connection with the Siddhanta. The latter, too, is only known by a few 
citations in astronomical writings, and by the treatise of Brahmagupta 
(see below, third class) founded upon it. Another work laying claim to 
the same title is that which we have many times cited above as the 
(J!&kalya-Sanhita. Sanhitft, “ text, comprehensive work,” is a term em- 
ployed to denote a complete course of astronomy, astrology, horoscopy, 
etc. ; this treatise, according to the manuscript in our possession, forms 
the second division (pragna) of such a course. It professes to be re- 
vealed by Brahma to the semi-divine personage N&rada. Of its relation 
to the Sftrya-Biddh&nta we have spoken above (note to viii. 10-12). It 
does not appear to be referred to as w independent work in either of the 
native lists we have given. 

2. Sfirya-Biddhdnta, This is the treatise of which the translation has 
been given above, and of which, accordingly, we do not need to speak here 
more particularly. 

8. Soma-SiddMnta, Judging from its title, this work must profess 
to derive its origin from the moon (soma), as the preceding from the 
sun {Bdrya), Bentley speaks of it as following in the main the system 
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of the Bhrya-Biddh&nta. There is a manuscript of it in the Berlin Library 
(Weber's Catalogue, No. 840), and Colebrooke seems also to have had 
it in his hands. 

4. Bfhaspati-Siddhdnia. Brhaspati is the name of a divine person- 
age, priest and teacher of the gods, as also of the planet Jupiter. No 
work bearing this name is mentioned, so far as we can ascertain, by any 
European scholar, although Brhaspati is not infrequently referred to in 
native writings as an authority in astronomical matters. 

6. Ndrada-Siddhdnta. A N&radl-Banhit&, or course of astrology, in 
the Berlin Library (Weber, No. 862), and an occasional reference to 
N&rada, among other divine or mythical personages, as an astronomical 
authority, are all the indications we find justifying the introduction of this 
name into the list of the (^abdakalpadruma. 

n. In the second class we include the Garga, Vyasa, P4r&qara, 
P&uliqa, Paulastya, and Vasishiha Siddh&ntas. Garga, Paraqara, Vyasa, 
Pulastya, and Vasish^ha are prominent among the sages of the ancient 
period of Hindu history : the two latter are of the number of those who 
give name to the stars in Ursa Major (they are and J respectively). 
They cannot possibly have been the veritable authors of Siddhantas, or 
works presenting the modern astronomical system of the Hindus: but — • 
and this seems to be especially the case with regard to Garga and Par&qara 
— one and another of them may have distinguished themselves in connec- 
tion with the older science, and so have furnished some ground for the part 
attributed to them by the later tradition, and for the fathering of astrono- 
mical works upon them. 

1. Garga-Siddhdnta. Astronomical treatises and commentaries upon 
them occasionally ofEer citations from Garga (see, for instance, Cole* 
brooke's Essays, ii. 366; Sir William Jones in As. Bes., ii. 897), but of 
a Biddh&nta, or text-book of astronomy, bearing his name, we find nowhere 
any mention excepting in these lists. 

2. Vydsa-SiddMnta, This name, too, is known to us only from the 
list above given. 

8. Pdrdqara-Siddhdnta. According to Bentley, the second chapter 
of the Arya-Siddh&nta contains an extract from this work, in which are 
stated the elements of the mean motions of the planets adopted by it. 
The work itself appears to be lost; unless, indeed, it may have been con- 
tained in a manuscript of the Mackenzie Collection, which in Wilson's 
Catalogue (i. 120) is called Vriddha-Parftsara, and said to be “ a system 
of astrology, attributed to Par&sara, the father of Vy&sa." 

4. Pduliga-Siddhdnta. The planetary elements of this treatise also are 
preserved in later commentaries, and are stated by Bentley and Cole- 
brooke. We have noticed above (note to i. 4-6) that al-Biruni attributes 
it to Paulus the Greek; whence Weber (Ind. Lit., p. 226) conjectures that 
it was founded upon the of Paulus Alexandrinus. If this account 
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of its origin be correct, the Puli^a to whom the Jeter Hindus attribute it is 
8 fictitious personage, whose name is manufactured out of PAuli^a. The 
work, it will be seen, is/ not mentioned in either of the lists we have given, 
its place appearing to be taken by the Pulastya-Siddh&nta. According to 
the Hindu tradition, the school represented by the PauliQa>Siddh&nta was 
the rival of that of Aryabhatta. 

6. Pvlmtya-8iddh&nta, Of this Siddh&nta we find mention only in 
such native lists as omit the preceding. Hence we are led to conjecture 
that the two names may indicate the same work; an attempt, founded 
upon the similarity of the names, having been made by some to attribute 
the P&uli<;a-Siddh&nta to a known and acknowledged Hindu sage. 

6. Vaaishtha-Siddhdnta. This work is spoken of as actually in 
existence by both Colebrooke and Bentley, and the latter states its system 
to correspond with that of the Siirya-Siddhanta. More than one treatise 
bearing the name is referred to, the older one being of unknown authorship, 
and the other a later compilation founded upon this, by Vishnu-candra, 
who is said also to have derived his material in part from Aryabhatta. A 
copy of a Vrddha-Vasishtha-Siddhanta formed a part of the Mackenzie 
Collection (Wilson's Catalogue, i. 121). 

in. To the third class may be assigned the Siddh&ntas of Aryabhatta, 
Yar&ha-mihira, and Brahmagupta, and the Bomaka-Siddhanta, as well as 
the later version of the Vasishtha-Siddhanta, last spoken of. The first 
three names are those of greatest prominence and highest importance in 
the history of Hindu astrononucal science, and there is every reason to 
. believe that the sages who bore them lived about the time when the modem 
system may be supposed to have received its final and fully developed 
form, or during the fifth and sixth centuries of our era. 

1. Arya-Siddhdnta, The two principal works of Aryabhatta appear 
to have been originally entitled the Ary&shtaQata, ** work of eight hundred 
verses," and Da<;ag!tik&, " work of ten cantos." Colebrooke knew neither 
of them excepting by citations in other astronomical text-books and com- 
mentaries. Bentley had in his hands two treatises which he calls the 
Aiya-Siddh&nta and the Laghu-Arya-Siddh&nta, which are possibly identical 
with those above named.^ The Berlin Library also contains (Weber, 
No. 884) a work which professes to be a commentary on the DaQagitik&. 

2. Vardha-Biddhdnta. The only distinctively astrbnomical work of 
Var&ha-mihira appears to have been his Pafica-siddh4ntik&, or Compendium 
of Five Astronomies, of which we have already spoken (note to i. 2-8), and 
which was founded upon the Brahma, Sfirya, P&uliQa, Yasishtha, and 
Bomaka Siddh&ntas. It is supposed to be no longer in existence, although 


* Bee an article by Fitz-Bdward Hall, E^., On the JLrya-Siddh&nta, in the ^fonrnal 

of th# American Oriental Society, Vol* VI, XSM. 
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the edtrological worits the same author have beea carefully preserved, 
and are without difficulty accessible. 

8. Brahma-Siddhdnta, The proper title of the work composed by 
Brahmagupta, upon the foundation of an earlier treatise bearing this name, 
is Brahma-sphuta-Siddh&nta,^ “ corrected Brahma-Siddbanta,” but the 
word sphufa, ** corrected,'* is frequently omitted in citing it, as has been 
oiir own usage in the notes to the Surya<Siddh&nta. Golebrooke possessed 
an imperfect copy of it, and it was also in Bentley’s possession. Upon it 
was professedly founded, in the main, the 8iddhanta-(^;iromani of Bh&skara. 

4. Rofnaka-Siddhdnta, Of the name of this treatise, the only one 
we have thus far met with which is not derived from a real or supposed 
author, we have spoken in the note to i. 4-6. It is said by Golebrooke to 
be by (^rishena, and to have been founded in part upon the original 
Vasishtha-Siddhanta; its early date is proved by its being one of those 
treated as authorities by Varaha-mihira. No copy of it seems to have 
been discovered in later times. 

Our list also mentions a Bhoja^Siddhanta, probably referring to some 
astronomical work published during the reign, and under the patronage, 
of Baja Bhoja Deva, of Dh&r&, in the tenth or eleventh dentury of our era. 

IV. Our fourth class is headed by the Siddhanta-(^'iromani, written in 
the twelfth century by Bh&skara Ac&rya, and founded upon the Brahma- 
Siddh&nta of Brahmagupta. Our numerous references to it and citations 
from it indicate the prominent and important position which it occupies 
in the modern astronomical literature of India. For a description of the 
numerous commentaries upon it, see Golebrooke ’s Hindu Algebra, note 
A (Essays, ii. 460, etc.}. 

The longer of the lists given above mentions two or three other works 
of yet later date. Among them the Siddhanta-Sundara is the most ancient, 
having been composed by Jh&na-raja at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The Graha-L&ghava is a treatise of the same class, and is highly 
considered and much used throughout India, although omitted from the 
Pdna list. It is of nearly the same date with the work last spoken of, 
being the composition of Oaneqa, and dated gaka 1442 (A.D. 1620). The 
Biddhanta Tattva-Viveka, more usually styled the Tattva-Yiveka simply, 
is a century later : it was written by Kamalakcuca, about A.B. 1620. The 
Siddh&nta-B&rvabh&uma dates from very nearly the same period, and is the 
work of Muniqvara, who is also the author of a con^neptazy on the 
Oiroma^i, and the son of Bangan&tha, the commentator on the S6rya* 
Siddh&nta. 

This class of astronomical writings might be almost indefinitely 
extended, but the works which have been mentioned appear to be the most 
authoritative and important. 

Of all the treatises whose names we have cited, we know of but three 
whidi have as yet been pubMehed-^^ihe Sfizya^Siddhlhiteii the Sid^ftnta* 
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Oromap, and the Graha-Lftghava; the two latter under the auapices of the 
School Book Society of Calcutta. Prof. Hall’s edition of the Sdrya- 
Siddh&nta, to whidi reference is made in our Introductory Note, has been 
completed by the addition of a fourth Fasciculus since our own publication 
was commenced, so that we have been able to avail ourselves of its valuable 
assistanoe throughout. 

p. ii. Bangan&tha, in the verses with which he closes his 
commentary, states it to have been completed on the same day with the 
birth of his son Mimtovara, in the fdka year 1626, or A.D. 1608. For his 
relationship to other well-known authors or eoirunentators of astronomical 
treatises, see Colebrooke’s Essays, ii. 462 etc. Other commentators on 
the SCuya-Siddh&nta mentioned by Colebrooke are N^inha, who wrote but 
a few years later than Bangan&tha, and Bhudhara and D&da Bh&I, whose 
age if not stated. The Mackenzie collection (see Wilson’s Catalogue, 
p. 118 etc.) contained commentaries on the whole or parts of the same 
text by Mallik&tjuna, Yellaya, an Aryabhatta Mammabhatta, and Tammaya. 

8. p. iii. As no especially suitable opportunity has hitherto offered 
itself for giving in our notes the synonymy of the names of the planets, 
we present here all the appellations by which they are known in the text 
of the 86rya-8iddh4nta. 

The sun is called by the following names derived from roots signifying 
“to shine ’’: arka, bhdnu, ravi, vivasvant, atirya; also tavitar, literally 
“ enlivener, generator ’’; bhdakara, “ light-maker ’’; dinakara and divdkara, 
“ day-maker and tigm&ngu and tikthi}4ngu, “ having hot or piercing 
rays.’’ 

The moon, besides her ordinary names indu, candra, vidhu, is styled 
nigdkara, " night-maker ’’; nigdpati, “ lord of night anuth^agu, gttagu, 
gitdngu, gttadidhiti, himaragmi, himdngu, himadidhiti, “ having cool rays,’’ 
and gagin and gacdnka, “ marked with a hare ’’ : the Hindu fancy sees the 
iiguze of this animal in the spots on the moon’s disk. The name soma no- 
where directly occurs, but it is implied in the title $dumya given to 
Mercury. 

Mercury is styled jfla and budha, " vtise, knowing ’’; also gagija and 
tdumya, “ son of the moon.’’ The reason of neither appellation is obvious. 
It will be seen below that the moon, the sun, and the earth have each of 
them one of the lesser planets assigned to it as its son: why Mercury, 
Batum, and Mars were selected, and on what grounds their respective 
parentage was given them, is hitherto entirely unknown. 

Venus has one name, gtikra, “ brilliant,’’ which is derived from her 
actual character: she is also known as bhrgu, which is the name of one 
of tile most noted of the ancient sages, or as bhrguja or khdryava, “ son of 
Bhreu.” 

Mars has likewise a sing^ appellation, angdraka, “ coal,’’ which is 
given kim on aooount of bis fiery burping lij^t : all his other titles, namely 
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kuja, bhUputra, bhUtniputra, bhusuta, bhduma, mark him as ** eon of the 

earth.'* 

(tupiter is known as bfhaspatif which is, as already more than once 
noticed, the name of a divine personage, priest and teacher among the 
gods; the word means oiiginally “ lord of worship.'* The planet also 
receives some of his titles, namely guru, “ preceptor," and amarejya, 
** teacher of the immortals." The only other name given to it, jtva, 
•* living," is of doubtful origin. 

Saturn has two appellations, each represented by several forms; namely 
" son of the sun," or arhaja, irki, silryatanaya; and " the slowmoving," 
or manda, gani^ gandigcara. 

All these names, it will be noticed, are of native Hindu origin, and 
have nothing to do with the appellations given by other nations to the 
planets. In the Hindu astrological writings, however, even those of a very 
early period (see Weber's Ind. Stud., ii. 261), appear, along with these, 
other titles which are evidently derived from those of the Greeks. 

4. p. 2. We have everywhere cited Bentley's work on Hindu astro- 
nomy according to the London edition of it (8vo., 1825), the only one to 
which we have had access. 

In a few instances, where we have not specified the part of Bhaskara's 
Siddh&nta yiromani to which we refer, the Gapitadhyaya, or properly astro- 
nomical portion of it, is intended. 

8 . p. 19. For the convenience of any who may desire to make a 
more detailed examination of the elements of the mean motions of the 
planets adopted in this treatise, and to work out the results deducible from 
them, we present them in the following table in a more exact form. We 
give the mean time of sidereal revolution, in mean solar days, and the 
amount of mean motion, in seconds, during a day, and also during a Julian 
year, of 365} mean solar days. 

Mean Motions of the Planets, 


Planet. 

Time of sidereel 
revolution. 

Mean daily 
motion. 

Mean yearly 
motion. 

Sun, 

d 

865.2587(1648 

8,548.16956 

1,295,668.981 

Merouiy, 

87.9«S70S<i8 

14,782.84496 

5,380,988.996 

Venoe, 

224.69856765 

5,767.72702 

9,106,662.295 

Here. 

686.99740894 

1,886.46076 

689,038.081 

Jupiter, 

4,882.82065985 

299.14688 

109,263.881 

Setiini, 

10,765.778074^ 

180.38151 

48,969.846 

Moon, 
eider, rev., 

27.88167416 

47,484.86778 

17,335,685.469 

tjDod. roT., 

speie, 

node, 

89.58068795 

48,886.69817 

16,039,616.507 

a, 282.09867415 

400.97848 

146,457.889 

6.m.89988lfl 

190.74689 

69,669.780 
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6 « p. 17. The eystem of the SAtya-Siddhtota, so fw as oonoemp 
the mean motions of the planets, the date of the last general oonjonetifs^ 
and the frequenqr of its reourrenoe, is also that of the (^alya-Sanhit&. 
It is like\nse presented, acoording to Bentley (Hind. Astr., p. 116), by 
the Soma and Vasishfha Siddh&ntas. So far as can be gathered from the 
elements of the P&uliqd and Laghu-Arya Siddhftntas, as repcarted by Cole* 
brooke and Bentley, these iareatises, too, followed a sinular system; the 
revolutions of the planets in an Age, as stated by them^ where they differ 
from those of the SAiya-Siddh&nta, always differ by a number which is 
a nwltiple of four. Some of the astronomical text-hooks, however, have 
constructed their systems in a somewhat different manner. Thus the 
Siddhftnta-Oiromapi, following the authority of Brahmagupta and of the 
earUer Brahma-Siddh&nta, makes the planets commence their motions 
together at the star ^ Piscium at the very commencement of the iElon, 
and return to a general conjuneticm at the same point only after the lapse 
of the whole period of 4,820;000,0(X) years. The same is i^e case with the 
Arya and P&r&qara Siddh&ntas: they too, as reported by Bentley (Hind. 
Astr., pp. 148, 160), state the revolutions of the planets for the whole .^on 
only, and in numbers which have no common .divisor, so that they assiune 
no briefer cycle of conjunction. But they all, at the same time, take 
special notice of the commencement of the Iron Age, which thqy mt^e to 
begin at the moment of mean sunrise at Lank&, and manage to effect very 
nearly a general conjunction at the time of its occurrence, as is shown by 
the table at the end of this note, in which are presented the positions of 
all the planets, and of the moon's apsis and node, as stated by them for 
that moment. 

We insert these data here, because they seem to us to furnish ground 
for important conclusions respecting the comparative antiquity of the two 
systems. The commencement of the Iron Age, which to the one is of 
car dinal importance as an astronomical epoch, is to the other simply a 
chronological era, having no astronomical E^nifioance. Now if, as has 
been shown in our notes to be altogether probable, that epoch is in fact of 


astronomical origin; being amved at by retrospective OOlculstion of the 
planetary motions, we can hardly avoid .the conclusion ' that the system 
which presents it in its true character is the maro ancient and original. 


This conclusion is strengthened by the notice taken of the epoch by the 
Siddhftnta*(^iroxnai;d and Its knubred teeatises. We do not see how their 
treatment of it is to be ex^plalnsd, exoeptihg upon the supposition that a 


general conjunction at that time wc^ already so fipmly established as a 
fundamental dogma ot the Hindu astronomy, that they srore compelled. 


even while rejecting the ihAoef <d brief cycles' and recurring conjunctions, 
to pay it homage by so ' Constructing t&bit elements 'that these should 
Airtiihit. at least a very near approach to a .oimjunotion at the moment. 


We are clearly of opinion, therefore, that* ^poct from, all consideration of 
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the relative age of the separate treatises, the system represented by the 
Shrya-Siddh&nta is the more ancient. 


Mean, Places of the Planets, 6 o’c A.M. at Ujjayini, Feb. 18th, B.C. 8102. 


immii 

8iddh&nta-9iromani. 

Arya-Siddhftnta. 

Pftrd^ar a* Siddhinta. 


s 

0 

t 

h 

e 

• 

/ 

// 

e 

e 

f 

// 

SaD, 


0 


D 

0 

0 


0 

m 

0 

0 

0 

Mercury, 

11 

27 

24 

29 

a 

21 

21 

86 

11 

21 

17 

17 

Venae, 

11 

28 

42 

14 


27 

7 

12 

11 

26 

68 

84 

Mare, 

11 

29 

8 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

29 

14 

88 

Jupiter, 

11 

29 

27 

86 

11 

27 

7 

12 

11 

27 

2 

68 

Saturn, 

11 

28 

46 

84 

0 

0 


0 

11 

28 

67 

22 

Moon, 


0 



0 

0 

0 



0 

10 

48 

, apeie, 

4 

5 

29 

46 

4 

8 

60 

24 

4 

6 

12 

29 

„ node. 

5 

3 

12 

68 

6 

2 

88 

24 

5 

2 

49 

12 


7. p, 20. We present in the annexed table, in the same form as 
above (note 6), the elements of the mean motions of the planets as corrected 
by the btja. 


Mean Motions of the Planets, as corrected by the bija. 


Planet. 

Time of eidereal. 
reTolutioD. 

Mean daily motion. 

Mean yearly motion. 

Merooryi 

d 

87.96078070 

u 

14,732.88182 

6,380.984.196 

Venae, 

224.69896152 

6,767.71717 

9406.606.690 

Jupiter, 

4,382.41681277 

299.14026 

109,960.081 

Batom, 

10,764.89171788 

120.89186 

48,979.946 

Moon*a apeie. 

8,282.12016692 

400.97619 

146,466.189 

„ node, 

6,794.28280846 

190.74861 

69,670.980 


42 
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8 . p. 24. At the time when we wrote our note, we had not observed 
tiiat Bentley himself explains, in a foot-note to page 117 of his work, 
this apparent error. In the ease of Mercury, since the number of revolu- 
tions as stated by the text of our treatise did not yield him the result which 
he desired, he has quietly taken the liberty of altering it &om 17,987,060 
to 17,087,024, assuming, as his justification, an error of the copyists which 
has not the slightest plausibility, and ignoring the fact that the correctness 
of the former number is avouched by its occurrence in other treatises. 
It is highly characteristic of Bentley, that he has thus arbitrarily amended 
one of ^ data upon which he rests the most important of his general con- 
clusions, a conclusion which, but for such emendation, would be not a little 
weakened or modified. Any one can see for himself, upon referring to our 
table given on page BO, with how much plausibility Bentley is able to de- 
duce, from the dates of its fourth colunm, the year A.D. 1091 as that of the 
composition of the Sfirya-Siddhftnta. We have been solicitous to allow 
Bentley all the credit we possibly could for his labors upon the Hindu astro- 
nomy, but we cannot avoid expressing here our settled conviction that, as 
an authority upon the subject, he is hardly more to be trusted than Bailly 
himself, that his work must be used with the extremest caution, and that 
his determination of the successive epochs in the history of astronomical 
science in India, is from beginning to end utterly worthless. 

9. p. 25. We have not fulfilled our promise to recur in the eighth 
chapter to the subject of the sun’s error of position, because we felt ourselves 
incompetent to oast at present any valuable light upon it. Nothing but a 
careful and thorough sifting and comparison of all the earliest treatises, 
together with the tradition preserved by the commentators, and the practical 
methods of construction of the calendar, is likely to settle the question as to 
the manner in which the elements of the planetary orbits were originally 
made up. 

10. p. 27. In making out our comparative table of sidereal revolu- 
tions, we have calculated the column for Ptolemy as we conceive that he 
would himself have calculated it, had he been called upon to do so. M. Biot, 
having in view an object different from ours, baa carefully revised Ptolemy's 
processes (see his li'aitd Eldmentaire d’Astronomie Physique, 8^ 4d., v. 
87-71), and has deduced from the latter’s original data what he regards as 
the true times of sidereal revolution of the primary planets furnished by 
them; his periods are aoo<»dingly slightly different Irinn those presented in 
our table. 

Colebrooke (As. Bes., xii. 246; Essays, ii. 412) has also given a com- 
parative table of the daily motions of Hie planets, but has committed in it 
the gross error of setting side by side the sidereal rates of motion of the 
Hindu text-books and the tropical rates of Ptolemy and Lalande, Of course. 
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iiis data being incommensurable, the conclusions he draws from their com* 
parison are erroneous. 

lit p. 80. We add, in the following table, a comparison of the ]^8i- 
tions of the apsides and nodes of the planets as stated in our treatise^ 
being those which are adopted, with unimportant variations, by all the 
schools of Hindu astronomy — ^with those laid down by Ptolemy in his 
Syntaxis. The latter we give as stated by Ptolemy for his own period, with* 
out reducing them to their value in distances from the initial point of the 
Hindu sphere. The actual distance of that point, or of the vernal equinox 
of A.D. 660, from the vernal equinox of Ptolemy's time, is about 64®. We 
should remark also that Ptolemy does not state expressly and distinctly the 
positions of the nodes : we derive them from the rules given by him, in the 
sixth chapter of his thirteenth Book, for calculating the latitude of the 
planets: not being, however, altogether confident of our correct under- 
standing and interpretation of those rules. 

Po8ition$ of the Apsidee and Nodee of the Planete. 


Planet. 

SArya- 

Siddblnta. 

Ptolemy. 

Difference. 

Apsides : 

Son, 

• / 

77 15 

• / 

65 80 

• / 

+ 11 45 

Mercury, 

220 26 

190 

0 

-t* 30 26 

Venus, 

79 49 

55 

0 

24 49 

Mars, 

180 

1 

115 80 

14 81 

Jupiter, 

171 16 

161 

» 

+ 10 16 

Saturn, 

286 88 

288 0 

4. 8 88 

Nodes : 

Mercury , 

20 44 

10 

0 

*1- 10 44 

Venus, 

50 45 

55 

0 

-I- 4 45 

Mars, 

40 

4 

86 80 

+ 14 84 

Jupiter, 

79 41 

51 

0 

^ 28 41 

Saturn, 

100 25 

188 

0 

- 62 85 
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It will be perceived that the differences here are not so great as to ex- 
clude the supposition of a connected origin. We do not ourselves believe 
that the Hindus were ever sufficiently skilled in observation, or in the. 
discussion of the results of observation, to be able to derive such data 
for themselves, or even intelligently to modify and improve them, when 
obtained from other sources. In order, however, fully to understand the 
relation of the Hindu to the Greek science in this part, we require to know, 
first, wlmt were the positions assigned to the apsides and nodes by Greek 
astronomers prior to Ptolemy, and secondly, what were their actual posi- 
tions at the periods in question. Upon the first point no information appears 
to have been handed down to our times; and as regards the other, we have 
not found any modern determination of the desired data, and are not our- 
selves at present in a situation to undertake so intricate and laborious a 
calculation. 

12 . p. 38. The era of the kali yuga^ or Iron Age, is not in practical 
use among the Hindus of the present day : two others, of a less remote date, 
are ordinarily employed by them in the giving of dates. These are styled 
the eras of rjalivahana and of Vikramaditya respectively, from two sovereigns 
so named : ’ their origin and historical significance are matters of much 
doubt and controversy. The years of the era of (^alivahana are, according 
to Warren (Kala Sankalita, p. 381 and elsewhere), solar years: their reckon- 
ing commences after the lapse of 3179 complete years of the Iron Age, or 
early in April, A.D. 78: the 1782nd year, accordingly, coinciding with the 
4961st of the Iron Age, commenced, as is shown by the table on p. 34, 
April 12th, 1869, and ended April 11th, 1860. The years of this era are 
generally cited as gaka or gdka years. In the other era, the luni-solar 
reckoning is followed (Warren, as above, p. 391 and elsewhere); and its first 
year began with the 3045th of the Iron Age, or early in 58 B.C. : its 1962nd 
year, coinciding with the 4961st of the remoter era, commenced (see table 
on p. 34) April 4th, 1859, and ended March 22nd, 1860. The years of this 
era are called and quoted as samvatsara years, or, by abbreviation simply 
eamvat, 

18 . p. 44. M. Vivien de Martin (in Julien’s Mimoires de 
Hiouen-Thsang, ii. 258) suppose .lue of the li in use in China during 

the seventh century to have be v 329 metres or 1080 English feet. 

This would make the values of the tm-ju kinds of yojana mentioned by the 
Buddhist traveller to be 8i, 6J, and 3J English miles respectively. 

14 . p. 49. In the first table upon this page, we have, by an over- 
sight, given the earth's heliocentric longitude, instead of the sun's geocentric 
longitude. To the sun's place as stated, accordingly, should be added 180®. 

18 . p. 69. M. Biot (Journal des Savants, 1859, p. 409) suggests that 
the Hindus, like Albategnius, obtained their sines directly from the chords 
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of Hipparchus or Ptolemy. This may not be an altogether impossible 
supposition, but it is at least an unnecessary one, for they certainly had 
geometry enough, at the time of the elaboration of their astronomical 
system, to construct their table independently. Our notes have presented 
Oelambre's view of the method of its construction and the reason of its 
limitation to arcs which are multiples of 8° 4i5'. We cannot but feel, 
however, upon maturer consideration, that the correctness of that view is 
very questionable; that the Hindus could probably have made out a more 
complete table if they had chosen to do so; and that a sufficient reason is 
found for their selection of the arc of 3° 46' in the fact that it is a natural 
subdivision of a recognized unit, the arc of 80°, while the series of twenty- 
four sines was sufficiently full and accurate for their uses. We have been 
at the pains to calculate the complete series of Hindu sines from Ptolemy *8 
table of chords, assuming the value of radius to be 3438', in order to test 
the question whether there were any correspondence of errors between 
them which should prove the one to be derived from the other : our results 
are as follows. In five of the instances (the 14th, 15th, 19th, 22nd, and 
28rd sines of the table) in which the value of the Hindu sine exceeds the 
truth, Ptokij-v supports the error; in the other three cases (the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th si.ies), Ptolemy affords the correct value; to the 6th sine, also, 
which by ihe Hindus is made too small, Ptolemy *b table gives its true value, 
but the next following sine he makes too great (namely 1620.69, which 
would give iS21, instead of 1620); this is his only independent error. The 
evidence yielded by the comparison may be regarded as not altogether 
unequivocal. 

For the benefit of any who may desire to make practical use of the 
Hindu sines, in calculations conducted according to the processes of the 
Bfirya-Siddh&nta, we give, upon the opposite page, a more detailed table 
of them than has been presented hitherto, with such sets of differences 
annexed as will enable the calculator readily to find the sine of any given 
arc, or the reverse, without resorting to the laborious proportions by which 
the text contemplates that they should in each case be determined. Such 
a table we have ourselves found highly useful, and even almost indis* 
pensable, in connection with our owp calculations. 
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Table of Hindu Sines, with Differences, 


Arc. 

Sine. 


Diff. 

0 / 

/ 

/ 

/ 

0 

0 



1 

60 



2 

8 

345 

4 

120 

180 

226 

239.93 

1 

1.000 

1 

0.996 

5 

299.67 

2 

1.991 

6 

3 

2.987 

369.40 

4 

3.982 

7 

7 80 

419.13 

t 

4.978 

449 

1 


8 

478.60 

1 

0.987 


637.80 

2 

1 973 

9 

3 

2.960 

10 

697 

4 

3.947 

11 

666.20 

6 

4,933 

1 

11 16 

671 

- 

“ 

12 

7U.80 

1 

2 

0.978 

1.947 

13 

773.20 

3 

2.920 

14 

831.60 

4 

5 

3.893 ! 
4.867 

15 

890 

- 


16 

947.33 

1 

2 

0.956 

1.911 

17 

1004.67 

3 

2.867 

18 

1062 

4 

5 

3 822 
4.778 

18 46 

1106 

1119 



19 

1 

1 0.933 

20 

1175 

2 

1.867 

21 

3 

2.800 

1231 

4 

3.733 

22 

22 30 

1287 

1315 

6 

4.667 



23 

1342.83 

1 

0.911 

24 

1397 

2 

3 

1.822 

2.733 

26 

1461.67 

3.644 

26 

26 16 

1606.88 

1620 

6 

4.556 



27 

1669.80 

1 

0.884 

28 

1612.87 

2 

1.769 

29 

1666.94 

3 

4 

2.653 
3.638 , 

30 

1719 

6 

4.422 


Arc. 

Sine. 

0 / 

/ 

HO 

1719 

81 

1769.93 

32 

1820.87 

38 

1871.80 

33 45 

1910 

34 

1922.20 

35 

1971 

36 

2019.80 

87 

2068.60 

37 30 

2093 

88 

2116.20 

39 

2162.60 

40 

2209 

41 

2255.40 

41 15 

2267 

42 

2299.80 

48 

-/3(3.62 

44 

2387.27 

45 

24^1 

46 

2472.07 

47 

2513.14 

48 

2554.21 

48 46 

2585 

49 

2694.53 

60 

2632.67 

61 

2670.80 

62 

2708.98 

52 30 

2728 

f8 

27i5.47 

64 

2780.40 

55 

2815.33 

66 

2860.27 

56 16 

2859 

67 

2882.80 

58 

2914.68 

69 

2946.26 

60 

2978 



Diff. 

Arc. 

Sine. 


Diff. 

/ 

/ 

0 / 

/ 

/ 

/ 

1 

0.849 

60 

2978 

1 

0.471 

2 

1.698 

61 

3006.27 

2 

0.942 

3 

4 

2.647 

3.!'96 

62 

3034.68 

3 

4 

1*418 

1.884 

5 

4.244 

68 

68 45 

8062.80 

3084 

5 

2.356 





1 

0.813 

64 

3090.20 

1 

0.413 

2 

1.627 

i 66 

3116 

2 

0.827 

3 

2.440 

3 

1.240 

4 

3.263 

66 

3139.80 

4 

1.663 

5 

i.067 

67 

3164.60 


2.067 



67 30 

3177 



1 

0.7T3 

68 

3187.53 

1 

0.361 

2 

1.547 

69 

3208.60 

2 

0.702 

3 

2.320 

3 

1.068 

4 

3.093 

70 

3229.67 

4 

1.404 

5 

3.867 

71 

71 15 

3250.74 

5 

1.756 
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1 

0.729 

72 

3269 

1 

0.289 

2 

1.468 

2 

0.678 

3 

2.187 

I 73 

3286.33 

3 

0.867 

4 

1 2.916 

74 

3303.67 

4 

1.156 

5 

1 3.644 

5 

1.444 

75 

3321 





1 

2 

0.684 

1.869 

76 

3334.60 

2 1 

0.227 

0.463 

3 

2.053 

77 

3348.20 

8 

0.680 

4 1 

5 1 

2.738 

3.422 

78 

78 46 

3361.80 
3372 j 

4 

5 

0.907 

1.133 





1 

0.636 

! 79 

I 

3374.47 1 

1 

0.164 

2 

, 1.271 

80 

3384.83 

2 

0.329 

3 

1.907 

1 

81 

3 

0.493 

4 

2.642 

3394.20 

4 

0.658 

5 j 

3.178 

82 

82 80 

3404.07 

8409 

ii 

0.822 





1 

0..82 

83 

B411.93 

1 

0.098 

2 

3 

1.164 

1.747 

84 

3417.80 

2 

a 

0.196 

0.208 

4 

2.820 

85 

3428.67 

4 

0.391 

5 

2.911 

86 

1 86 16 

8429.53 

3431 

5 

0.489 





1 

0.529 

87 

3482.40 

1 

0.031 

2 

1.058 

88 

8434.27 

2 

0.069 

3 

1.687 

89 

8 

0.098 

4 

2.116 

oo 

BO 

4 

0.124 

5 

2.644 

90 

8488 

6 

0.156 
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In explaining how the Hindus may have arrived at their empirical 
rule, as laid down in verses 16 and 16, for the development of the series 
of sines, we have also, as mentioned in our note, followed the guidance 
of Delambre. Prof. Newton, however, is of opinion that the rule in question 
was probably obtained by direct geometrical demonstration, in some such 
method as the following, which is much more in accordance with the 
mathematical processes exhibited or implied in other parts of the Surya- 
Siddhtota. 

In the quadrant AB (Fig. 34), let BF, BD, and BE be three arcs, of 

which each exceeds its predecessor by 
the equal increment DF or DE; and 
let Fm, DJ, and Efc be their sines, in- 
creasing by the unequal differences Dh 
and E^. Now as ED and DF are small 
arcs (they are shown in the figure of 
three times the proportional length of 
the arcs of difference of the Hindu 
table), ED^r and DFfc may be regarded 
as plane triangles, and the angles made 
by CD at D as right angles : hence the 
angles ED^ and CDl are equal, the 
triangles ED^ and CDl are similar, and 
ED : E^ : : CD : Cl or E^ = ED. Cl-fCD. In like manner, Dfe = ED. 
Cm-f CD. Therefore D/i — Egf = ED. Im-f CD; and E^, which is the amount 
by which Efc exceeds Dl, equals D/i - (ED. Im -i- CD). But, by similarity 
of the triangles CDl and DFft, Fh, or Im, equals ED.Dl-f CD; and hence 
ED.lm-T-CD=:(ED3-rCD2) Dl, or (ED^CD)^ Dl. Now when ED equals 
225' and CD 3438', ED-f CD= nearly (or exactly and (ED~CD)» 

= nearly (more exactly ^.^^. 4 ^). Hence Efc = Dl + Dfe- 3 j^J^ Dl, 
which is equivalent to the Hindu rule. 

When we wrote the note to the passage of the text relating to the 
sines, we assumed that the rule as there stated would give the series of 
sines, having found upon trial that it held good for the first few terms of 
the series. But, it having been pointed out to us by Prof. Newton that 
the adoption of ^ as the value of ED CD could not but lead to palpably 
erroneous results, we carried our calculations farther, and found that only 
five of the sines following the first one can be deduced from it by the 
processes prescribed; that with the seventh sine begins a discordance between 
the table and the result of calculation by the rule, which goes on increasing 
to the end, where it amounts to as much as W in the value obtained for 
radius. 

This untoward circumstance, which may be regarded as a trait highly 
characteristic of a Hindu astronomical treatise, seems to us rather to favor 


Fig. 84, 

A 
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the opinion that the rule ie the result of construction and demonstration* 
and not empirically deduced from a consideration of the actual second 
differences. In the latter case we should more naturally suppose that it 
would have been tested throughout by actual trial; while, if it had been 
arrived at in the manner above explcdned, an application of it to the first 
few members only of the series might more easily have been accepted as 
a sufficient test of its correctness. 

16. p. 67. We are not sure that the name bhuja may not originally 
and properly belong rather to the arc than to its chord or sine. It comes 
from a root bhuj, “ bend,'* and signifies primarily “ a bend, curve,*' being 
applied also to designate the arm on account of the latter's suppleness or 
flexibility. The word Jcofi also most frequently means " the end or Bom 
of a bow.*' We might, then, look upon the relations of the arc (dhanui^ 
cdpa, kdrmuka) and its parts and appurtenances as follows. The whole arc 
taken into account is (Fig. 2, p. 67) QES : of this, BBC is the bhuja, 
curve or bow proper, while BQ and CS are its two hotis or horns : BC is 
the chord or bow-string {jyd etc.), or, more distinctively, the bhujajyd; 
which name, by substitution for jydrdha, is also applied to either of Us 
halves, BH or HC : BF or CL is in like manner the koiijyd; EH, finally, 
the versed sine, is the ** arrow *' (gara, iahu); by this name it is often 
known in other treatises, although not once so styled in this Siddh&nta. 
If this view be correct, the terms bhuja and koti as applied to the base 
and perpendicular of a right-angled triangle, are given them on account of 
ihhir rolatiou to one another as sine and cosine, while the synonyms of 
bhuja, namely bdhu and doa, are employed on account only of their agree- 
U4ont with it in the signification “ arm," and not in that which gives it 
its iKio application. For ko^i the treatise affords no synonyms. 

17. p. 71. M. Delambre, in his History of Ancient Astronomy (i. 462 
etc.), has subjected to a detailed examinatioii the rules of the Surya- 
Siddhanta for the calculation of the equal nnti of the centre for the sun 
and moon, has reduced them to a single formula, and has calculated for 
each degree of a quadrant the values of the equations comparing them 
with those furnished by the Hindu tables, as reported by Davis (As. Ees., 
ii. 265-266). M, Biot has more recently, in the Journal des Savants for 
1860 (p. 884 etc.), taken up the same subject anew, especially pointing 
out, and illustrating by figures and calculations, the error of the Hindus in 
assuming the variation of the equation be the same in all the four 
quadrants of mean revolution 

18. p. 87. Neither Delambre nor Biot (both as above cited), nor 
any other western savant who has treated of the Hindu astronomy, has 
found any means of accounting for the variation of dimensions of the 
planetary epicycles. In its present form and extent, indeed, it seems to 
defy explanation; we can only conjecture that it may be an unintelli* 
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geht and reasonless extension to all the planets, and to both classes of 
epicycles, of a correction originally devised and applied only in one or two 
special cases. According to Colebrooke (As. Bes., xii. 235 etc.; Essays, 
ii. 400 etc.), there is discordance among the different Hindu authorities 
upon this point. Aryabhatta agrees with the Surya-Siddhanta throughout; 
Brahmagupta and Bhaskara make the epicycles only of Venus and Mars 
variable; Municjvara, in the Siddhanta-Sarvabhauma, regards all the 
epicycles as invariable. 

19. p. 105. Our suggestion of a possible derivation of the term yoga 
from the “ sum ” of the longitudes of the sun and moon is unquest -onably 
erroneous. That term is to be understood here in the sense of ** junction, 
conjunction,*’ and the conception upon which is founded its application to 
the periods in question is that of a conjunction {yoga) of the moon with 
the twenty-seven asterisms (nakahatra) in their order, or her successive 
continuance in their respective portions. Only the system is divorced from 
any actual connection with the asterisms; for while the latter are stellar 
groups, having fixed positions in the heavens, they are here treated as if 
the twenty-seven-fold division of the ecliptic founded upon them had no 
natural limits, but was to be reckoned from the actual position of the sun 
at any given moment. 

According to Warren (Kala Sankalita, p. 74), the names of the twenty- 
seven yogas, as given by us on page 105, are also applied by the Hindus 
to the junction-stars {yogatar^i) of the asterisms (with the omission, of 
course, of Abhijit) : for which s<'<j the notes to the eighth cliapter. This 
fact we do not find noticed elsewlu'to; possibly the usage is a local one only. 

Of the twenty-eight yogas [ the other system, to whit'h Ok' Biirya- 
Siddbanta makes no reference, t'lc names ate given by CoKbrooke as 
follows : 


1. 

Ananda. 

).0. Mudgara. 

19. 

Siddhi. 

2. 

K&Iadandii. 

11. Chattra 

20. 

Qubha. 

8 . 

Dhdmra. 

12. Maitra. 

91 

Amrta. 

4. 

Praj&pati. 

13. M^nasa. 

22. 

Musala. 

5. 

Sftumya. 

14. Padma. 

23. 

Gada. 

6 . 

Dhv&nkRha, 

15. Lambaka. 

24. 

Matauga. 

7. 

Dhvaja. 

16. Utpftta. 

25. 

lUkghaia. 

8 . 

(privatsa. 

17. Mjrtyu. 

2G. 

Cara. 

9. 

Vajra. 

16. Kfti^a. 

27. 

Hthira. 





Pravardha. 


Colebrooke says farther: “ The foregoing list is extracted from the 
Eatnamala of (^ripati. He adds the rule by which the yogas are regulated. 
On a Sunday, the nakshatras answer to the yogas in their natural order; 
viz., A^vini to Ananda, Bharant to Kaladanda, etc. But, on a Monday, the 
first yoga (Ananda) corresponds to Mrgaqiras, the second to Ardra, and so 

43 
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forth. On a Tuesday, the nakshatra which answers to fche first yoga is 
A^lesha; on Wednesday. Hasta; on Thursday, AnurMha; on Friday, Uttara- 
Ashadha; and on Saturday, (^atabhisbaj.'' 

This is by no means a clear and sufficient explanation of the charac- 
ter and use of the system, yet we seem to see distinctly from it that this, 
no less than the other system, is cut off from any actual connection with 
the twenty-eight asterisms, since the succession of the yogas is made to 
depend upon the day of the week, while the week stands in no constant 
and definable relation to the motion of the moon. 

20 . p. 117. In stating that the Surya-Siddhanta furnished no hint of 
the precession excepting in this passage, we failed to notice that in one 
other place, namely in connection with the rules for finding the time when 
the declinations of the sun and moon are equal (xi. 6), the precession is 
distinctly ordered to be calculated, and in terms which contain an evident 
reference to those in which the fact of the prec(ission is here stated. The 
exception, however, is one which goes to prove, rather than overthrow, the 
general rule : the process in which we are for once favored with explicit 
directions upon the point in question is the one of all otliers in the work 
the most trivial, and the chapter which contains it furnishes, as pe'inted 
out by us in the notes, good reason to suspect late alterations and Inter- 
polations. We do not, thtai, regard the statement made in our note as 
requiring to be either retracted or seriously modified Nor do W(^, ahliough 
fully appreciating the difficulty of assuming that tlie original elaborators of 
the general Hindu system cun have been ignorant i>f, or ignored, ihe pre- 
cession, regret the force and distinctness with which we have stated the 
circumstances which appear to favor that assumption. Whether it be true 
or false, there is much in connection with the subject which is strange, and 
demands explanation: and that can only lie satisfactorily given when there 
shall have been attained a more thorough (‘omprehi'nsion of the early 
history and the varying forms of the science in India. 

21 . p. bU. Tilt* C(»minentary frequently sty it s the sine of altitude 
luahdgnnkUy “ great gnomon,'' to distinguish it from the ganku, “ gnomon.'’ 

22 . p. 149. Our statement that the Surya-Siddhanta employs only 
the term gralia to designate the planets requires a slight modification. In 
one instance (ii. 69) they are called khaedrin, and in one other (ix. 9) 
khacara, both words signifying “ moving in the ether ” (see xii. 23, 91). 

23 . p. 158. This use of the word pmrf, “ east, cast point," appears 
to be taken from the projections of eclipses, as directed to be drawn in 
the sixth chapter. Thus, in the figure there given (Fig. 27, p. 157), EM 
and V M represent the directions of the equator and ecliptic with reference 
to one another at the moment of first contact, and E and v are the east- 
points (prdet) of those lines respectively: the arc Ev, or the ** interval of 
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the two east-pointe, ” is the measure of the angle which the two linojs make 
with one another at the given time. 

24 . p. 161. As j lomised above, we present here, by way of appendix 
to the fourth chapter of our translation and notes, a 

Calculation, according to the Data and Methods of the Suiiya- 
SiDDHANTA, OF THE LuNAR EcLIPSE OF FEBllUARy 6 t1I, 1800, 

FOR THE LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE OF WASHINGTON. 

Builly, ill his work on the Hindu astronomy (p. 85*5 etc.), presenti? 
several calculations of eclipses by Hindu methods, namely of the lunar 
eclipse of July 29th, 1730, of the lunar eclipse of June 17th, 1704, and 
of the solar eclipse of Nov. 29th, 1704. But, owing to his imperfect 
comprehension of the character and meaning of many of the processes, and 
owing to his incessant use of Hindu terms in the most barbarous trans- 
criptions, without explanations, his intended illustrations are only with 
dithciilt} intelligible, and are <*xceedingly irksome to study. Davis, in bis 
lirst valuable article in the Asiatic Eesearcb(‘s (ii. 273 etc ), has also furni.-bed 
a calculation of a lunar eclipse, as made l>\ n<aliv( astronomers, comparing 
their results, olitaincd by several different nudhods, with the actual eleiiionis 
of the (.‘chpse, cs given l)\ the Nautical Almanac. As it seemed desirable 
to gj\f a like piactical illustration of ibe Hindu methods of calcubdion, in 
comu'ction with this fuller exposition of lh(‘ir foundation and meaning, and 
by ^\^^y of an additional t.‘‘st of tin* accnrac\ of tlu‘ results wbicli the SNstom 
is jn condition to furnish, we have sclect(‘d for the purpose the partial eclipse 
of the moon which occurred on the twciiing ol Feb. tUh, 1800. Our calciila- 
tioiiN arc made according lo tlic elemtaits of our text alone, without adding, 
like Davis, the correction of tlu' bija, diicc our object is to illustrate the 
text itself, and not the modern sAstem as alti'red from it. The comso of 
the successive steps ol our processes ma\ not evcrywliere strictly accord 
with that w’hich would be pursued by a native astronomer, as w^e take the 
rules of the text and apply them according to our own conception of their 
connection. 

We omit the preliminary tentative processes, and conceive ourselves 
to have ascertained that, at the time of full moon in the month Magha, 
I. A. 4961 (see page 34), or samvat 1917 (see add. note 12), the moon will 
be eclipsed. 

I. To find the sum of days (ahargana, dmaraqi) for mean midnight 
next preceding full moon. 

'Ihe sixth day of February, 1860, be.ng ihe day of full moon (pwrmmd), 
is the fifteenth day of the first, or light, half of the lunar month Magha, 
the eleventh month of the year, as is shown by the table on page 30. 
The time, then, for which we are to find the sum of days, is 4960y 10*^ 14^, 
reckoning (i. 56) only from the commencement of the Iron Age. For this 
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period the sum of days, as found by the processes already sufficiently 
illustrated in the notes to i. 48-51, is 1,811,981 days. 

II. To find the mean longitude of the sun and moon, and *4 the 
moon’s apsis. 

The proportions (i. 63) 

( 4.320,000 ; 4960^* ’ 9*23*17' 1" 

1.577.917,828 : 1,811,981 : 57 763,336 : 66,320''*3* 9*44' 19" 

I 488.203 : 56r * *1* 13*43' 1" 

give us — rejecting whole revolutions, and deducting 3* from the motion 
of the moon's apsis, for its position at the epoch (see note to i. 66-68) — 
the mean longitudes required. These are for the time of mean midnight 
at Uj jay ini : to find them for mean midnight at Washington, which is 
distant from Ujjayini 1671y.28, upon a parallel of latitude 3936y.76 in 
circumference (note to i. 3-65), we add to the position of each 
or .42453 of its mean motion during a sidereal day. This correction is 
styled the deqaniaraphala. We have, then, 

Long, at Ujjay. Oorrection. Long, at Waah'n. 
gun. 9*23*17'1" + 25' 2" = 9* 23*42' 3" 

Moon, 3* 9*44'19" + 6*84'43" » 8* 16°19' 2" 

Moon’a apsis. 10*J3"43' 1" + 2'60" = 10* 13*46'61" 

The place of the sun’s apsis remains as already found for Jan. Ist 
(note to ii. 39) : 

Longitude of sun’s apsis. 2* 17* 17' 24" 

In applying here the correction for difference of meridian, as well as 
in all other processes of the whole calculation into which the amounts of 
motion of the planets etc. during fractions of a day enter as elemetits, v e 
have derived those amounts from the motions during a sidereal day, and 
not, as in the illustrative processes of our notes, during a mean solar day. 
The divisions of the day given in the text (i. 11-12) are distinctly stated 
to be those of sidereal time, and all the rules of the treatise are constructed 
accordingly (see, for instance, ii. 69). It is evident, then, that in making 
any proportion in which is involved the amount of motion during 60 nadis, 
that amount is to be regarded as the motion during a sidereal day only. 
In overlooking in ouf notes the difference between the two, we have followed 
the example of all the illustrations of Hindu methods of calculation known 
to us. The difference is, indeed, in a^Hindu process, of very small account; 
but we have preferred, in making this calculation, to follow what we 
conceive to be the exacter method. The mean motions during a sidereal 
day of the bodies concerned in a lunar eclipse are as follows : 


Sun, 

Moon, 

Moon'e apsis. 
Mood’s node. 


68'68"28'"66"" 
18* 8'25"2r"21"'' 
6'89"68'" 1"" 
3'10"13'"28"" 
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III. To find the true longitudes and motions of the sun and moon ; 


. To find the sun's true longitude (note to ii. 39) : 

Longitude of sun’s apsis, 

2* 17* 17' 24" 

deduct sun’s mean longitude (n.29), 

9' 23* 42' 3" 

Sun's mean anomaly (kendra), 

4' 28“ 36' 21" 

Arc determining the sine (hhuja^ii, 80), 

36" 26' 

Sine of sun's mean anomaly [hhujajyA), 

2040' 

Corrected epicycle (ii. 38), 

13* 48' 

Equation (hhujajydphala — ii. 39), 

+ 1“ 18' 

add to sun's mean longitude, 

9' 28* 42' 

Son's true longitude. 

9' 26’ 0' 

!, To find the moon’s true longitude (note to 

ii. 39): 

Longitude of moon s apsis, 

10* 13“ 46' 51" 

deduct moon’s mean longitude, 

3- 16* 19' 2" 

Moon’s mean anomaly, 

6* 28” 26' 49" 

Arc determining the sine, 

Bine of moon's mean anomaly, 

28'' 27' 

1637' 

Corrected epicycle. 

31’ 5U' 

Equation, 

- 2” 25' 

deduct from moon’s mean longitude. 

3* 16” 19' 

Moon’s true longitude, 

3' 12“ 64' 

'. To find the sun’s true rate of motion (ii. 48-49) : 

Sun's mean motion in 60 na4is, 

68' 68" 

Sine of son's mean anomaly, 

2040' 

Difference of sines, 

183' 

Daily increase of sine of anomaly, 

47' 68" 

Equation of motion, 

+ 1' 60" 

add to sun’s mean motion. 

68' 58" 

Sun’s true motion, 

eof 48" 

i. To find the moon’s true rate of motion (ii. 47-49) : 

Moon's mean motion in 60 na^is, 

788' 26" 

deduct motion of apsia, (ii. 47), 

6' 40" 

Daily inorease of moon’s mean anomaly. 

781' 46" 

Bine of moon’s mean anomaly. 

1687' 

Difference of sines, 

190' 

Daily increase of sine of anomaly. 

691' 26" 

Equation of motion, 

+ 61' 8" 

add to moon’s mean motion, 

788' 26" 

Moon’s true motion, 

849' 83" 


IV. To find the interval between the given instant of midnight and 
the end of the half-month, or the moment of opposition in longitude of the 
sun and moon, which is the middle of the eclipse. 

At the instant of mean midnight preceding full moon, we have found 
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the true longitudes of the suii and moon, and their distance in longitude, 
to be as follows : 


Sun *8 true longitude, 9* 25^ (/ 

Mood’s do., 3* 12'^ 54' 

Distance in longitude, 6*12'* 6' 

Hence we see tluit the moon has still 12° G' to gain upon the sun. We 
have also found their true rates of motion, and the difference of those 
rates, to ho as follow^s : 

> 

Mood's true motion, 849' 33" 

Sun’s do., GO' 48" 

Moon’s daily gain, 788' 45" 

Now we make the proportion : if the nicxm in GO nadis gains upon 
the sun 788' 45", in how many nadis will she gain her present distance in 
longitude from the sun? or 

788' 45" •.GO’*:: 726' : 66” 13'’ S'* 

It thus appears that the time of opposition is 55*^ 13^ 3 p after mean 
midnight of Feb. 5-6. 'Ih’s result, however, requires correction, for the 
moon’s motion has become sensibly accelerated during so long an interval, 
and we find, upon calculation, that she is then 2' past the point of opposition. 
A repetition of the same process shows that it is necessary to deduct 10'' 3t^ 
from the time stated. Then, at 55“ 3'' after mean midnight, we have 
as follows ; 


Sun’s mean longitude, 

9* 24* 36' 

Equation of place, 

+ !• 20' 

Sun’s true longitude, 

9* 25” 66' 

Mood’s mean longitude, 

3* 2r 22' 

Longitude of apsis, 

10* 13° 62' 

Equation of moon’s plane. 

- 1°26' 

Moon’s true longitude. 

3* 25° 66' 

By the same process as before, the true motions of the two planets 
the moment of opposition are found to be : 

Sun’s true motion, 

60' 48" 

Moon’s do., 

864' 36" 


It would have been better to adopt, as tin* starting-point of air cal- 
culations, the mean midnight following, instead of that preceding, the 
opposition of the sun and moon, because in that case, the interval to the 
moment of opposition being so much less, it might have been found by a 
single process, not requiring farther correction. The same change would 
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have enabled us to follow strictly the rule given in ii. fiO for finding the 
end of the lunar day; which rule we were obliged above to applv in a sonnv 
what modified form, because a little more than one whole lunar day was 
found to intervene between the given midnight and the moment of 
opposition. 

V. To determine the instant of local time corresponding to the middle 
of the eclipstu 

What we have thus far found is the interval between mean jnidnighi 
and the moment of opposition. But since Hindu time is practically 
reckoned from true sunrise to true sunrise, we have now, in ordcT to deter- 
mine at what time the eclipse will take place, to ascertain the internal 
between mean midnight and true sunrise. 

In order to this, we require first to know the equation of time, or th*^ 
difference betwc'cn mean midnight and true or iijiparent midnight, which 
is the moment when the sun actually crosses the inferior meridian. As 
concerns this correction, we have deviated somewhat from the method 
contemplated by the text. It is there prescribed (ii. 40) th,at. so soon as 
the sun’s equation of the centre has been determined, there sliould at onc(‘, 
be calculated from it, and applied to the longitude of the two planets, a 
correction repre.senting, in terms of their motion, the equation of tone; so 
that the distance of the moment of opjiosition from mean midnight dt es not 
directl} enter into account at all. We have pr/huTed to follow the course 
we have taken, in order to bring out and illustrate more fully the utter 
inad(‘quacy of th(' prescribed method of making allow’ance for the (‘q nation 
of time, to which we liave alread\ briefly n ferred in the note to ii. 46. 
The method in qm'stion is virtual!} us follow’s : the sun being found at the 
given midnight to bo T' 18', or 78', in advance of his mean place, the 
equation of time may be ascertained by this proportion: as a w^hol? circle 
is t(j a sidereal day, so is the sun’s equation of place to the time by w^hich 
his true transit wall precede or follow his mean transit; or, in the present 
case, 

21,600' leo**:: 78' :0" 13‘ 

which gives us 13 vinadis, or 5^ minutes, as the value of the equation. 
But this is assuming that the sun’s motion takes place along the equator, 
instead of along the ecliptic, which is so grossly and palpably erroneous that 
we wonder how the Hindus could have tolerated a process which implied 
it. Their ow’ii methods furnish the means of making a vastly more correct 
determination of the equation in question. The mean longitude of the sun 
at the given midnight is — after adding to it the amount (4‘ the precession, 
as determined farther on — 10"' 14'^ 7': hence, if the sun w’ere 10^ 34° 7' 
distant upon the (‘quator from the vernal equinox, or if he had that amount 
of right ascension, mean and true midnight w’ould coincide. But ho is 
actually at 10« 15'' 25' of longitude. If, then, ^xe ascertain what point on 
the equator will pass the meridian at the same time with that point of the 
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ecliptic, its distance from the sun's mean place in right ascension will be 
the equation of time required. This may be accomplished as follows. The 
sun is in the eleventh sign, of which the equivalent in right ascension (iii. 
42-45) is 1795P: his distance from its commencement is 16° 26', or 926'. 
Hence the proportion (ii. 46) 

1800'; 1796^ :: 926' :922'‘ 

gives us 922p as the ascensional equivalent of the part of the eleventh sign 
traversed by the sun (bhuktdsavaa). Now add together the 


AsceDsional equivalents of three quadrants, 16,200^ 

do. of the tenth sign, 1,936' 

do. of the part of the eleventh sign traversed, 922' 


their sum is 19,067' 


which is equal to 10® 17° 37'; this, then, is the sun's true right ascension. 
The difference between it and his mean right ascension, 10® 14° 7' is 3° 30', 
of which the equivalent in sidereal time is 210p or 35^, or 14 minutes. This, 
which is more than two and a half times as much as the value formerly found 
for the equation, is quite nearly correct; its actual amount for Fob. 6th 
being given by the Nautical Almanac as 14® 20®. 

There is not, among all the processes taught in the Sfirya-Sidclhanta, 
another one of so inexcusably bungling a character as this, while the rtieans 
lay so ready at hand for making it tolerably exact. 

In going on to calculate the local time of the eclipse, we shall adopt 
the valuation of the equation of time given by the Hindu method, or 13^, 
but we shall reserve the distance of the phases of the eclipse from midnight, 
free from this constant error of about 10®, for final comparison with the 
like data given by our modern tables. 

To find the local time, we must first ascertain (ii. 69) the length of 
the sun's day, from midnight to midnight, and in order to this we need to 
know in what sign the sun is. Hence we require 

1. To determine the amount of precession for the given date. 

By iii. 9-12, the proportion 

1,677,917,828" : 600-* * ::l,811,981" ; 8‘ 8^2' U".6 

gives us 248° 2' 14''. 6 as the part of a revolution accomplished by the movable 
point. Of this, the part determining the sine is 68° 2' 14". 6. Then the 
farther proportion 


10;3::68* 2' 14".6 : 20° 24' 44" 

gives us 20° 24' 44" as the amount of the precession. Now, then, to the 


Sun’s true longitude, 9* 26* 66' 

add the precession, 20* 26' 

Sttu’i distance from vernal equinox, 


10* 16* 21' 
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This quantity is often called sayana mrya; that is to say, the sun’s longi- 
tude with the precession (ay ana) added." 

The sun is accordingly in the eleventh sign, of which the ascensional 
equivalent is 1795r. His daily motion has been found to bo 60' 48". 
Hence the proportion (ii. 59) 

1800' : 1796«»::60' 48" : 60^64 

gives us 61 P, or 10^ Ip, as the excess of the sun's day over a true sidereal 
day of 60 nadis : its length is accordingly 60'^ 10'" Ip, or 21 , 661 p. 

Next we desire to know how much of this day passed between midnight 
and sunrise, and for this purpose we have 

2. To find the sun’s ascensional difference (cara). 

a. To ascertain the sun’s declination, and its sine and versed sine. 

The BUQ*8 longitude with precession added {s Ay ana sArya), 10' 16* 21' 

Arc determining the sine (bhuja), 43* 30' 

Sine, 2372' 

Now, then, the proportion (ii. 28) 

3438' ! 1397':: 2372' : 964' 

gives us 964' as the sine of declination (hrdnfijyd); the corresponding arc (ii. 
3B) is 16'' 17' S; its versed sine (ii. B1-B2) is 1B9'. 

b. To find the radius of the sun’s diurnal circle (ii. 60). 

From radius, 3438' 

deduct versed sine of declination, 139' 

Radius of diurnal circle (dinavyAsadalay dyujyd), 3299' 

c. To find the earth-sine (ii. 61). 

The measure of the equinoctial shadow at Washington is (see note to 
ii. 61-63) 9^.68, The proportion, then, 

12'' : 9^68::964' : 778' 

shows the value of the earth-sine (kshitijyd^ kujyd) to Be 778'. 

d. To find the sun’s ascensional difference (ii. 61-62). 

The proportion 

3299' : 3438':: 778' : 811' 

gives the sine of ascensional difference (carapja)^ which is 811'. The 
corresponding arc, or the sun's ascensional difference {cava, caradala), is 
13° 39', or 819P. 

3. To find the time from midnight to sunrise. 

The sun's declination being south, the ascensional difference is to be 
added (ii. 62-68) to the quarter of the sun's complete day, to give the 
length of the half-night. That is to say, 

44 
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Quarter of sud*i complete day (21,661'^ 4-4), 

Sun's aacensional difference, 

5,416“ 

819“ 

Sun's half.night. 

6,284“ 


The interval between true midnight and true sunrise is therefore 
6.234P. or 17» 19^. That from sunrise till noon (a quantity required in later 
processes) is found in like manner by subtracting the ascensional difference 
from the quarter-day : it is 4596p. 

Now then, finally, 


Time of oppoeition, reckoned from mean midnight, 55* 8* 

deduct equation of time, 18* 

Do. reckoned from true midnight, 54* 50* 

deduct interTal till sunriee, 17* 19* 

Do. reckoned from aunrise, 87* 81* 


The time at which the opposition of the sun and moon in longitude 
takes place, or the middle of the eclipse, is accordingly, by civil reckoning 
at Washington, 37*^ 31^. 

VI. To determine the diameters of the sun, moon, and shadow. 

1. To find the sun's apparent diameter. 

The sun's mean motion in a sidereal day being 68' 68", his true 
motion at the time of the eclipse being 60' 48", and his mean diameter 6600 
yojanas, we find, by the proportion (iv. 2) 

68' 68" : 60' 48" :: 6600» : 6702».8l 

that the sun covers of his mean orbit, at the time of the eclipse, 6702*81 
yojanas. This is reduced to its value upon the moon's mean orbit by the 
proportion (iv. 2) 

67,768,886 : 4,820.000 :: 6702».81 : 501^87 

And upon dividing the result, 601*37 yojanas, by 16 (iv. 3), we find the 
sun's apparent diameter to be 33' 26". 

2. To find the moon's apparent diameter. 

In like manner as before, the proportion (iv. 2) 

788' 36" : 854' 86" dSO*' : 620».8 

shows us that the moon's corrected diameter is 620*3 yojanas. This also, 
divided by 16 (iv. 3), gives the value of the moon's apparent diameter in 
arc : it is 84' 41". 

3. To find the diameter of the earth’s shadow. 

The following proportion (iv. 4)^ 

788' 25" : 854' 36" :: 1600» : I784».8 
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detennines the value of the earth’s corrected diameter (siot) to be 1784‘8 
yojanas. 

Again, from the 

8an'« corrected diameter, 6703*. 81 

deduct tbe earth's diameter (ir. 4), ]600 

r-msins 5102* .81 

and this remainder, when reduced by the following proportion (iv. 6), 

6600* : 480* : : 6103*.8l : 376*.8 

gives US the excess of the earth’s corrected diameter (silcf) over the diameter 
of the shadow on the moon’s mean orbit. Hence, from the 


Earth's corrected diameter, 
deduct last result, 

1784*.8 

876*.8 

Diameter of shadow, 
divide by 

1367®.6 

15 

Diameter of shadow in arc. 

OO* 80" 

VII. To determine the moon’s latitude at the middle of the eclipse, 
and the amount of greatest obscuration. 

The proportion (i. 53) 


1.577,917,828 : 232,2 .8 : : 1,811,981 : 266' * ’ 8' 7° 28' 26" 
gives us the amount of retrograde motion of the moon's node since the 
commencement of the Iron Age. Deducting from this 6®, for the position 
of the node at that time (note to i. 56-58), and taking the complement to a 
whole circle, we have 

Loogituda of moon's node, mean midnight, at Ujj., 
deduct for difference of meridian. 

9' 32* 31' 36" 

1' 21" 

Longitude of moon's node, mean midnight, at Wash'n, 
deduct motion daring 66” 8*, 

9' 23* 80' 14" 

2' 66" 

Longitude of moon's node at moment of opposition, 
subtract from moon's longitude (ii. 57), 

9 * 22* 27' 19" 

8* 26* 66' 

Moon's distance from node, 

Arc determining the sine [hhufa). 

Sine, 

6* 8* 29" 

3* 29' 

209' 

Hence tbe proportion 



8488' : 270' : : 209' : 16' 26' 
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gives us, as the moon’s latitude at the moment of opposition, 16' 


Now, then, by iv. 10-11, 

Semi'diameter of eclipsed body (34" 41" +2), IT 22" 

Do. of eclipsing body (90' 30" +2), 46' 16" 

tlieir sum, 62' 37" 

deduct moon’s latitude, 16' 25" 

Amount of greatest obscuration Ojrdsa), 46' 12" 


and since this amount is greater than the diameter of the eclipsed body, 
it is evident that the eclipse is a total one. 

This is a most unfortunate result for the Hindu calculation to yield; 
for, in point of fact, the eclipse in question is only a partial one, obscuring 
about four-fifths of the diameter of the moon's disk. The source of the 
error lies mainly in the misplacement, relatively to the sun and moon, of 
the moon's node, and the consequent false value found for the moon's 
latitude. The latter quantity actually amounts, at the time of opposition, 
to 35' 42", or more than twice the value given it by the Hindu processes. 
And it will be seen, on referring to the table on p. 143, that the relative 
error in the place of the moon’s node, having been accumulating for seven 
centuries, is now about 3J°, and so reduces, by more than half, the true 
distance of the moon from her node. We have tried whether the ad- 
mission of the correction of the bija would better the result, but that is not 
the case: the error of position is still (see the table) nearly 2°, and the 
moon's latitude is increased only to 24' 11", so that the eclipse still appears 
to be total. It is evidently high time that a new correction of btja be applied 
by the Hindu astronomers to their elements, at least to such as enter 
into the calculation of eclipses. 

VIII. To find the duration of the eclipse, and of total obscuration, 


and the times of contact, immersion, emergence. 

and separation. 

Diameter of the eclipsing body, the shadow. 

90' 80" 

90' 80" 

Do. eclipsed body, the moon. 

34' 41" 

84' 41" 

Sum and difference. 

125' 11" 

56' 49" 

Half-sum and half-difference (CM and CK, Fig. 21, p. 

, 62' 85" 

27' 66" 

Squares of do., 

)919' 

724' 

deduct square of latitude. 

269' 

269' 

remain. 

3660' 

456' 

Square roots of remainders (CA and CB), 

60' 26" 

21' 19" 


In order to reduce these quantities to time, we need first to ascertain 
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the difierence of the true daily motions of the sun and moon at the given 
moment : 

Moon’s true daily motion, 854' 36" 

Sun’s do., 60' 48" 


Moon’s gain in a day, 798' 4S" 

Hence the proportions (iv. 13) 

(60' 26" : 4 * 34* 

798' 48" : 60- 

(21' 19" : r 86* 4' 

give us the half-duration of the eclipse as 4“ 34'^, and the half-time of 
total obscuration as 1“ 86^ 4 p, supposing the moon *8 latitude to remain 
constant through the whole continuance of the eclipse. We now proceed 
to correct these results for the moon's motion in latitude. And first, as 
regards the half -duration. We calculate the amount of motion of the moon 
and of her node during the mean half-duration by the following propor- 
tions (iv. 14) : 

60" :864'86"::4* 84* : r6' 2" 

60": 3' 10":: 4" 81": 14" 

Farther, 


To and from moon's long, at opposition, 3* 25* 56' 8* 25* 56' 

add and subtract motion during half -duration, 1* 5' 1* 5' 


From and to long, of node at opposition, 9* 22* 27' 21" 9* 22* 27' 21" 

subtract and add motion daring half-duration, 14" 14" 


Long, of node at end and begin!: ing of eclipse, 9* 22* 27' 9* 22* 28' 

Moon's distance from node, 6* 4*84' 6* 2*28' 

Arc determining sine. 4* 84' 2* 28' 

Sine, 274' 148' 

Moon’s latitude at end and beginning of eclipse, 21' 31 "8. 11' 14"8. 


From these valuations of the latitude we now proceed to calculate 
anew, in the same manner as before, the half-durations, as follows: 


Square of half-sum of diameters, 
deduct squares of latitude. 


8919' 3919' 

463' 126' 


remain, 3456' 8793' 

Square roots of remainders, 58' 47" SI' 85 

And the proportions 

(68* 47" : 4" 26* 8' 

798' 48" : 60" :: \ 

(er 85" : 4 " 39* 2' 


give us the corrected values of the intervals between opposition and con- 
tact and separation respectively, or the former and latter half-durations, 
as 4“ 39^ 2P and 4^ 26^ 8 p. 
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The text contemplates the repetition of this corrective process, if still 
greater accuracy be required in the results attained : we have not thought 
it worth while to carry the calculation any farther, as a second correction 
would be of altogether insignificant amount. 

By a like process, the former and latter half-times of total obscura- 
tion, and the moon's latitude at immersion and emergence, are found to 
be as followa: — 


Moon's latitude at immersion and emergence, 
Half-times of total obscuration, 

By adding the two halves we obtain 

Duration of the eclipse (sthiti), 

Do. of total obscuration (vimarda), 


14' 36" 18' 13" 

V 43* 3^ V 2}* 4” 


9“ 6* 6' 
3" 12* 1' 


And by subtracting and adding the half-times of duration and of total 
obscuration from and to the time of opposition (iv. 16-17), we obtain the 
following scheme for the successive phases of the eclipse: 


Phase 

First contact, 
Immersion, 
Middle of eclipse, 
Bmergence, 

Last contact, 


Time of occurrence : 

after mean midnight after sunrise 


60 ’' 28 ” i* 
SS** 20* 8' 
66* 3*0' 
66 * 82 * 4 ' 
69* 29” S*' 


32’' 61* 4“ 
35* 48* 8' 
87’' 81’’ 0' 
39* 0* 4' 
41’' 67* 8» 


The proper calculation of the eclipse is now completed. If, however, 
we desire to project it, we have still to determine the vaZana, or deflection 
of the ecliptic from an east and west line, for its different phases, as also the 
scale of projection. We will therefore proceed to calculate them, deferring 
to the end of the whole process any comparison of the results we have 
obtained with those given by modem astronomical science. 

IX. To calculate the deflection of the ecliptic from an east and west 
line {valana) for the ‘middle, beginning, and end of the eclipse. 

1. For the middle of the eclipse. 

a. To find the length of the moon's day and night respectively at the 
given time. 


Moon’s longitude at opposition, 8 * 26* 66' 

Precession, 20* 26' 


Moon’s distance from vernal equinox, 
Arc determining sine, 

Bine, 


4' 16* 21' 
48* 89' 
2872' 


The moon's declination is then found by the following proportion 
(ii. 28) ; 


8438' : 1897'::2372' : 964'«sin 16® 17' 
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Now, from 

Moon's declination 
deduct her latitude (ii. 68), 

Moon's true declination, 

Sine of do., 

Versed sine of do., 
deduct from radius (ii. 60), 

Moon's dsy-radias, 

Again, to find the earth-sine, we say (ii. 61), 

12^ : 9^68::248' : 766'- earl h- sine 
and to find the ascensional difference (ii. 61-62) 

S303' ! 3438':: 766' : 706' -sin 13* 24' or 804'. 

The excess of the moon's complete revolution over a sidereal day is found 
by the proportion (ii. 69) 

1800': 1796":: 849' 33": 848' 

Adding this to a sidereal day, or 21,600p, we find that the moon's day is 
of 22,448p, of which one quarter is 6612p. Increase and diminish this by 
the moon's ascensional difference (ii. 62), and the half-day and half-night 
are found to be 6416? and 4808? respectively. 

All this laborious process of ascertaining the length of the moon’s 
half-day, or the time which, with the given declination, she would occupy 
in rising from the horizon to the meridian, is rendered necessary by the 
correction which the commentary applies to the rule of the text in which 
the moon's hour- angle is involved, as pointed out in the note to iv. 24-25 
(p. 167, above). We now proceed 

b. To find the hour-angle, and the corrected hour-angle. 

At the moment of opposition, the moon’s hour- angle is evidently the 
same with that of the sun. Hence it may be found as follows : 
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16* 17' N. 
16' 8. 

16* 1' N. 
948' 
136' 
3438' 


3303' 


Time of opposition reckoned from sunriee, 37" 31", or 13,606'' 

deduct the whole day, 9,19'' 

remains 4,314 " 

deduct from the half-night, 6,236" 

Sun’s distance in time from inferior meridian, 1,921" 


The moon's distance eastward from the upper meridian is accordingly 
1921?. This is corrected, or reduced to its proportional value as a part of 
the moon's arc of revolution from the horizon to the meridian, by the 
following proportion: 


6416" : 90*:: 1921" ; 26'' 67' 
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The moon's corrected hour-angle, then, is 26® 67': its sine is 1667'. 

c. To determine the amount of deflection for latitude {valandngda, or 
dksha valana — ^iv. 24). 

The sine of the latitude of Washington, 88® 54', is 2168'. Hence the 
proportion 


8438' : 1657' :: 2168' : 977'= sin 16® 31' 

gives us 16® 31' as the value of the quantity sought. The moon being in 
the eastern hemisphere, it is to be reckoned as north in direction. 

d. To determine the amount of deflection for ecliptic-deviation {dyana 
valana — ^iv. 25). 


Moon’s distance from vernal equinox, 4* 16* 21' 

add a quadrant, 3* 


their sum, 7* 16* 21' 

arc determining sine, 46** 21' 

sine, 2486' 


Hence, by ii. 28, the proportion 

8488' s 1897' :: 24‘56' : lOK/^sin 17® 6' 

gives us 17® 6' as the amount of declination of the point of the ecliptic 
^vhich is a quadrant in advance of the moon, and this is the deflection 
required. Its direction is south. We are now ready for the final process, 

e. lo ascertain the net amount of deflection (valana), in digits. 


From the ecliptic-deflection, 17* 6' 8. 

deduct the deflection for latitude, 16* 81' N. 


remains the net deflection, in arc, 85' 8. 

divide (iv. 26) by 70 

Deflection in digitj. 0^.608 


It thus appears that, at the moment of opposition, the part of the 
ecliptic in which the moon is situated very nearly coincides in direction 
with an east and west circle. The amount of deflection is so small that 
in our projection, given in connection with the sixth chapter, we were 
obliged to exaggerate it somewhat, in order to make it perceptible. 

2. For the beginning of the eclipse. 

As, owing to the moon's motion in latitude and longitude, her declina- 
tion, and BO also her ascensional difference, are not precisely the same at 
the beginning and end of the eclipse as at the moment of opposition, we 
ought in strictness to repeat the first part of the preceding calculation deter- 
mining anew the length of the moon's half-day, as it would be if she made 
her whole revolution about the earth with those declinations respectively. 
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This we take the liberty of omitting to do, as the modification thus intro* 
duced into the process would be of very small importance. 

a. To find the moon's corrected hour-angle. 

And first, for the sun's hour-an^de : 


Time of first contact, reckoned from sunrise, 32* 61* 4', or 
deduct tHe whole day. 

11,830' 

9,192;' 

remain 

deduct from the half-night. 

2,638' 

6,236' 

Bun's distance in time from inferior meridian, 

8,597' 

This, then, is the hour-angle of the centre of the shadow at the time 
of contact. The distance of the centre of the moon in longitude from that 
of the shadow was found above (under VIII) to be 61' 35^. This is reduced 
to its value in right ascension by the proportion 

1800' ; 1796' ::6T 35" : 61 '.4 


Now, then, 


from the hour-angle of the shadow, 

deduct the difference of the moon's right ascension. 

3.697' 

61' 

Moon's hour-angle at beginning of eclipse. 

8,636' 


This is virtually an application of the process taught in iii. 50. 

The moon's hour- angle is now corrected, as before, by the proportion 
6416' : 90* :: 3636' ; 49* 86' 


The sine of 49® 86' is 2617'. 

b. To find the deflection for latitude. 

The proportion 

8438' ; 2158' :: 2617' : 1648'-iin 28® 84' 

gives us the deflection for latitude as 28® 34', which is north, as before. 

c. To find the ecliptic-deflection. 


Moon's distance from vernal equinox at opposition, 4* 16** 21' 

deduct motion during 4* 89* 2', 1* 6' 


Do., St time of contact, 4* 16* 16' 

add a quadrant, 3* 


sum. 7* 6® 16' 

arc determining sine, 46* 15' 

sine. am' 


Next, the proportion 

3438' : 1397' :: 2441' : 992' -sin 16* 47' 


45 
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sbowa us that the ecliptic-deflection is Ifl** 47'; it is, as in the former 
case, south. 

d. To find the deflection, in digits. 


From the deflection for latitude, 
deduct the ecliptic-deflection, 

28* 84' N. 

16* 47' 8. 

remains the net deflection, in arc, 
its sine is 
divide by 

I!* 47' N. 

702' 

70 

Deflection, in digits. 

10' .03 N. 

8. For the end of the eclipse. 

Of this process, which is throughout closely analogous to the last, ws 
shall present only a brief statement of the results. 

Hour-angle of the centre of the shadow, 

Distance of the centre of the moon in right ascension, 

Moon’s hour angle, 

Do., corrected, 

Sine, 

Deflection for latitude. 

Moon’s distance from vernal equinox-f 3*, 

Arc determining sine, 

Sme, 

Ecliptic-deflection , 

Ket deflection, in arc, 

Do., in digits, 

322' B. 

69' B. 

381' B. 

6* 20' 

320' 

3* 21' N. 

7* 17* 34' 

47* 24' 

2680' 

17* 24' B. 

14* S' 8. 
11'.93 8. 

The mode of application of these quantities in making a projection 
of an eclipse is sufficiently explained in the notes to the sixth chapter, and 
illustrated by the figure there given, which is adapted to the conditions of 
the eclipse here calculated. All the quantities entering into the projection, 
however, of which the value has been stated in minutes, require also to be 
reduced to digits, according to a scale determined by the following piocess. 

X. To determine the scale of projection of the disks and latitudes 
(iv. 26). 

This process we will perform only for the moment of opposition, or 
for the middle of the eclipse. At this time, as has been seen above, we 

have 

Moon’s half-day, 

Do. hour-angle (nafa), 

6416' 

1921 » 

Do. altitude in time (nnnaia)^ 
add 6416^ + 3 

4495' 

19,248' 

the sum is 
divide by 

23,748' 

6,416' 


Um quotient is 


8.7 
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At the elevation, then, which the moon has when in oppositi^m, 8'. 7 
make a digit, and by this amount the values of the disk of the moon, the 
shadow, and the latitudes, are to be divided, in order to reduce them to a 
scale upon which they may be plotted. It is evident that, in strictness, the 
same calculation requires to be made also for the time of contact and the 
time of separation, or the time of any other phase of which the projection 
is to serve as an illustration: but it is evident also that this is wellnigh 
impracticable, since one projection could then be used to illustrate only a 
single phase, unless several different scales should be employed in the same 
figure. 

It now only remains for us to present a comparison of the elements 
of the eclipse, as thus calculated, with their true values as det^srmined 
by modem astronomical science. This is done in the annexed table. The 
true elements we take from the American Nautical Almanac for 18G0. In 
comparing the time of the middle of the eclipse, we take, os already men- 
tioned, the value of it given by the Hindu process as calculated from mean 
midnight. 



Shrya-Siddbaota. 

Am. Naut. Almanac. 


Hindn error 

Tima of opposition in long., 

67-35’ p.M. 

9‘ 27" lO'.e p.M. 


30- 24’ 

Moon’s long, at opposition, 

136* 21' 

187 * 86' 63".7 

— 

1* 16' 

,, lat. at ,, 

16' 26" S. 

86' 43".l8. 

— 

19' 11" 

,, hourly motion in long.. 

36' 37" 

38' 0".6 

- 

2' 24" 

Semi-diamster of son. 

16' 43" 

Xt)’ 16".2 


27" 

do. of moon, 

17' 

16' 49''.6 

4- 

37" 

do. of shadow. 

46' 16" 

46' 16" 

— 

1" 

Amount of obscuration. 

1.83 

0.813 

+ 

0.618 

Whole dnratioo of eclipse, 

8* 87- 44* 

2‘ 62"24‘ 

+ 

16- 20’ 


28 . p. 177. Our next note is a 

Calculation, according to Hindu Data and Methods, of the Kolau 
Eclipse of May 26th, 1854, 

FOR THE latitude AND LONGITUDE OF WILLIAMS ’ COLLEGE, WiLUAMSTOWN, 

Mass. 

As has been already mentioned in the closing note to the fifth chapter, 
the following calculation of a solar eclipse was mainly made for the 
translator, w'hile in India, by his native assistant. Some additional cal- 
culations have been appended here by us, in order to render the whole 
process a more complete illustration of the rules as given in the text of our 
treatise; and we have also had to reject and replace certain parts of the 
work actually done, on account of their inaccuracy. For the most part, 
we present the work as it was made, although involving some repetitions 
which might be regarded as superfluous, after the explanations and illus- 
trations already given in the notes and in the preceding calculation of a 
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lunar eclipse. The eclipse selected is the one calculated and delineated in 
Prof. James H. Coffin's useful work, entitled “ Solar and Lunar Eclipses 
familiarly illustrated and explained, with the method of calculating them, 
according to the theory of Astronomy as taught in New-England CoMeges 
(New York, 1846). 

I. To find the sum of days (ahargana) from the commencement of the 
planetary motions to the time of calculation. 

The eclipse in question occurs at the close of the month Vaiijakha, 
the second month of the luni-solar year, in the 1777th year of the era of 
Cdlivdkana (see add. note 12). To compute, then, the number of whole 
years, and to reduce them, with the remaining part of a year, to mean solar 
days, we proceed as follows: 


Sandhi at the beginning of the kalpa, 

Six manvantaraSf 

Twenty-seven mah&yugas of the seventh Manu, 


1,728,000 

1,850,688,000 

116,640,000 


deduct the time spent in creation, 


1,969,066,000 

17,064,000 


From creation to beginning of 28th m<jdidyuga, 1,951,992,000 

Kxia yuga of 28th or current mahdyuga, 1,728,000 

Tretd yuga of „ 1,296,000 

DvApara yuga of ,, 864,000 

Kali yuga, to era of C51ivahana, 3,x79 

Complete years elapsed of the era, 1,776 


From the creation to end of March, 1854, complete years, 1,966,884,955 

to reduce to solar months, multiply by 12 


Bolar months, 

add month of current year elupued. 


23,470,619.460 

1 


Whole number of solar months, 


23,470.619,461 


Now, to find the intercalary months, we make the proportion 

61,840,000 ; 1,693,336 : ; 23,470,019,461 : 721,384,701 


Then, to 

Solar months elapsed, 23,470,619,461 

add intercalary months, 721,384,701 

Lunar menths elapsed, 24,192,004,162 

to reduce to lunar days, multiply by 30 

Lunar days, 726,760,124,860 

add for current month, 20 

Whole number of lunar days, 726,760,124,880 
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Farther, to find the number of tiihikshayas, or omitted lunar days, in 
this period, we say 


1,608,000,080 ; 25,082,362 : ; 726,760,124,889 : 11,366,018,362 


Next, from 


Lunar days elapsed, 726,760,124,889 

deduct omitted lunar days, 11,366,018,362 

Mean solar days elapsed, 714, 404, 106, '•27 

This, then, is the required ahargana, or sum of days from the com- 
mencement of the planetary motions to about the time of new moon, 
May, 1854. The processes by which it is found are in all respects the 
same with those illustrated by us in the notes to i. 21-23, 24, 48, 48-61, 
above. It will be noticed that the Hindu astronomer, at least when 
working out an illustrative process, like the one in hand, scorns to make 
use of any of the means for reducing the labor of computation which 
the text directly or impliedly permits, and of which, in our own calcu- 
lations, we have been glad to avail ourselves. 

II. To ascertain the mean longitudes of the sun, the moon, the sun's 
apsis, the moon’s apsis, and the moon's node, for mean midnight on the 
Hindu meridian, at the given interval from the creation. 

The amount of motion, since the creation, of the bodies named, in 
their order, is found by the following series of proportions : 


1.577.917.828 
1,677,917,838 

1,677.917,828,000 

1.577.917.828 

1.677.917.828 


: 714,404,106,627 
: 714,404,106,627 
: 714,404,106,627 
: 714,404,106.627 
: 714,404,106,527 


4,320,0(K) : 1,956,884,965'^ ' - 1 ’ 12® 14' 14" 
67,763,336 : 26,147 ,8P9, 118 '"I* 9* 44' 29'' 
387 : 176' ••2* H*' 11' 60" 

488,208 : 23,134,467‘^**2* 21® 66' 9" 

282,238 ; 106 .146,020' 10* 17® 17' 23" 


Eejecting whole revolutions, and, in the case of the moon's node, 
subtracting the fraction from a whole revolution, we have, as the mean 
longitudes required : 


Bun, 

Moon, 

Bun's apogee, 
Moon's apogee, 
Moon's node. 


1* 12® 14' 14" 
1* 9® 44' 29" 

2* 17® 17' 23" 
2‘ 21® 60' 9" 
1* 12® 48' 10" 


The Hindu calculator has taken, in the ease of the moon's apsis 
and node, the numbers of revolutions given by the text, omitting the 
correction of the hija. We have not, in order to test the accuracy of 
his arithmetical operations, worked over again the proportions, except- 
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ing in two instances, the first and last: our results ditfer but slightly 
from those above given (we find the seconds of the sun’s place to be 40^^, 

and the minutes and seconds of the node’s motion to be 12' 43^) not 

enough to render any modification necessary. 

III. To ascertain the values of the same quantities at mean sunrise 
on the equator, or 6 o’clock. 

In order to this, we must add to each planet’s longitude one fourth 
the amount of its mean motion in a day. We require, then, the: mean 
daily motions. They are found as follows, taking the sun as an example : 

1,577,917.828*' : 4.3£0.000' ' • : : I* : 69' 8" 10'" 10"".4 

We omit the other proportions and their results, as the latter have been 
fully stated in the table of mean motions of the planets (note to 1.29-34). 
Adding a quarter of the daily motion, we have as follows : 


I ODg. at midaight. Correction. 


Sun, 

Mooo, 

San’s apogee. 
Moon’s apogee, 
Moon’s node. 


V 12° 14' 14" 
1* 9° 44' 29" 
2* 17° 17' 28" 
2* 21*66' 9" 
!• 12* 48' 10" 


+ 14' 47" 

+ 3* 17' 39" 
+ 0 

+ 1' 40" 
48" 


Long, at Bunrise 
l’I2*29' 1" 

1’ 18* 2' 8" 

2* 17* 17' 28" 

2’ 21* 57' 49" 

V 12* 47' 22" 


rv. To ascertain the values of the same quantities at mean sunrise 
upon the equator, on the meridian of the given place. 

Adopting 75° 50' as the longitude of the Hindu meridian east from 
Greenwich, we have, as the interval in longitude of Williams’ College 
from it, 149® 2' 30", which is equal to 24“ 50^^ 2 p. The latitude is 
42° 42' 61". We have, then, first,, to determine the distance of the place 
in question, upon its own parallel of latitude, from the Hindu meridian. 

The equatorial circumference of the earth has been found above (note 
to i. 59*00) to be 6059.64 yojanas. Its circumference upon the paral- 
lel of latitude of Williams’ College is found (i. 60) by the following propor- 
tion: 


3488'(-B) : 2525'(«cos 42° 42' 61") : : 6069^ 64 : 8715».97 
The degdniara, or difference of longitudes in yojanas, is then deter- 
mined thus: 


eo" : 24- 50* 2M:3715^97 : 1538M1 

And the de^dnlaraphala, or coiTcciion for difference of longitude, is 
calculated from the daily motion of each body, by such a proportion as 
the one subjoined, which gives the sun’s correction: 

3715^.97 : 1638».41::59' b" : 24' 27" 

We omit the other proportions, and merely present their results in 
the following tabic : 
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Sun, 

Moon* 

Sun’t apogee, 
Moon*t apogee, 
Moon*! node, 


Sunrise at Lanka. 

I* 12® as' r 
1* 18® S' 8" 
2- 17« 17' 23" 
a* 21® 57' ir 
V 12® 47' 22" 


Correction. 
+ 24' 27" 

+ 5® 27' 12" 

+ 0 

t 2' 45" 

1' 19" 


Sunrise on giv. merid. 
1' 12° 68' 28" 

1* 18® 29' 20" 

2* 17® 17' 28" 

2* 22® O' 34" 

I* 12® 46' 3" 


We have already (note to i. 63-66) called attention to the excessively 
awkward and cumbrous character of this process for making the corroe- 
tion for difiference of meridian. 


V. To find the sun’s true longitude. 

From the longitude of sun's apsis, 
deduct sun's mean longitude (ii. 29), 


2* 17* 17' 23" 
1* 12* 53' 29" 


Sun's mean anomaly. 
Sine, 


1* 4* 23' 65" 
1927' 


The diminution of the sun’s epicycle is now found by the following pro- 
portion (ii. 38) ; 

8438' : 20' : : 1927' ; 11' 12" 


The dimensions of the epicycle are, then (ii. 34), 14® -11' 12", or 13® 48' 48". 
Next, the proportion (ii. 39) 

860* ; 18® 48' 48" : ; 1927' ; 74' 11" 


gives US the sun’s equation of the centre, w^hich, by ii. 45, is additive. 
Hence to the 

Sun's mean longitude 1* 12* 53' 28" 

add the equation, 1® 14' 11" 


Sun's longitude, 1* 14® 7' 89" 

This calculation exhibits a rather serious error: the sine of 34® 24', 
the anomaly, is 1942', not 1927'. The final result, however, is not per- 
ceptibly modified by it : the equation oufiht to be 1® 14' 30", and the true 
longitude 1* 14® 7' 68". 

VI. To find the moon’s true longitude. 

From the longitude of the moon's apsis, 2* 22* 0' 84" 

deduct moon's mean longitude. 1* 18® 29' 20" 


Moon'e mean anomaly, 
Sine, 

Diminution of epicycle*, 
Dimensions of epicycle, 
Equation of the centre, 

Hence, to the 

Moon's mean longitude, 
add the equation, 


1' 3® 81' 14" 
1993' 
11 ' 2 " 
31® 48' 58" 
+ 2® 47' 


1' 18® 29' 20" 
2® 47' 


Moon's true loogitude, 


1' 21® 16' 20' 
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VII. To calculate the true daily motions of the sun and moon. 

The equations of motion for the sun and moon have been f^und by 

the calculator of the eclipse by the following proportion: as the whole 
orbit of either planet is to its epicycle, so is its mean daily motion to the 
required equation. That is to say, for the sun, 

360“ : 13“ 48' 48^" : : SO' S'' : 2' 16" 

which, by ii. 49, is subtractive. Hence the sun's true motion is SO' 8^ — 
2' 16^ or 66' 52^. 

Again, for the moon, 

360“ : 31*^ 48' 68" : : 790' 36" : 69' 36" 

And the moon's true motion is 70(y 35" -69' 36", or 720' 50". 

These calculations are exceedingly incomplete and erroneous, as may 
readily be seen by referring to the corresponding process in the other 
eclipse, or to that given as an illustration in the note to ii. 47-49. The 
actual value of the sun's equation of motion, as fully calculated by the 
method of our treatise, is only 1' 51"; that of the moon is only 63' 49": 
whence the true motions are 57' 17" and 731' 46" respectively. These 
are elements of so much importance, and they enter so variously into the 
after operations, that we have hesitated as to whether it would not be 
better to cancel the whole work of the Hindu calculator from this point 
onward, and to perform it anew in a more exact manner; but we have finally 
concluded to present the whole as it is, as a specimen — although, we hope, 
not a favourable one — of native work; pointing out, at the same time, its 
deficiencies, and cautioning against its results being accepted as the best 
that the system is capable of affording. 

We have thus far found the true longitudes of the sun and moon for 
the moment of mean sunrise at the equator, upon the meridian of the 
given place. We desire now farther to find the same data for the moment 
of sunrise upon the same meridian in latitude 42^ 42' 51" N. 

VIII. To find the longitudes of the sun and moon at sunrise in long. 
149" 2' 80", lat. 42" 42' 61" N. 

1. To calculate the precession of the equinoxes (iii. 942). 

The proportion 

1.677,917.828“ : 600"“::714,404.1C6.627 : 271.660"* 8* 7" 46' 2a" 

gives us the amount of the motion of the equinox in its own circle of 
libratory revolution, since the beginning of things. Rejecting complete 
revolutions, and deducting 6* from the fraction of a revolution, we have 
the distance of the equinox from the origin of the sidereal sphere, in terms 
of its own revolution, as 67® 46' 22" three tenths of this, or 20® 19' 86", is 
the amount of the precession. 
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Bod’s loogitude, 
PrcccsBion, 


1*14* 7' 39" 
ao** 19' 


Bun’s distance from vernal equinox, 2* 4* 27' 15" 

Sine, 8101' 

Then, by ii. 28, 


3138' : 1397'::3101' : 1260' = sin 21® 31' 3" 
the sun’s doclination is therefore 21"^ 81' 8". 

3, To calculaie Uic sun’s ascensional difforenco. 

The radius of the sun’s diurnal circle {ihjvjya — ii. 60) is 3109'. 

The equinoctial shadow in the given latitude is ll'^.OT, being found 
by the proportion (iii. 17) 


or 


cos lat. : sio lat. ::gnom. : eq. shad. 
2525' J 2330':: 12' ; ll'.07 


Again, to find the earth-sine (Imjyd — ii. 61), 


12' : ll'.07::1260' : 1162' 

And, to find the sine of ascensional difference, 

31^)' : 3438' : : 1162' ; 1249' 

The corresponding arc is 21° 19', or 1279'; and since a minute of arc 
is equivalent to a respiration of time, the sun’s ascensional difference in 
time is 1279p, or 21 or 8"^ SB'', rejecting the odd respiration. 

4. To calculate the length of the sun's day. 

The sun being in the third sign, of which the equivalent in right 
ascension (iii. 42-46) is 1935p, the excess of his day over 60 nadis is found 
by the proportion 


1830'. 108.^5 ::59'8":63»’ 
whence the length of his day is 21,6G3 p. 

In this calculation of the length of the sun*s day, the operator has 
taken the mean, instead of the true, motion of the sun, which is obviously 
less accurate, and which is contrary to the meaning of the rule of the 
text (ii. 69), as explained by the commentator. 

Now’, in order to find the difference betw’cen the sun's longitude at 
sunrise on the equator and sunrise on the given parallel of north latitude, 
we make a proportion, as follows : if in his whole day the sun moves an 

46 
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amount equal to his daily motion, how much will he move during an interval 
corresponding to his ascensional difference? or 

91,668' :59'8"::1279' r3'99" 

The sun’s declination being north, sunrise on the given parallel pre- 
cedes sunrise on the equator, and hence this result — ^which is called the 
carakalda, “ minutes (kald) of longitude corresponding to the ascensional 
difference (cara )” — ^is to be subtracted from the sun’s longitude as formerly 
found. That is to say, 


8an*8 longitude at epuatorial auDcisd» 
deduct the correction (carakalds). 

Bun’s longitude at sunrise, lat. 4Q* 42' 51" 
long. 149** 2' 30'' W. from Lank&, 


N., 


V 14* r 39'' 
3' 29" 

1' 14* 4' 10'^ 


In finding the corresponding value of the moon's longitude we apply 
first a correction for the sun's equation of place; it is, in fact, the equation 
of time, calculated after the entirely insufficient method which we have 
already fully exposed, in connection with part V of the t)receding process. 
The proportion is (ii. 46) as follows : 


21,600' : 790' 36" 


1“ 14' 11" ; 2' 43" 


Here, again, bad is made worse by taking as the second term of the 
proportion the moon’s mean, instead of her true, rate of motion. It is to 
be noticed that a like correction should have been applied also to the sun's 
longitude, but was omitted by the calculator. We have, then, 


Moon’s longitudCf mead equatorial suurise, 
add the conection !<« the equation of time, 

Moon’s longitude, true equatorial sunrise, 


1* 2r 16' 20" 

2: 43" 
I' 21* 19^ 3" 


Now we apply farther the correction for the sun's ascensional differ- 
ence {caraaanskdra); it is calculated in the same manner with that of th^, 
sun, and its amount is found to be 47' Sl'^. 


Moon’s longitude, true eqnatorial sunrise, 
deduct the correction for the sun’s asc. diff., 

Moon's longitude at sunrise, lat. 42" 42' 51" N., 
long. 149* 2' 80" W. fiom Lank&, 


} 


l’91’l»' 8" 
47' 61* 

I’ 20* 81' 12" 


On comparing the longitudes of the sun and moon, as thus determined, 
it is seen that the time of conjunction is already past. Hence the CHlcuIa* 
tion is carried a day backward, by subtracting from the longitude of «flfh 
body its motion during a day. That is to say, 
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Sun, 

Hoon, 

Moon's Dode» 


Xiongitude, . , 

•unrise following fdipse. • motion. 

1' 14° 4' 10'' - 66' 52" 

I * 20° 81' 12" - 12° O' 59" 

1*12° 46' 8" + Si'll" 


Longitude, 

Banrise preceding eclipse. 
1' 13° r 18" 

• !• 8° 30' 18" 

* 1*12° 49' 14" 


This is an entirely uncalled-for, and a highly inaccurate proceeding. 
By the rule given in our text (ii. 66), it is just as easy and regular a process 
to find from any given time the interval to the beginning of the current 
lunar day by reckoning backward, as that to the end of the day by reckoning 
forward. And to assume that the whole calculation may be transferred 
from one sunrise back to the preceding by simply deducting the amount of 
motion in a day as determined for the former time is to take a most un- 
warrantable liberty, and to ignore the change during the interval of manv 
of the elements of the calculation, as the sun's and moon's rates of motion, 
the sun's declination and ascensional difference, etc. In making the 
transfer, moreover, the longitude of the moon's node has been taken as 
found for mean equatorial sunrise, without any correction for the equation 
of time, or for the sun's ascensional difference. 


IX. To find the time of true conjunction, and the longitudes of the 
sun, moon, and moon's node at that time. By ii. 66, from the 


Moon's true longitude, 
deduct the sun's do.> 


1' 8° SC 18" 
1* 13° 7' 18" 


remains 

divide by the portion of a lunar day, 


11* 26° 22' 55" 
720' 


the quotient is 

deduct the remainder from u whole portion, 


29" and 442' 66" 
720' 


remains 


277' 6" 


This process shows us that the moon has still 277' 5" to gain upon 
the sun, in order to arrive at the end of the thirtieth or last day of the 
lunar month, or at conjunction with the sun. 

Next, from the 

Moon's true daily motion, 720' 69" 

deduct the sun's do., 66' 62" 

Moon's daily gain in longitude, 664' 7" 


.Hence the proportion 

664'7":60’'::37i' 6" ; 26" 2" 

gives US the time of conjunction, reckoned from sunrise, as 26“ 2^ 
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Now, by iv. 8, we proceed to find the longitudes for that time. The 
amounts of motion during 25“ 2’' are found by the following proportions : 


( 66' 62": 23' 48" 
60' : 26" 2' : : 4 72(y 69" : 300' 48" 

i 8' 11" : 1' 10" 


Then, (o the 


Sun *8 longitade at sunrise, 
add the correction, 


1*13® 7' 18" 
23' 48" 


Sun*b longitude at conjunction, 
Moon's longitude at sunrise, 
add the correction, 


1*13® 31' 1" 
1* 8® 80' 18" 
5® O' 48" 


Moon's longitude at conjunction, 
Node's longitude at sunrise, 
deduct the correction. 


l*18®3i' 1" 
1* 12® 19' 14" 
1' 19" 


Node’s longitude at conjunction, 


1* 12® 47' 55" 


The mode of proceeding adopted by us above, in the lunar eclipse, 
for finding the time of the middle of the eclipse, and the longitudes of 
the sun and moon at that time, is, as will not fail to be observed, quite 
different from that of the native calculator of this eclipse. That followed 
by JDavis, or his native assistants (As. Res., ii. 273 etc.), varies considerably 
from Both. Our own method, though varying in some respects from that 
contemplated by the text, is a not less legitimate application of its general 
methods than either of the others, and it possesses this important advantage 
over both, that we were able to verify it, and to show, by calculating the 
mean and true places for the given instant, that the latter was actually the 
one at which the system made the opposition of the sun and moon to take 
place : while, on the contrary in the process now in hand, so many errors 
have been involved, that, were the same test to be applied, w^e should find 
the centres of the sun ami moon many minutes apart at the moment fixed 
upon as that of conjunction, ond the place of conjunction as far removed 
from the point of longitude above determined for it. 

X. To find the apparent diameters of the sun and moon. 

These quantities are determined by means of the following proportion : 
as the mean daily motion in yojanas is to the mean diameter in yojanas, so 
is the true motion in minutes to the true diameter in minutes. That is to 
say, for the sun and moon respectively. 


ll,858r J : : 56' 62" : 81' 10" 
11,868J» : 480» : : 7i30' 59" : 39' 2" 
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This method is in appearance quite different from that which is pre- 
scribed by our text (iv. 2-8), but it is in fact only a simplification, or reduc- 
tion, of the rules there given. Thus, for the moon, the text gives 
m.mot. in minutes : true mot. in min. : : ru.diam. in yoj. : true diam. in min. x 15 
Transposing, now the middle terms, transferring the factor 15 from the 
fourth* term to the first, and noting that the mean motion in minutes, when 
multiplied by 16, gives the value of the same in yojanas, we have the former 
proportion, namely, 

m. mot. in yoj. : m. diam. in yoj. : : true mot. in min. : true diam. in min. 

Again, in the case of the sun, the rules of the text give 

m, mot. in min. : true mot. in min. : ; m. diam. in yoj. : true diam. in yoj. 
and true diam. in yoj. = true diam. in min. x 16 x (aun’s orbit 4- moon’s orbit) 

Now transposing the second and third terms of the proportion, sub- 
stituting for the fourth its equivalent as here stated, and transferring to 
the first term the last two factors of that equivalent, we have 


m. mot. in min. x 15 x • m. d. in y. :: true mot. in min. : true diam. in min. 

moon a orbit 

But the first term, as thus constructed, is, by the method of determination 
of the planetary orbits (see xii. 81-83), equal to the sun's mean daily motion 
upon his orbit reckoned in yojanas : hence the proportion becomes for the 
sun, as for the moon, 

m, mot. in yoj. ; m. di^. in yoj. : : true mot. in min. : true diam. in min. 

XI. To calculate the parallax in longitude {lamb ana), and the time 
of apparent conjunction (v. 3-9). 

1. To find the orient ecliptic-point (lagna) at the moment of true con- 
junction (hi. 46-48). 

In order to this, we require to have first the equivalents in oblique 
ascension {udaydmvas) of the several signs of the zodiac for the latitude 
of Williams’ College, 42'" 42' 51" N. We present annexed their values 
as employed by the calculator of the eclipse, and also as calculated by 
ourselves according to the method taught in our text (iii. 42-45). It will 
be noticed that the differences are not inconsiderable, and evince much 
carelessness on the part of the native astronomer; who, moreover, employs 
vin&4is only in his processes, rejecting the odd respirations, which is an 
inaccuracy not countenanced by the Surya-Siddhanta. 


isi sign 
Sod „ 
8rd ,* 
4tb M 
6th „ 
eih 


Eqoiyslent in oblique aBcension ; 

ICC. to calculator. «oc. to ns. 

lOOS” 

12th sign 


J238' 

llth „ 

2S7* or 1732' 

1699' 

lOtb 

869' or 2164' 

2171' 

9th „ 

887* or 2322' 

2362'’ 

8th „ 

888* or 3828' 

2BS2' 

7th .. 
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The equivalents assigned by the Hindu calculator to the 3rd and 4th 
signs are moreover, it may be remarked, inconsistent with one another, 
since the one ought to fall short- of 1935r by as much as the other exceeds 
that quantity. 

Now, then, to the 

Sun’s longitude at conjunction, 1* 13'’ 31' 1" 

add the precession, 20® 19' 36" 

Bun’s distance from the equinpx, 2* 3® 60' 37" 

It appears, accordingly, that the sun is in the 3rd sign, and 26° 9' 23^ 
from the beginning of the fourth. Hence the proportion (iii. 46) 

30°: 287*:: 26® 9' 23" : 250* 

give us 250^ as the ascensional equivalent of the part of a sign to be 
traversed (bhogydmvas). The time of the day, or the sun s distance in 
time from the eastern horizon, is 25“ 2^, or 1502^. Then, from the 


Time of conjunction, 1602* 

deduct asc. equiy. of part of 3rd sign, 250* 

remains 1252* 

deduct asc. equiv. of 4th, 5th, and Cth signs, 1134* 

remains 118* 


This remainder of time, or of ascension, is reduced to its value in arc 
of the ecliptic by the proportion (iii. 49) 

388* ; 30®:: 118* : 9® 7' 25" 

Add this result to the whole signs preceding, and the longitude of tho 
orient ecliptic-point (tagna) is found to be O'* 9° 7' 25" : its sine 's 544' 
(more correctly, 545'). 

2. To find the orient-sine {udayajyd — v. 3J. 

This is found by the proportion 

2525' ; 1397' : : 544' : 301' 

2525' being the cosine of tho latitude, and 1397' the sine of the inclination 
of the ecliptic (ii. 28). 

8. To find the meridian ecliptic-point {madhyalagna — iii. 49). 

In order to this, we must first know the sun's hour-angle {nata)r or 
distance in time from the meridian; it is determined as follows: 


A quarter of the complete day, 15* 0* 

add the son’s asccenaional difiference, 3* 38* 

The son’s half. day 18* 83* 

deduct from time of conjunction, 25* 2* 

Sun’s hour-angle, west, 0* 29* 
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The sun's distance from the beginning of the fourth sign was found 
above to be 26® 9' 23^. Its equivalent in right ascension {lanlcodaydaavas) 
is found by the following proportion (iii. 49) : 

80® :823*::26" 9' 28" : 285* 

Now, from the 

8un*a hour-angle, 8" 29*, or 389* 

deduct the reault of the last proportion, 285* 

remaina lf)4* 

and this remainder, being less than the equivalent of a sign, is reduced 
to its value as longitude by the proportion (iii. 48) 

323* : 30*::104* : 9* 8' 67" 

The longitude of the meridian ecliptic-point is accordingly 3® 9® 3' 57" . 
its sine is 3393^ 

In criticism of the process as thus conducted, we would only remark 
that the quarter of the sun's day should have been called 15“ 2^ 4 p (see 
above, VIII. 4), and that to take 323^ as the equivalent in right ascension 
of the third and fourth signs is inaccurate, the value given it by our treatise 
being 1935 p, or 322J\ 

4. To find the meridian-sine {vmdhyajyd — v. 4-5). 

First, the declination of the meridian ecliptic-point is determined by 
the proportion (ii. 28) 

3438' : 1397':: 3393' : 1378' -sin 23* 39' 37" 

Its value being north, it is deducted from the latitude of the place for 
vvhich the calculation is made, since this, though by us reckoned as north, 
is to the Hindu apprehension (iii. 14) always south, being measurcri south 
from the zenith to the equator. That is to say. 

From the given latitude, 42* 12' 51" 

deduct decl. of merid. ecliptic-point, 23* 39' 37" 

Meridian zenith-distance {nat&ngds)^ 19* 3' 14" 

'I’he sine of this arc, which is 1117', is the meridian-sine. 

Here is another blunder of the calculator: the sine of 19® 3' 14" is 
actually 1122'. 

6. To find the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance {drhkshepa)^ and the sine 
of ecliptic-altitude {drggati). 

First, by v, 5, 

3488' : 301' : : 1117' ; 97' 48" 


Now, then, by v. 6, 

Square of last result, 9,564' 

deduct from square of raer.-sino, 1,247,689' 

remains 1,233^25' 

Square-root, Hid' 
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This, then, is the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance. The sine of esUptic- 
altitude is found by subtracting its square from that of radius, and taking 
the square-root of the remainder; it is found to be 8258'. 

6. To find the divisor (cheda), and the sun’s parallax in longitude 
{lambana). 

The sine of one sign, or 80°. is ITIO^. 

Square of sin 30", 2,954,961 

divide by 3,263 

Divisor (cheda), 908 

Next, to find the interval on the ecliptic between the sun’s place and 
the meridian: 


Longitude of meridian ecliptic-point. 
Do. of sun, 


8* 9* 3' 67" 
2* 3“ 5(r 37" 


Interval in longitude, 1* 5“ 13' 20" 

Of this the sine is 1950', and, upon dividing it by 908, the divisor 
{cheda) above found, the value of the parallax in longitude (lamhana) is 
ascertained to be 2" 21^. 

Here is some of the worst blundering which we have yet mol: with. 
The sine of 35° 13' is actually 1982', not 1950'; and upon dividing it by 
908, we find the quotient to be only 2** 11^. 

The calculator assumes the time of apparent conjunction to be deter- 
mined by this single correction. As the text, however (v, 9), directs that 
the process be repeated, to insure a higher degree of accuracy, we shall 
finally quit at this point the guidance of his computations, and go on to 
apply in full the rules of the Surya-Siddhanta. 

The sun being west of the meridian, or his longitude being less than 
that of the meridian ecliptic -point (v. 9), the correction for parallax is 
additive to the time of true conjunction. Hence, to the 

Time of true conjunction, 26" 2* 

add the correction, 2* 11* 

'I’ime of conjunction once equated, 27* 


For the time thus found, wc now proceed to calculate again the value 
of the parallax. The results of the calculation are briefly presented 
below : 


San*s longitude at corrected time of conjunction, 2 3* 62' 41 

Orient ecliptic-point (/egn/i), 6* 18* W 

Its sine, 1110' 

Orient-sine (udayajyd)^ 814' 

Bun’s hour-antfle, 8108 ' 
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Meri<1i»n ecliptic-point (ma(Jhyala9^^)» 

3* 21* .W 

Its sine, 

8188' 

Its declination, 

22® 9' N. 

Its zenith-distance, 

20* 34' S. 

Meridian-sine (fnadhyajyA) ^ 

1207' 

Sine of ecliptic zenith-distance (dfkkshepa). 

1188' 

Sine of ecliptic-altitude (dfggati), 

3226' 

Divisor (cheda), 

916' 

Sine of sun’s dist. in long, from meridian, 

2558' 

Parallax in longitude (lambana). 

2* 48' 

add to time of true conjunction, 

2.5* 2 

Time of conjunction twice equated. 

27* 60’ 

Once more, we repeat the same calculation; 
follows : 

its principal results j 

Orient ecliptic-point, 

6* 21° 41' 

Orient-sine, 

702r 

Meridian ecliptic point, 

3* 26° 2 / 

Meridian-sine, 

1241' 

Bine of ecliptic zenith-distance, 

1216' 

Sine of ecliptic-altitude, 

3216' 

Divisor, 

919' 

Parallax in longitude, 

2* 55” 

add to of true conjunction, 

25* 2” 

Time of apparent conjunction, 

27* 57’' 


A farther repetition of the process would still yield an appreciable 
correction, but as so many errors have been involved in the preceding 
parts of the calculation as to render any exactness of result unattainable, 
and as enough has been done to illustrate the method of correction hs 
successive approximation and the comparative value of the results it yields, 
we stop here, and rest content with the last time obtained, as that of the 
apparent conjunction of the sun and moon, or of the middle of the eclipse, 
at Williams’ College. 

XII. To calculate the parallax in latitude {naii) for the middle of 
the eclipse. 

This is given us by the proportion (v. 10) 

8438' ; 731' 27" +15 : : 1216' : 17' 14" S. 

in which 1215' is the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance, as found in the last 
process. 

XIII. To calculate the moon’s latitude, and her apparent latitude, 
for the middle of the eclipse. 

47 
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We require first to find the longitude of the moon, and that of her 
node, for the moment of apparent conjunction, by adding to their longi- 
tudes, as already found (above, IX) for the time of true conjunction, their 
motion during 2» 65*. The amount of motion is found by the proportions 

(720' 69" ; 36' 3" 

60" : 2" 56‘:: < 

( 8' 11": U'9" 


Now, then, to the 


Mood's longitude at true oonjuDction^ 
add the correction. 

1' 13* 31' 1" 

36' 8" 

Moon's longitude at apparent con junction. 

V 14° 6' 4" 

Farther, from the 


Node's longitude at true conjunction, 
deduct the correction. 

1* 12° 47' 66" 

9" 

Node's longitude at apparent conjunction , 
deduct from moon's longitude. 

r 12° 47' 46" 

1’ 14° 6' 4" 

Moon's distance from node. 

Sine. 

1° 18' 18" 

78' 

Hence the proportion (ii. 67) 


3438' : 270' : : 78' : 6' 8" 

gives U8 the 


Moon's true latitude, 
deduct from parallax in latitude (y. 12). 

6' 8" N. 

17' 14" S. 

Moon's apparent latitude. 

ir 6" 8. 

XIV. To find the amount of obscuration (grdsa) 
apparent conjunction 

at the moment of 

By iv. 10, we add to the 


Diameter of the eclipsing body, the moon. 

Diameter of the edipsed body, the sun. 

29' 2" 

81' 10" 

Sum of diameters. 

Half-sum of diameters, 
deduct moon’s apparent latitude, 

60' 12" 

80' 6" 

11' 6" 

Amount of greatest obscuration, 

19' 0" 


This remainder being less than the sun’s diameteTi the eclipse (iv. 11) is 
partial only. 
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XV. To determine the times of the beginning and end of the eclipse 
reapeotively. 

As the eclipse is a partial one only, we have not to calculate the times 
of the beginning and end of total obscuration; and indeed, we may well 
suppose that the Hindus would never venture to calculate those times 
in a solar eclipse: it is even questionable whether the accuracy of their 
methods would justify them in ever predicting with confidence that an 
eclipse would be total. 

In the first place, wc assume that the moon's apparent latitude, as cal* 
culatcd for the moment of conjunction, remains unchanged during the 
whole duration of the eclipse, and calculate, by iv. 12-13, what would 
be, upon that assumption, the interval between the middle of the eclipse 
and either contact or separation of the disks. That is to say (iv. 12), 


from the 

Square of sum of semi-diameters (dO' 6"^), 906' I'' 

deduct square of moon's latitude (11' 6''), 12S' 18" 

remains, 782' 48" 

Square root of remainder, 27' 69" 


This result represents the distance, as rudely determined, of the two 
centres at the moments of contact and separation. To ascertain the 
corresponding interval of time, wc say (iv. 18) 

064' 7" : GO- : : 27' 69" ; 2" 32’ 

Now, then, from and to the 


Time of apparent 000 juQotiou, 27" 67*' 

subtract and add the half duration, 2" 32' 


Beginning of eclipse, 26" 25/, 

End of eclipse, 90“ 29* 


This is as far as the operation was carried by the native calculator, 
and with data and results somewhat different from those here given, 
owing to bis neglect to repeat the process of determination of the par- 
allax in longitude in finding the time of apparent conjunction. Un« 
fortunately, however, the text (iv. 14-16; v. 18-17) prescribes a long 
and tedious series of modifications and corrections of the results so far 
obtained, of which we shall proceed to perform at least enough to illus- 
trate the method of the process, and the comparative importance of the 
corrections which it furnishes. 

We have first to find the longitude of the sun, moon, and node, at 
the moments thus determined as those of contact and separation; they 

are as follows: 
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Sun's long, st true oonj. (25* 2*), 

!• 13* 31' 1" 

1* 18° 81' 1" 

add for bis motion > 

33" 

6' 10" 

Sod's long, at bog* and end of eclipse* 

1* 18* 81' 88" 

1’ 18* 86' 11" 

add the precession, 

80“ 19' 86" 

20“ 19' 86" 

Sun's distance from the vernal equinox, 

3’ 8* 50' 69" 

2* 3“ 66' 47" 

Moon's long, at app. couj., 

!■ 14° 6' 4" 

1* 14* 6' i" 

subtract and add motion in 2* 32*, 

30' 36" 

80' 26" 

Moon's long, at beg. and end of eclipse, 

1* 13® 36' 38" 

1* 14® 86' 30" 

Node's long, at app. oonj.. 

1* 12® 47' 46" 

1* 12® 47' 46" 

add and subtract. 

8" 

8" 

Nodes long, at beg. and end of eclipse, 

V 12“ 47' 64|" 

!• 13* 47' 38" 

To find, then, the moon's true latitude at contact and separation, we 

have 

Moon's distance from node, 

47' 44" 

r 48' 62" 

Sine, 

48' 

109' 

Moon's latitude, 

a' 46" N. 

8' 84" N. 

Next are calculated the moon’s parallax in latitude, and her apparent 

latitude, at the beginning and end of the 

eclipse, by a process of which 

the main results are the following : 

Orient eoliptic-point, 

6* 10® 28' 

T 3* 69' 

Sine, 

625' 

1921' 

Orient-line, 

346' 

1063’ 

Snn'a hour-angle, 

2466" 

4279' 

Meridian ecliptic-point. 

8* 11® 64' 

4' 11* 7' 

Sine of do.. 

3363' 

3690' 

Zenith-distance of do., 

19® 16' 

24“ 63' 

Meridian sine. 

1131' 

144.5' 

Sine of ecliptic zenith-distance, 

1128' 

1874' 

Parallax in latitude, 

16' 0"8. 

lO- 39" 8. 

deduct true latitude, 

8' 46" N. 

8' 84" N. 

Moon's apparent lat. at beg. and end of eclipse, 

13' 14" 8. 

10' Ts" 8. 

Finally, from the 

Square of sum of semi-diameters, 

906' 1" 

006' 1" 

deduct squares of app. latitude, 

IBOr 89" 

119' 11" 

remain, 

Diatanoe of oantres in longitude, 

766' 89" 

786' 60" 

37'f99" 

98' 8" 

Oorreeponding interval. 

9* 99* 

9* 82* 

Corrected times of beginning and end of eclipse, 

26* 98* 

80* 99’ 


It is evidently unneceesary to carry any farther this part of the pro- 
ce&s; at the time of the eclipse, the increase of the moon’s latitude north- 
ward, and the increase of her parallax southward, so nearly balance one 
another, that the additional correction yielded by a new computation 
would be quite inappreciable — as, indeed, has been, in one of the two 
cases, that already obtained. In making this correotiTe calculation we 
have not followed with exactness the directions given in tixe commentary 
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under v. 14-17. It is there taught that, after making the first rough 
determination of the half-duration, based upon the moon s apparent lati- 
tude at apparent conjunction, we must turn back to the true conjunction, 
find the positions of the planets and node at intervals of the half-dura- 
tion from that point, and make these positions the data of our farther 
approximative processes. The text itself, as already remarked by us 
in the notes, shows an utter and provoking want of explicitness witli 
regard to the whole matter, and may be regarded as favoring equally 
the method of the commentary, oiu: own, or any other that might be 
devised. We have taken our own course, then, because we were 
unable to see any sufi&cient reason for reverting from apparent to true 
conjunction as directed by the conamentator. 

With regard to the next steps, the language of the text is less ambigu- 
ous: it distinctly orders us to deduct from and add to the time of true 
conjunction (tithyanta) the intervals found as the former and latter half- 
duration, and from the moments thus determined to compute anew, by 
a repeated process, the parallax in longitude. This is a very laborious 
operation, and not altogether accurate, although perhaps as much so 
as any which the Hindu methods admit. As« we are supposed to have 
already ascertained ho^ far apart the two centres must be at the mo- 
ments of contact and separation, the problem is, evidently, to determine 
at what moment of time they will, allowing for the parallax in longi- 
tude, be at that distance from one another. Now as formerly, to find the 
time of apparent conjunction, we started from that of true conjunction, 
and arrived at the desired result by a series of approximative calcula- 
tions of the parallax in longitude, so now, starting from points removed 
from true conjunction by the given intervals, we shall ascertain, by a 
similar series of approximations, the times when the distances repre- 
sented by those intervals will be apparent, or the moments to which 
contact and separation of the disks will be deferred by parallax in Ion- 


gitude. The results of the oaloulations, us made by us, are 

•as follows; 

Tims of true ooojanotioo, 

26* 2' 

26® 2* 

•nblriot sDd add, 

a* 20* 

9" 82' 

Tiinat of true',eon tract and •eparation, 

82" 88' 

27" 84* 

San't longitodc, with prccestioo, 

2* 8’ 48' 16” 

3* 3^ fiS' 1" 

Orient eoliptio-point, 

8* 27* 9' 

6* 20^ 37' 

OriiDt.siDe, 

96' 

664' 

Meridian eoliptio-point, 

2‘ 36® 62' 

3‘ 28^ 66' 

Meridian-eine, 

1107' 

1226' 

Sine of ecliptio zenith distanoe, 

1106' 

1208' 

Sine of eoliptio-altitude, 

3366' 

3219' 

Divifor, 

908’ 

9J8' 

Mood's longitude, 

9' 8* 31' 

2* 4® 21' 

DUtanoe from meridian ecliptio-point, 

32® 81' 

1* 19“ 35' 

Sine, 

1816' 

2617' 

Parallax in longitude, 

1* 37* 

2“ BV 
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Again, we go on to correct these results by repeated calculations of 
the parallax, in the mode which has already been sufficiently illustrated. 
Annexed are the results only : 


Times of confcact and separation, 
add correction for parallax, 

22- 38” 

1- 27” 

27- 84” 

2* 61” 

Times of contact and separation, once equated, 
Corresponding parallax, 
add to times first obtained, 

24- 0* 

1“ 64* 

22- 33” 

80* 26- 
8- 20’ 

27- 34” 

Times of contact and separation, twice equated, 
Corresponding parallax, 

24- 27- 
2- 2- 

30* 64” 

3" 24* 

Without taking the trouble to carry the calculations any farther, we 
may accept these as the finally determined values of the parallax in 
longitude at the times of apparent contact and separation. Then, 

by V. 16, 

Parallax in longitude at contact and separation, 
do. at apparent conjanotioD, 

2- 2* 
2- 66- 

3" 24' 

2* 65' 

Difference of parallaxes, 
add to former and latter mean half^dnration, 

53’ 
2* 29' 

29” 

2- 32” 

True former and latter half*duratioD, 
subtract and add from and to time of app. conj., 

3* 22' 
27* 37' 

3- 1” 

27- 57” 

Times of apparent contact and separation, 

24- 36” 

30* 58' 


The calculation of the eleiuents of the eclipse is thus completed. 
For the purpose, however, of illustrating the rules of the text (iv. 18-21) 
for determining, in the case of a solar eclipse, the amount of obscura- 
tion at any given moment during the continuance of the eclipse, we add 
also the following process : 

XVI. To find the amount of obscuration of the sun, 2^ 88® after 
first contact. 

We make choice of this time, which is equivalent to 27** 18® after sun- 
rise, because the data for finding the parallax in latitude at the moment 
have already been calculated (see above, XI). By iv. 18, from the 

Xroe former hslf-daration (iphufo ipar^Hthityardha), 8* 22* 

dadoot gmn intarvali 2” 88* 

Interyal to apparent oonjootion (madhyegraha^a), 44* 

To reduce this interval in time to distance in longitude of the centres, 
we say (iv. 18) 


60* : 864' 7" 44*: 8' 7" 
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This, then, would be the interval in longitude between the two centres 
at the given moment, if there were no change of the moon’s parallax 
in longitude during the eclipse, or if the moon actually gained in 
2» 29®, instead of in 22®, the distance intervening between her centre 
and the sun’s at the moment of first contact. That, however, being 
not the case, we must reduce the result thus found in the ratio of 
Qn 22® to 2» 29®, or of the true to the mean half -duration. That is to 
say (iv. 19), 


3“ 22* : 2 * 20* :: 8' 7" : 6' 59" 

and this result, 5' 59", is the true distance of the two centres in longi- 
tude, 27»‘ 13® after sunrise. 

A briefer and more obvious method of obtaining the quantity in 
question would have been to make a proportion jis follows : if, at the 
time of the eclipse, the moon gains upon the sun 27' 29" in 3” 22®, 
what will she gain during 44“ ? or 

3" 22”: 27' 29" :: 44* : 5' 69" 

Upon computation, we find the 


Moon’s parallax in latitude, 27” 13* after sunrise, If/ 61 "8. 

Moon’s true latitude, 6' 26"N. 


Moon’s apparent latitude, 11' 26" 

Its square, 130' 43" 

Square of distance in longitude (5' 6V)"), 36' 69" 


Their sum (iv. 20), 166' 34" 

Actual distance of centres, 12' 54" 

deduct from sum of semi-diameters, 30' 6" 


Amount of obscuration at given time, 17' 12" 


If it were desired to project the eclipse, we should now have to 
calculate (by iv. 24-25) the deflection (valana) for the moments of contact, 
conjunction, and separation, and likewise (by iv. 26) the scale of projec- 
tion. As we do not, however, intend to present here a projection, and as 
the subject of the deflection has been sufficiently illustrated already, in 
the notes upon the text and in the calculation of the lunar ecAipse, we re- 
gard it as unnecessary to go through with the labor required tor making 
the computations in question. Finally, we annex, as in the case of the 
lunar eclipse formerly calculated, a summary comparison of the princi- 
pal results of the Hindu processes with the elements of the eclipse in 
question as determined by Prof. Coffin, in his work referred to above. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that, owing to the faulty manner in 
which many of the computations of the native astronomer have been 
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made, the comparison is not entirely trustworthy; a more careful adhe* 
rence to the methods of the Siddh&nta would have given somewhat 
different results: in the case of the daily motions of the sun and moon, 
the true calculations, performed by us (see p. 360), give more correct 
values: in other instances, the contrary might perhaps have been the 
case. 



SArya-Siddhinta. 

Prof. CofBn. 

Hindu error. 

Time of true conjuDction io lougitude, 

2‘ 30“ 

8‘ 66“ 


1‘ 26“ 

Sun’s and moon's longitude. 

ea’ «0' 87" 

66“ 12' 37" 

— 

1“ 22' 

Moon’s distance from node. 

48' 6" 

4* 12' 22" 

— 

8“ 29' 16' 

Sun’s daily motion in longitude, 

66' 62" 

67' 46" 

- 

63' 

Moon’s do. do. 

12“ 0' 69" 

12“ 7' 12" 

— 

6' 18' 

Sun’s apparent diameter, 

81' 10" 

31' 37" 

— 

27' 

Moon’s do. do. 

29' 2" 

29' 45" 

- 

43' 

Time of apparent conjunction, 

3* 40” 

6‘ 32“ 


1‘ 62“ 

Parallax in longitude, in time, 

1‘ 10“ 

1‘ 86“ 


26“ 

Amount of greatest obscuration, 

19' 

80' 59" 

- 

11' 69' 

Time of first contact, 

2* 20” 

4* 16“ 

— 

1* 66“ 

Time of separation, 

4‘ 60“ 

6‘ 38“ 

— 

1“ 48“ 

Duration of eclipse, 

2‘ 80“ 

2‘ 23“ 


7“ 


26 . pp. 211-230. Prof. Weber, of Berlin, has favored us in a pri- 
vate communication with a number of additional synonyms of the names 
of the asterisms, derived from the literature of the Br&hmana period. 

MrgaQiras, the fifth of the series is also styled andhakd, “ the blind,*' 
apparently from its dimness; dryikd, “ honorable, worthy; ” invakd, of 
doubtful meaning: this latter epithet is also found in some manuscripts 
of the AmaralcO(ja, as various reading for Uvalde which is there ex- 
pressly declared (I. i. 2. 25) to designate the stars in the head of the 
antelope. 

Ardrft, the sixth asterism, is called bdhw, ** arm.*’ Taking this name 
in connection with that of the preceding group, it seems probable that 
the Hindus figured to themselves the conspicuous constellation Orion 
as a running antelope, of which a, y, and k mark the feet: a, then, is 
the left fore-foot, or arm. Perhaps the name Mrgavyadha, antelope- 
hunter,** given to the neighbouring Sirius (viii. 10), is connected with the 
same fancy* 

The Magh&s are called in a hymn of the last book of the Eig-Veda 
(x. 86. 13) aghdB: the word means literally “ evil, base, sinful,** and its 
application to one of the asterisms is so strange that, if not found else- 
where, we should be inclined to conjecture a corrupted reading. 

Phalgunl, or the Phalgunis, forming the eleventh and twelfth groups, 
are styled also arjuni, “ bright, shining.** 

Qravapa, the twenty-third asterism, receives the name agvattha, which 
is properly that of a tree, the Ficus religiosa; the reason of the appella* 
tion is altogether obscure. 
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Bhfi,drapad&, the last double asterism, ’s called pratiahthana, “ stand, 
support," in evident allusion to the disposition of the four bright stars 
which compose it, like the four feet of a stand, table, bedstead, or the like. 

27 . p. 231. We offer herewith the stellar chart to which reference 
was made in the note on p. 236, and which is intended to illustrate the 
positions and mutual relations of the Hindu nahshainta, the Arab 
mandzil al-kamar^ and the Chinese aieti. We add a brief exphmaiion 
of the manner in which it has been constructed, and the form in which 
it is presented. 

The form of the map is that of a plane projection, having the ecliptic 
as its central line. It would have better illustrated the Hindu method 
of defining the positions of the junction -stars, and the errors of the po- 
sitions as defined by them, if the equator of A.D. 560, instead of the 
ecliptic;, had been made the central line of the projection. This, how- 
ever, would have involved the necessity of calculating the right ascen- 
sion and declination of every star laid down, a labor which we were not 
willing to undertake. Moreover, the ecliptic is, in fact, the proper cen- 
tral line along which the groups of the Hindu and Arab systems, at 
least, arc arranged, and the form given to the chart also facilitates the 
laying down of the equator of B.C. 2350, which we desired to add, for 
the purpose of enabling our readers to judge in a more enlightened 
manner of the plausibility of M. Biot’s views respecting the origin of 
the Chinese system : it is drawn with a broken line, while the equator 
of A.D. 560 is also represented, by an entire line. As the zone of the 
heavens represented is. in the ma*n, that bordering the ecliptic, the dis- 
tances and the configuration of the stars are altered and distorted by 
the plane projection to only a very slight degree, not enough to be of any 
account in a merely illustrative chart, such as this is. As a general rule, 
we have laid down all the stars of the first four magnitudes which are 
situated near the ecliptic, or in that part of the heavens through which 
the line of the asterisms passes ; stars of the fourth to fifth magnitude 
are also in many oases added; smaller ones are noted only when they 
enter into the groups of the several systems, or when there were other 
special reasons for introducing them. The positions are in all cases 
taken from Flamsteed’s Catalogue, and the magnitudes are also for the 
most part from the same authority : in many individual cases, however, 
we have followed other authorities. We have endeavored so to mark 
the members of the three different series that these may readily bo 
traced across the map; but, to assure and facilitate the comparison, we 
also pla(*e upon the page opposite it a conspectus of the nomenclature, 
constitution, and correspondence of the three systems, referring to 
pages 211-230 for a fuller discussion of these matters, and an exposition 
of what is certain, and what more or less hypothetical, or exposed to 
doubt, with regard t-o them, 
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Hiodu fttUmm. 

1. A^TlDi. 

k aod y Arietis. 

2 , Bbars^t, 

35, 89, ftod 41 Arietis. 

8. KrUik&. 

il Taori, e‘c. (Pleiades). 

4. Robipt. 

«, 7i « Tauri. 

5. Mrga^iras. 

Oiiobis. 

6. Ardrk. 

a Oriouis. 

7. Puuarvasu. 

$, a OemiDorum. 

8. Puahya. 

8, a, 7 Cancri. 

9. A<;lesh&. 

f, 5, *»*. 9 Hydras. 

10. Magbk. 

«, 1 ?. 7. f. M. « Leouis. 

11. PArva-phalgiinl. 

a, a lieoDis. 

12. Uttara-PbalgUQf. 

A, 93 LeoDia. 

13. Haata. 

5, 7, <f a, A Cervi. 

14. OltrA. 

a Virgiois. 

16 . 

a Bootis. 

16. Vi94kh&. 

h 7, A. a liibras. 

17. ADur&db&. 

a, A, IT ScorpioDiB. 

18. Jyeab^bft. 

a, T Scorpionia. 

19. MAla. 

X, V, K. 4, a, t?, f, /t» • Scorp. 

20. PArva*Asb&dbA. 

a, t Sagittarii. 

21. Uttara-Asb&4h^* 

e, C Sagittarii. 

22. Abbijit. 

tt. #. C Lyr®* 

23. 9^avaQa 

«! A. 7 Aquilas. 

24. ^favishthk. 

A, «, 7, a Deipbini. 

25. patabbishaj. 

X Aqaarii, etc. 

26. POrTa-Bbkdxapadk. 

a, A Pegaai. 

27. Uttara-Bbk< rapadk. 

7 Pegaai, a Andromedsa. 

28. Bevatf. 

C Pisoiam, etc. 


Arab manziU 

1. ash«Sbara(&o. 

A and 7 Arietia. 

2. al-Bu|aiD, 

36, 89 aDd«41 Arietia. 

8. ath-Thuraiy&, 

V Tauri, etc. (Pleiades). 

4. ad*Dabarln. 

a, a, 7, a, f Tauri. 

6. al-Hak’ah. 

X, Orionifl. 

6. al-HaD*ah. 

Vt fit r, 7, { Geminorum. 

7. adh-Dhirfi, 

A, a Geminorum. 

8. an-Nathrah. 

7f a Cancri, and Presepe. 

9. a|-Tarf. 

a Cancri, X Leonis. 

10. aj-Jabbah. 

«, v$ 7. f Leonis. 

11. az‘Zubrah. 

k, a Leonis. 

12. a9-Sarfah. 

A’ Leonis. 

18, aUAuwk. 

A, i|, 7, 5, e Virginis. 

14. as*8im&k. 

a Virginia. 

16. al-Ghafr. 

», If, X Virginis. 

16. az*Zubfln&n. 

«, A Libras. 

17. al-Ikltl. 

A, 5, ir Scorpionis, 

18. al'Kalb. 

a Scorpionis. 

19. ash-Shaulah. 

X, V Scorpionis. 

20. an-Na’kini. 

Sagittarii. 

21. aLBeldah. 

N. of ir Sagittarii. 

22. Sa*d adh.Dhkbib. 

A, A Capricorn i. 

23. Sa’d Bula.’ 

<, /il, V Aquarii. 

24. Sa’d as-Su'dd. 

A, I Aquaiii. 

26. Sa*d al-Akhbiyah. 

7* Cl 9 Aquarii. 

26. al-Fargh al-Mukdim. 

a, A Pegasi. 

27. al«Fargb al‘Mukhir. 

7 Pegaei, a Androraed®. 

28. Batnsl-:9At. 

A Andromed®, etc. 


Chinese tieti. 

27. Leu. 

A Arietis. 

28. Oei. 

85 Arietis. 

1. Mao. 

If Tsuiri, 

2. Pi. 

tTsori. 

3. Tse. 

X Orionia. 

4. Tsan. 

8 Orionis. 

5. Tsing. 

/I Geminorum. 

6. Euei. 

8 Cancri. 

7. Lieu. 

8 Hydre. 

8. Sing. 

a Hydr®. 

9. Chang. 

v’ Hydro. 

10. y. 

ft Crateria. 

11. Chin. 

7 Corvi. 

12. Kio. 

a Virginia. 

13. Eang. 

fc Virginia. 

14. Ti. 

a* Libr®. 

15. Fang. 

ir Scorpionis. 

16. Sin. 

o- Scorpionia. 

17. Uei. 

M* Scorpionia. 

18. Ei. 

7* Sagittarii. 

19. Teu. 

0 Sagittarii. 

20. Nieu. 

A Capricorni 

21. Nu. 

« Aquarii. 

22. Hia. 

A Aquarii. 

28. GoeL 

a Aquarii. 

24. Che. 

a Pegasi. 

25. Pi. 

7 Pegasi. 

26. Koei. 

C Andromed®. 
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SS. p. 239. We have perhaps expressed ourselves in a manner liable 
to misconstruction as to the want of reason or authority for giving to 
the asterisms the name of “ lunar mansions/' “ houses of the moon/' and 
the like. We would by no means be understood as denying that in the 
Hindu science, especially its older forms, and in the BQndu mythology, 
they are brought into particular and conspicuous relations with the 
moon. Indeed, whether they were originally selected and established with 
reference to the moon s daily progress along the ecliptic, as has been, 
until lately, the universal opinion, or whether we are to believe with M. 
Biot that they had in the first instance nothing to do with the moon, 
and only came by chance to coincide in number with the days of her 
sidereal revolution — it is at any rate altogether probable that to the 
Hindu apprehension this coincidence formed the basis of the system. 
We may even conclude, from the fact that the asterisms are so fre- 
quently spoken of in the early literature of the Brahma^a period, 
while nevertheless there is no distinct mention of the planets until later 
(Weber, Ind. Lit., p. 222), that for a long time the Hindus must have 
confined their attention and observations to the sun and moon, paying 
no heed to the lesser planets: and yet we cannot regard it as in any 
degree probable — ^hardly as possible, even — ^that any nation or people 
could establish a system of zodiacal asterisms without discovering and 
taking note of the planets; or that such a system could have been com- 
municated to, and applied by, the Hindus, without a recognition on 
their part of those conspicuous and ever-moving stars. It may fairly be 
claimed, then, that the asterisms, as a Hindu institution, are an origin- 
ally lunar division of the zodiac; but we object none the less to their 
being styled " lunar mansions,'" or called by any equivalent name; be- 
cause, in the first place, the Hindus themselves have given them no name 
denoting a special relation to the moon, and no name signifying house, 
mansion, station,"' or anything of the kind; and because, in the second 
place, as soon and as far as the Hindu astronomy extended itself beyond 
its limitation to observations of the moon, jiist so far and so soon did 
it employ the system of asterisms as a general method of division of 
the ecliptic; so that finally, as pointed out by us above, the asterisms 
have come to be divested, in the properly astronomical literature of 
India, of all special connection with the moon. With almost the same 
propriety might we call the Hindu signs “ luni-solar mansions "" — since 
they are, by origin, the parts of the ecliptic occupied by the sun during 
each successive synodical revolution of the moon — as denominate the 
nahBhatras of the Siddhftntas lunar mansions." 

29 . p, 240. We should have mentioned farther, that an additional 
inducement — and one, probably, of no. small weight— -to the reduction of 
the number of asterisms from twenty-eight to twenty-seven, is to be 
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recognised in the fact that the time of the moon’s sidereal revolution in 
days, though intermediate between the two numbers, is yet decidedly 
nearer to twenty-seven, exceeding it by less than a third. M. Biot 
might even claim with some reason that the choice of the number 
twenty-eight tended to prove the whole system not a lunar one by 
origin : yet it might be replied that, the time of revolution being dis- 
tinctly more than twenty-seven days, the larger number was fully admis- 
sible, and that it was also in seine respects preferable, as being one that 
eould be halved and quartered 

80 . p. 320 In bringing this work to a close, we deem it advisable 
to present, in a summary manner, but more distinctly and connectedly 
than could properly be done in the notes upon the text, our conclusions 
as to certain points in the history of the Surya-Siddhanta, and of the 
astronomical science which it represents. 

In the first place, Bentley's determination of the age of the treatise 
we conceived to be altogether set aside by the considerations which we 
have adduced against it (noic to i. 20-84); there is no reasonable 
ground for questioning that the Surya-Siddhanta is, as the Hindus have 
long believed it to be, one of the most ancient and original of the works 
which present their modern astronomical science. How far the text of 
which the translation has been given above is identical in substance and 
extent with that of th^ original Surya-Siddhanta, is another question, 
and one not easy to solve. That it is not precisely the same is evident 
enough. Even the modem manuscripts differ from one another in sin- 
gle readings, in details of arrangement, in added or omitted verses. A 
comparison of the texts adopted and established by the different com- 
mentators would be highly interesting, as carrying the history of the 
treatise ^ step farther back; but to us only one confimentary is accessi- 
ble, nor do we find anywhere any notices respecting the versions given 
by the others: in the absence of such, we may conclude that all pre- 
sent substantially the same text, and so are alike posterior to the model- 
ling of the work into its present form and with its present contents. 
But the indications of addition and interpolation, which we have had in 
so many cases to point out in our notes, are sometimes too telling to be 
misinterpreted, Farther than this we may not at present go: any de- 
tailed discussion of the subject must remain unsatisfactory, until a fuller 
acquaintance with other of the ancient treatises, and a more careful 
comparison of them with one another, shall throw upon it new light. 
A point of special interest connected with it is, whether the elements of 
mean motions of the planets do actually date from about the time 
pointed out by Bentley’s calculations. With regard to this we are far 
from being confident; but we do not regard it as impossible, or even as 
very improbable, that those elements, as presented by our text, have 
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been tlie same from the beginning, never having undergone correction 
until the application ol the bija, about A.D. 1500 (p. 22 etc.). And 
the date of that con*ection is calculated at least to suggest the suspicion 
that Muslim science may have had something to do with it. That 
observation, and the improvement of their system by deductions from 
observation, wore ever matters of such serious earnest with the Hindus 
that they should liavo been led to make such amendments indepeiid- 
ontl} , is yet to be proved. The most important alteration of which 
anything like direct proof is furnished io that which concerns the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes (note to iii. 9-12) ; and even here we would 
not undertake to say confidently what is the conclusion to be drawn. 
All such inquiries must remain conjectural, mere gropings in the twi- 
light, until the position of the Surya-Siddhanta in the Siddhanta litera- 
ture shall be better understood. What has given it so much greater 
prominence and popularity than are enjoyed by the other works of its 
class, or from what period its preeminence dates, is unknown. There 
are treatises, like the (^kalya-Sanhita (add. note 1), which agree with 
it in all essential features; there are yet others, like the Soma and Va- 
sish^ha Siddhantas, which are said (add. note 6) to vary little from it; 
whether any one among them all is original — and if any, which — 
whether in each case the relation is one of co-ordination or of subordi- 
nation — we must be content for the time to be ignorant. 

One thing, however, is certain: underneath whatever variety may 
characterize the separate treatises, there exists a fundamental unity; 
their differences are of secondary importance as compared with their 
resemblances; they all represent essentially a single system. And this 
by no means m the same sense in which all modern astronomical works 
may be said to represent a single system. For the Hindu system is not 
one of nature; it is not even a peculiar method of viewing and inter- 
preting nature, from which, after it had once been devised by some con- 
trolling intellect, others had not the force and originality to deviate: it 
is a thoroughly artificial structure, full of arbitrary assumptions, of ab- 
surdities oven which have no foundation in nature, and could be in- 
vented by one as well as another. We need only to refer» as instances, 
to the frame-work of monstrous chronological periods (i. 14-23)— to 
the common epoch of the commencement of the Iron Age (note to i. 
29-84), with its exact or nearly exact (add. note 6) conjunction of all 
the planets — to the form of statement of the mean motions, yielding 
recurring conjunctions, at longer or shorter intervals — ^to the assump- 
tion of a starting-point for the planets from at or near ^ Piscium (note 
to i. 27) — to the reaolutions of the apsides and nodes of the planets 
(i. 41-44) — ^to the double system of epicycles (li. 84-38) — ^to the deter- 
mination of the planetary orbits (xii. 80-90), etc., etc. These are plain 
indications that the Hindu science emanated from one centre; that it 
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was the elaboration of a period and of a school, if not of a single mas- 
ter, who had power enough to impose his idiosyneracy upon the science 
of a whole nation. The question, then, of the comparative antiquity 
of single treatises is lost in the higher interest of the inquiry — when, 
where, and under what influence originated the system which they all 
agree in representing? 

What our opinions are upon these points will not be a matter of 
doubt with any one who may have carefully looked through the preced- 
ing pages, although they have nowhere been explicitly stated. We re- 
gard the Hindu science as an offshoot from the Greek, planted not far 
from the commencement of the Christian era, and attaining its fully de- 
veloped form in the course of the fifth and sixth centuries. The grounds 
of this opinion we will proceed briefly to state. 

In considering such a question, it is fair to take first into account the 
general probabilities of the case. And there can be no question that, 
from what we know in other respects of the character and tendencies 
of the Hindu mind, we should not at all look to find the Hindus in pos- 
session of an astronomical science containing so much of truth. They 
have been from the beginning distinguislied by a remarkable inaptitude 
and disinclination to observe, to collect facts, to record, to make induc- 
tive investigations. The old belief under the influence of which Bailly 
could form his strange theories — the belief in the immense antiquity of 
the Indian people, and its immemorial possession of a highly developed 
civilization — the belief that India was the cradle of language, myth- 
ology, arts, sciences, and religions — has long since been proved an error. 
It is now well known that Hindu culture cannot pretend to a remoter 
origin than 2000 B.C., and that, though marked by striking and emi- 
nent traits of intellect and character, the Hindus have ever been weak 
in positive science; metaphysics and grammar — with, perhaps, algebra 
and arithmetic, to them the mechanical part of mathematical science — 
being the only branches of knowledge in which they have independently 
won honoi’able distinction. That astronomy would come to constitute 
an exception to the general rule in this respect, there is no antecedent 
ground for supposing. The infrequency of references to the stars in 
the early Sanskrit literature, the late date of the earliest mention of the 
planets, prove that ihere was ro special impulse leading the nation to 
devote itself to studying the movements of the heavenly bodies. All 
evidence goes to show that the Hindus, even after they had derived 
from abroad (p. 236) a systematic division of the ecliptic, limited their 
attention to the two chief luminaries, the sun and moon, and contented 
themselves with establishing a method of maintaining the concordance 
of the solar year with the order of the lunar months. If, then, at a later 
period, we find them in possession of a full astronomy of the solar sys- 
tem, our first impulse is to inquire, whence did they obtain it? A 
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closer inspection does not tend to inspire us with confidence in it as of 
Hindu origin. We find it, to be sure, thoroughly Hindu in its external 
form, wearing many strange and fantastic features which are to be at 
once recognized as of native Indian growth; but we find it also to con- 
tain much true science, which could only be derived from a profound 
and long-continued study of nature. The whole system, in short, may 
be divided into two portions, whereof the one contains truth so success- 
fully deduced that only the Greeks, among all other ancient nations, can 
show anything worthy to be compared with it; the other, the frame- 
work in which that truth is set, composed of arbitrary assumptions and 
absurd imaginings, which betray a close connection with the fictitioui 
cosmogonies and geographies of the philosophical and Puranic literature 
of India. The question presses itself, then, strongly upon us, whether 
these two portions can possibly have the same origin: whether the sci- 
entific habit of mind which could lead to the discovery of the one is 
compatible with those traits which would permit its admixture with the 
other. But most especially, could a system founded — as this, if origi- 
nal, must have been — upon sagacious, accurate, and protracted observa- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, so entirely ignore the groimd-work upon 
which it rested, and refuse and deny all possibility of future improve- 
ment by like means, as does this Hindu system, in whose text-books 
appears no record of an observation, and no confessed deduction from 
observations; in which the astronomer is remanded to hie text-book as 
the sole and sufficient source of knowledge, nor ever taught or coun- 
selled to study the heavens except for the purpose of determining his 
longitude, his latitude, and the local time? Surely, we have a right to 
say that the system, in its form as laid before us, must come from an- 
other people or another generation than that which laid its scientific 
foundation ; that it must be the work of a race which either had never 
known, or had had time to forget, the observing habits and the induc- 
tive methods of those who gave it origin. But the hypothesis that an 
earlier generation in India itself performed the labors of which the later 
system-makers reaped the fruit, is well-nigh excluded by the absence, 
already referred to, of all evidence in the more ancient literature of 
deep astronomical investigation: the other alternative, of derivation 
from a foreign source, remains, if not the only possible, at least the only 
probable one. We come, then, next to consider the direct evidences of 
a Greek origin. 

First in importance among these is the system of epicycles for repre- 
senting the movement, and calculating the positions, of the planets. 
This, the cardinal feature in both systems, is (ii. 34-45) essentially alike 
and the same in both. Now, notwithstanding the fact that such second- 
ary circles do in fact represent, to a certain degree, true quantities in 
nature, there is yet too much that is strange and arbitrary in them to 
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leave any probability to the supposition that two nations could have de- 
vised them independently. But there are sufficient grounds for believ- 
ing the Greeks to have actually created their own system, bringing it 
by successive steps of elaboration to the form in which Ptolemy finally 
presents it. In the history of the science among the Greeks, everything 
is clear and open; they tell us w’hat they owed to the Egyptians, what 
to the Chaldeans : we trace the conceptions which w^ere the germs of 
their scheme of epicycles, the observations on which it was based, the 
inductive and deductive methods by which it was worked out and estab- 
lished. in the Hindu astronomy, on the other hand, all is groundless 
assumption and absurd pretense; we find, as basis for the system, neither 
the conceptions — for these are directly or impliedly denied or ignored — 
nor the observations — for not a mention of an actual observation is 
anywhere to be discovered — nor the methods: the whole is gravely put 
forth as a complete and perfect fabric, of divine origin and immemorial 
antiquity. On the agreement of the two sciences in point of numerical 
data we will not lay any stress, since it might well enough be supposed 
that two nations, if once set upon the same track toward the discovery 
of truth, would arrive independently at so near an accordance with na- 
ture and with one another. We will look for other evidences, of a loss 
ambiguous character, to sustain our main argument. The division of 
the circle, into signs, degrees, minutes, and seconds, is the same in both 
systems, and, being the foundation on Avhich all numerical measurements 
and calculations are made, is an essential and integral part of both. 
Now the names of the first subdivisions, the signs, are the same in 
Greece and in India (see note to i. 58) : but with the Greeks they belong 
to certain fixed arcs of the ecliptic, being derived from the constellations 
occupying those arcs; with the Hindus they are applied to successive 
arcs of 80", counted from any point that may be chosen: this is an un- 
ambiguous indication that the latter have borrowed them, and forgotten 
or neglected their original significance. But farther, the ordinary Hind\i 
name of that division of the circle which is in most frequent use, the 
minute, is no Sanskrit word, but taken directly from the Greek, Ix-ing 

lipid, which is Ae;rrov. Again, the planets are ordinarily named in the 
Siddhantas in the order in which they succeed one another as regents 
of the days of the week ; and not only has it been shown above that 
the week is no original Hindu institution, but it has even appeared that, 
on tracing it to its very foundation, we find there another Greek word 

wja. represented by herd. Once more, in the cardinal operation of find- 
ing by means of the system of epicycles the true place of a planet, we 
see that one of the most important data the mean anomalyt is calhd 

by another name of Greek origin, namely kendra which is icevrjov 
These three words, occurring where they do, not upon the outskirts of 
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the Hindu science, but in its very centre and citadel, amount of them- 
selves almost to full proof of its Greek origin : taken in connection with 
the other concurrent evidences, they form an argument which can nei- 
ther be set aside nor refuted. Of those other evidences, we will only 
mention farther here that Hindu treatises and commentaries of an early 
date often refer to the yavanaa, ** Greeks or ** westerners,'’ and to ya- 
vandcaryds^ “ the Greek (or western) teachers,” as authorities on astro- 
nomical subjects — that astronomical treatises are found bearing names 
which come more or less distinctly from the West (note to i. 4-6) — and 
that floating traditions are met with, to the eflfect that some of the 
Siddhantas were revealed to their human promulgators in Eomaka-city, 
that is to say, at Eome, Farther witness to the same truth, deducible 
from other coincidences of the two systems, we pass unnoticed here, 
since it is not our object to discuss the question exhaustively, but only 
to bring forward the main grounds of our opinions. 

The question next arises, when, and in what manner the knowledge of 
astronomy was communicated from Greece to India. In reply to this, 
only probabilities offer themselves, yet in some points the indications 
are pretty distinct. It is, in our own view, altogether likely that the 
science came in connection with the lively commerce which, during the 
first centuries of our era, was carried on by sea between Alexandria, as 
the port and mart of Rome, and the w^estern coast of India. Two con- 
siderations especially favor this supposition : first, that the chief site of 
the Hindu science is found to be the city which lay nearest to the route 
of that commerce (note to i. 62): secondly, that Eome is the only west- 
ern city or (‘ountry which is distinctly mentioned in the astronomical 
geography (xii. 39), and the one with which, as above noticed, .the astro- 
nomical traditions connect themselves. Had the Hindus derived .their 
knowledge overland, through the Syrian, Persian, and Bactrian king- 
doms which stood under Greek government, or in which Greek influence 
was predominant, and Greek <*ulture known and prized, the name of 
Eome would have been vastly less likely to stand forth with such promi- 
nence, and the capitals of Hindustan pioper would more probably have 
been the cTadles of the new science. The absence from the Hindu 
system of any of the improvements introduced by Ptolemy into that of 
the Greeks (note to ii. 43-45) tends strongly to prove that the transmis- 
sion of the principal groundwork of the former took place before his 
time : nor can we think it likely that the numerical elements adopted 
by the Hindus would vary so much as in many cases they are found to 
do from those of the Syntaxis, if the latter had been already in existence, 
and acknowledged as the principal and most authoritative exponent of 
Greek astronomy. Whether the information was transmitted through 
the medium of Hindus who visited the Mediterranean, or of learned 
Greeks who made the voyage to India, or by the translation of Greek 
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treatises, or by what other methods, we would not at present even offer 
a conjecture; and the point is one of only subordinate consequence. 

Whatever may have been the date of the first communication of the 
elements out of which the Hindu system was elaborated, there is good 
reason to suppose that its final reduction to its present form did not 
take place until some time during the fifth and sixth centuries. That 
period is distinctly pointed out by the choice of the equinox of A. D, 
570 as the initial and principal point of the fixed sphere (note to i. 27), 
by the definition of position of the junction-stars of the asterisms (p. 248), 
and by the Hindu traditions which refer to that time the names of 
greatest prominence and authority in the early history of the science. 
It is evident that the elaboration of the system must have been a work 
of time, probably of many generations: what were the forms which it 
wore in the interval we do not know; here, as in many other depart- 
ments of the Hindu literature, all record of the steps of development 
appears to be lost, only the final and fully formed product being pre- 
served and transmitted to us: yet more light upon this point may still 
be hoped for, from the careful examination of all documents now ac 
cessible, or of such as may hereafter be discovered. The process of 
assimilation and adaptation to Hindu conceptions and Hindu methods 
was thoroughly and completely performed. Among the changes of 
method introduced, the most useful and important was the substitution 
of sines for chords (p. 76); the general substitution of an arithmetical 
for a geometrical form also deserves particular notice. That no great 
amount of geometrical science is implied in any part of the system, is 
very evident: it is distinguished by the constant and dexterous applica- 
tion of a few simple principles : the equality of the square of the hy- 
pothenuse to the sum of the squares of the base and perpendicular — the 
comparison of similar right-angled triangles — the formation and com- 
bination of proportions, the rule of three — are the characteristic features 
of the early Hindu mathematical knowledge, as displayed in the Sfirya- 
Siddh&nta. Of other treatises, of an earlier or later period, as those of 
Brahmagupta and Bh&skara, which (see Golebrooke’s Hindu Algebra) 
give evidence of knowledge more profound in arithmetic and algebra, 
we cannot at present speak ; but we hope at some future time to be able 
to revert to the subject of the Hindu astronomy, in connection with 
these or other of the text-books by which it is represented. 

Bev. Mr. Burgess, having placed his translation and notes in the 
hands of the Committee of Publication for farther elaboration, has very 
liberally allowed them entire freedom in their work, even where 
tiheir deductions, and the views they expressed, did not accord with his own 
opinions. The most important point at issue between us is that dis- 
ci^ssed in the next preceding pages, or the originality of the Hindu 
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astronomy; upon this, then, he is desirous of expressing independently 
his dissenting views, as in the following note. 


CoNOLUDiNo Note by the Translatob. 

It may not be improper for me to state, in a closing note, that I had 
prepared a somewhat extended and elaborate essay on the history of 
astronomy among the Hindus, to be published in connection with the 
preceding translation. But the length of this essay is such — ^the subject 
matter of it not being material to the illustration of the Siddhanta, and 
the translation and notes having already occupied so much space — ^that 
it was not thought advisable to insert it here. 

Yet as my investigations have led me to adopt opinions on some 
points differing from those advanced by Prof. Whitney in his very valu- 
able additions to the notes upon the translation, truth and consistency 
seem to require me to present at least a brief summary of the results at 
which I arrived in that essay in reference to the points in question. By 
so doing, I free myself from any embarrassment under which I should 
labor, if hereafter — as I now intend — shall wish to express the 
grounds for my opinions on these points, in this Journal or elsewhere. 

The points to which I allude bear upon the claims of the Hindus to 
the honor of original invention and discovery in astronomical science — 
especially, their claims to such an honor in comparison with the Greeks. 

Prof. Whitney seems to hold the opinion, that the Hindus derived 
their astronomy and astrology almost bodily from the Greeks — and 
that what they did not borrow from the Greeks, they derived from other 
people, as the Arabians, Chaldeans and Chinese (see pp. 38, 236, 238, 
et al.). I think he does not give the Hindus the credit due to them, 
and awards to the Greeks more credit than they are justly entitled to. 
In advancing this opinion, however, I admit that the Greeks, at a later 
period, were the more successful cultivators of astronomical science. 
There is nothing among the Hindu treatises that can compare with the 
great Syntaxis of Ptolemy. And yet, from the light I now have, I 
must think the Hindus original in regard to most of the elementary 
facts and principles of astronomy as found in their systems, and for the 
most part also in their cultivation of the science ; and that the Greeks 
borrowed from them, or from an intermediate secondary source, to 
which these facts and principles had come from India. I might perhaps 
so far modify this statement as to admit the supposition that neither 
Greeks nor Hindus borrowed the one from the other, but both from a 
common source. But with my present knowledge, I cannot (*oncur in 
the opinion that the Hindus are, to any great extent, indebted to the 
Greeks for their astronomy, or that the latter have any well grounded 
claims to the honor of originality in regard to those elementary facts 
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and principles of astronomical science which are common to their own 
and other ancient KysteiiiH, and whi(*h arc of such a nature as indicates 
for thorn a sin^ilc origin, and a transmission from one system to another. 
For the sake of clearness, it is well that I should state more specifically 
a few of the more importaiit facts and principles that come under the 
class above referred to. They as follows : 

1. The lunar division of the zodiac into twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
astcrisiiis (see traiish, ch. viii). This division is common, with slight 
modifications, to the Hindu, Arabian, and Chinese systems. 

2. The solar division of the zodiac into twelve signs, with the names 
of the latter. Those names arc, in iheir import, precisely the same in 
the Hindu and (Jrcek systems. The coincidence is such that the theory 
of the division and the names of the parts having proceeded from one 
original source is unquestionably the correct one 

8. The theory of epicycles in accounting for the motions of the plan- 
ets, and in calculating their true places. This is common to the Hindu 
and Greek astronomies. At least, there is such a coincidence in the two 
systems in reference to the epicycles as almost to preclude the idea of 
independent origin or invention. 

4. Coincidences, and even a sameness in some parts, between the 
systems of astrology received among the Hindus, Greeks, and Arabians, 
strongly indicate for those systems, in their primitive and essential ele- 
ments, a common origin, 

5. The names of the iive plamds known to the ancients, and the ap- 
]dication of these names to tlic days of the week (sec notes, i. 52). 

Ill regard to these specifications I remark in general : 

First, in reference to no one of them do the claims of any people to 
the honor, of having been the original inventors or discoverers appear tc 
be better founded than those of the Hindus. 

Secondly, in reference to most of them, the evidence of originality I 
regard as clearly in favour of the Hindus; and in regard to some, and 
those the more important, this evidence appears to me nearly or quite 
conclusive. 

I have not space for detail, nor is it the design of this note to enter 
into the details of argument on any point whatever. A brief remark, 
however, for the sake of clearness, seems called for in reference to each 
of the above five specifications of facts and principles common to some 
or all of the ancient systems of astronomy and astrology. 

1. As to the lunar division of the zodiac into twenty- seven or twenty - 
eight asterisms. The undoubted antiquity of this division, even in its 
elaborated form, among the Hindus, in connection with the absence or 
paucity of such evidence among any other people, incline me decidedly 
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io the opinion that the division is of a purely Hindu origin. This is 
still my opinion, notwithstanding the views advanced by M. Biot and 
(diiers in favor of another origin. 

2. As to the solar division of the /udinc into twelve parts, and the 
names of those parts. The use of this division, and the present names 
of the signs, can be proved to have existed in India at as early a period 
as in any other country; and there is evidence less clear and satisfac- 
tory, it is true, yet of such a character as to create a high degree of 
probability, that this division wi- known to the* Hindus centuries before 
any traces can be found in existencex among any other people. 

As corroborative of tins j)ositioii in part, or at least as strongly favor- 
ing the idea of an eastern origin of the division of the ecliptic in question, 

1 may be allowed to adduce the opinions of Idc'ler and Lepsius, as quoted 
by Humboldt (Cosmos, Harper’s ed., iii. 120, note): Ideler is inclined 
to believe that the Orientals had names, but not constellations, for the 
Dodecatomeria, and Lepsius regards it as a natural assumption ‘ that 
the Greeks, at the period when their sphere was for the most part 
unfilled, should have added to their owoi the Chaldean constellations 
from which the twelve divisions were named.’ ” Whether Ideler meant 
by Orientals *’ the Chaldeans, or some other eastern people, the appli- 
cation of the term in this connection to the Hindus exactly suits the 
supposition of the Indian origin of the division in question, since in 
Indian astronomy the names of the signs are merely names of the 
twelfth parts of the ecliptic, and are never applied to constellations. 
Humboldt's opinion is, tiiat tbe solar divisions of the ecliptic, with the 
names of the signs, came to the Greeks from Chaldea. 1 think the evi- 
dence preponderates in favour of a more eastern, if not a Hindu, origin. 

3. The theory of epicycles. The difference in the development of 
this theory in the Greek and Hindu systems of astronomy precludes 
the idea that one of these people derived more than a hint respecting it 
from the other. And so far as this point alone is concerned, we have as 
much reason to suppose the Greeks to have been the borrowers as the 
contrary; blit other considerations seem to favor the supposition that 
the Hindus were the original inventors of this theory. 

4. As regards astrology, there is not much honor, in any estimation, 
connected with its invention and culture. The coincidences that exist 
between the Hindu and Greek systems are too remarkable to admit of 
the supposition of an independent origin for them. But the honor of 
original invention, such as it is, lies, I think, between the Hindus and the 
Chaldeans. The evidence of priority of invention and culture seems, on 
the whole, to be in favor of the former; the existence of three or four 
Arabic and Greek terms in t)\e Hindu system being accounted for on 
the supposition that they were introduced at a comparatively recent 

period. In reference, however, to the word hor&, Greek wja (see notes 
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to i, 52; xii. 78-79), it may not be inappropriate to introduce the tes- 
timony of Herodotus (B. II, ch. 109): “ The sun-dial and the gnomon, 
with the division of the day into twelve parts, were received by the 
Greeks from the Babylonians/' There is abundant testimony to the 
fact that the division of the day into twenty -four hours existed in the 
East, if not actually in India, before it did in Greece. In reference, 
farther, to the so-called Greek words found in Hindu astronomical treat- 
ises, I would remark that we may with entire propriety refer them to 
that numerous class of words common to the Greek and Sanskrit lan- 
guages, which either came to both from a common source, or passed 
from the Sanskrit to the Greek at a period of high antiquity; for no 
one maintains, so far as I am aware, that the Greek is the parent of the 
Sanskrit, to the extent indicated by this numerous class of words, and 
by the similarity of grammatical inflections in the two languages. 

5. As to the names of the planets, I remark that the identity of all 
of them in the Hindu and Greek systems is not to my mind clearly 
made out. However this may be, I think the present names of the 
planets in Greek astronomy originated at least as far east as Chaldea. 

Herodotus says (B. II, ch. 52) the names of the gods came into 

Greece from Egypt. ' The names of the planets are names of gods. 
Herodotus’s opinion indicates the belief of the Greeks in reference to 
the origin of these names. Other considerations show for them, almost 
beyond a question, an origin as far east, to say the least, as Chaldea. 

As to the application of the names of the planets to the days of the 
week, it is impossible to determine definitely where it originated. Be- 
specting this matter, Prof. H. H. Wilson expresses his opinion — in which 
I concur — in the following language: “ The origin of this arrangement 
is not very precisely ascertained, as it was unknown to the Greeks, and 
not adopted by the Eomans until a late period. It is commonly 
ascribed to the Egyptians and Babylonians, but upon no very sufficient 
authority, and the Hindus appear to have at least as good a title to the 
invention as any other people ” (Jour. Boy. As. Soc., ix. 84). 

One word on the claims of the Arabians to the honor of original in- 
vention in astronomical science. And first, they themselves claim no 
such honor. They confess to having received their astronomy from 
India and Greece. They had at an early period some two or three of 
the first Hindu treatises of astronomy. “ In the reign of the' second 

Abbasside Khalif Almansiir (A.D. 773), as is related in the preface 

to the astronomical tables of Ben-Al-Adaml, published A.D. 920, 

an Indian astronomer, well versed in the science which he professed, 
visited the court of the Khalif, bringing with him tables of the equa- 
tions of planets according to the mean motions, with observations rela- 
tive to both solar and lunar eclipses, and the ascension of the signs; 
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takeii, as he affirmed, from tables computed by an Indian prince, whose 
name, as the Arabian author writes it, was Phighar ” (Celebrooke^s 
Hindu Algebra, p. Ixiv). That the Arabians were thoroughly imbued 
with a knowledge of the Hindu astronomy before they became ac- 
quainted with that of the Greeks, is evident from their translation of 
Ptolemy's Syntaxis. It is known that this great work of the Greek 
astronomer first became known in Europe through the Arabic version. 

In the Latin translation of this version, the ascending node (Greek ava. 
/ / 

avviecTfiop) is called nodus capitis, “node of the head,” and the 

descending node (Greek KarajQtjSa^oiv <rw8eo"^op), nodus caudcv, “ node of 
the tail — which are pure Hindu appellations (see Latin Translation of 
Almagest, B. iv, ch. 4; B. vi, ch. 7, et al.). This fact, with other evidence, 
clearly shows the influence of Hindu astronomy on that of the Arabians. 
In fact, this latter people seem to have done little more in this science 
than work over the materials derived from their eastern and western 
neighbors. 

Another fact showing the belief of the Arabians themselves respect- 
ing their indebtedness, in matters of science, to the Hindus, should be 
mentioned here. They ascribe the invention of the numerals, the nine 
digits (the credit of whose invention is quite generally awarded to the 
Arabians), to the Hindus. “ All the Arabic and Persian books of arith- 
metic ascribe the invention to the Indians “ (Strachey, on the Early 
History of Algebra, As. Ees. xii. 184; see likewise Colebrooko’s Hindu 
Algebra, pp. lii-liii, where the same is shown from a different authority. 
Strachey 8 article was published subsequently to the work of Colebrookc). 

The above facts and considerations, showing the indebtedness of the 
Arabians to the Hindus in regard to mathematical and astronomical 
science, clearly have an important bearing on the question of priority 
of invention in regard to the lunar division of the zodiac into twenty- 
eight asterisms, at least so far as the Arabians are concerned. Taking 
all the facts into account, the supposition that this people were the 
inventors is altogether untenable. 

I close this note — already longer than I intended— -with a quotation 
from that distinguished orientalist, H. T. Colebrooke. In a very valu- 
able essay entitled “ On the Notions of the Hindu Astronomers concern- 
ing the Precession of the Equinoxes and Motions of the Planets," having 
stated with some detail some of the more striking peculiarities of the 
Hindu systems, and likewise coincidences existing between them and that 
of the Greeks, with the evidence of communication from one people to 
the other, he says: “If these circumstances, joined to a resemblance 
hardly to be eupposed casual, which the Hindu astronomy, with its ap- 
paratus of eccentrics and epicycles, bears in many respects to that of 
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the Greeks, be thought to authorize a belief, that the Hindus received 
from the Greeks that knowledge which enabled them to correct and im- 
prove their own imperfect astronomy, I shall not be inclined to dissent 
from the opinion ** (As. Ees. xii. 246-6; Essays, ii. 411). 

This is all that so learned and cautious a writer could say in favor of 
the opinion that the Hindus derived astronomical knowledge from the 
Greeks. More than this I certainly could not say. After the solar 
division of the zodiac, with the names of its parts, it is evident, I think, 
that only hints could have passed from one people to the other, and that 
at an early period; for on the supposition that the Hindus borrowed 
from the Greeks at a later period, we find it difficult to see precisely 
what it was that they borrowed ; since in no case do numerical data and 
results in the systems of the two peoples exactly correspond. And in 
regard to the more important of such data and results — as for instance, 
the amount of the annual precession of the equinoxes, the relative size 
of the sun and moon as compared with the earth, the greatest equation 
of the centre for the sun — ^the Hindus are more nearly correct than the 
Greeks, and in regard to the times of the revolutions of the planets 
they are very nearly as correct: it appearing from a comparative view 
of the sidereal i evolutions of the planets (p. 27), that the Hindus are 
most nearly correct in four items, and Ptolemy in six. There has evi- 
dently been very little astronomical borrowing betw^een the Hindus and 
the Greeks. And in relation to points that prove a communication from 
one people to the other, with my present knowledge on the subject, I 
am inclined to think that the course of derivation was the opposite to 
that supposed by Colebrooke — from east to west rather than from west 
to east; and I would express my opinion in relation to astronomy, in 
the language which this eminent scholar uses in relation to some coinci- 
dences in speculative philosophy and religious dogmas, especially the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, found in the Greek and Hindu systems, 
which indicate a communication from one people to the other: I 

should be disposed to conclude that the Indians were in this instance 
teachers rather than learners ** (Transactions of the Eoy. As. Soc., i. 679). 
This opinion is expressed in the last essay on oriental philosophy that 
came from the pen of Colebrooke. 


Boston, May, 1860. 


E. B 



CALCULATIONS OF ECLIPSES 


BY 

The Editor 

Lunar Eclip$6 of January 19, A.D. 1986. 

The oiroumstanoes of the eclipse and the elements have been cal- 
culated according to the method of Surya Siddh&nta. 

Ahargana or total number of days from the beginning of creation up to 
the midnight commencing 5th Magha, Saka 1856 ... 714,404,135,963 

Mean longitudes of the sun, moon and their apses for the mean mid- 
night, 0al6utta; 
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True longitudes and motions of the sun and moon calculated for this 
time are as follows : — 


Sun’s lon^. 

Sun's motion in 60 nadis 
Moon’s lon^tude 
Moon's motion in 60 nadis 
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61' r 
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Sun’s equation of time 
Sun’s day 

Sun’s ascensional diference 
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Time of opposition reckoned from the sunrise =61* 6* 2’’— 6* 2’* 
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Semi-diameter of the sun 
Semi-diameter of the moon 
Semi-diameter of the shadow 
Latitude of the moon at opposition ... 
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Semi-diameter of the eclipsed body 
Semi-diameter of the eclipsing b^y 

Their sum 

Deduct moon’s latitude ... 

Amount of greatest obscuration 
Magnitude of the eclipse 

Diameter of the shadow 
Diameter of the moon 
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Square of », u 

Deduct square of moon’s latitude ... 
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Therefore, half-durfttion of the eclipse is 8" 44*’ 4 ^ supposing 

that the moon's latitude has remained constant throughout. 

Now applying corrections for the motion of the moon and her node 
during this time we have: — 


Latitude of the moon at the beginning of eclipse 
Latitude of the moon at the end of eclipse ... 
Squares of the half sum of diameters 
Deduct square of latitudes 

Bemainder 

Square root of remainder 
Corresponding interval in time 
Time of opposition, from sunrise 

Times of beginning and end of eclipse reckoned 
from sunrise 

Time, reckoned from mid-night ... 

Duration of the eclipse 
Calcutta civil time for the beginning and end 
of the eclipse (in hrs.) 
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Calculations of Eclipses by the Editor 892c 


Lunar Eclipae of January 19, A.D. 1988. 

The times have been calculated according to the method of Surya 
Siddhanta but the elements have been taken from the Nautical Almanac. 
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Immenion of eolipM at Oalontta ... 
Emergence of edipee at Caksntta ... 

Kagnitnde of the edipee (Moon's diam.xcl'O) ... 
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Sorya Sidbanta. 

Surya Siddhanta 
wi^* corrected 
elements. 

Nautical almanaac. 
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End of total eclipse 


29* 25“ 

99* 94“ 

Magnitnde 

•72 

1*86 

1*86 


Bolar EeUp$e, Augugt 21, A.D, 1288. 

Caloulated according to the method of Surya Siddhanta with the 

bija corrections. 

Aghargana or sum of days from the commencement of the planetary motion 
up to about the time of New moon August, 1988 ... 714,404,186,467 

Mean longitudes of the sun, moon, sun’s apogee, moon’s apogee, and 
moon’s node at mean sunrise on the equator for the meridian of Calcutta ' — 


Sun 

••• 

••• 


4' 

5* 

47' 

60" 

Moon 

• ee 

... 


4' 

6* 

12' 

65" 

Son's apogee 

• ee 

... 


2* 

IV 

17' 

82" 

Moon's apogee 

• se 

... 


2' 

3* 

41' 

48" 

Moon's node «... 


••• 


10* 

7* 

48' 

6" 

Sun's mean longitude 




4* 

5* 

47' 

60" 

Equation of centre 

••• 

... 

••• 


-!• 

88' 

21" 

Sun's true long^itude 

• •• 

... 


4* 

4* 

O' 

2(r 

Sun's mean daily motion 


•« • 

•ee 



09' 

8r 

Bqnaidon of motion 

• ee 


see 



1' 

82" 

Sun's true motion ... 

•e* 


• •• 



57' 

80" 

Moon's mean longitude 

eee 

... 

• •• 

4' 

0* 

12' 

66" 

Equation of centre 

•eo 


eee 

mmmm 

4* 

9r 

80" 

Moon's true longitude 


... 

• •• 

4' 

1* 

44' 

19" 

Moon's mean daily motkm 

see 

••• 

• SS 



790' 

86" 

Equation ol motion 

••• 

••t 

see 

— 


89* 

ai" 
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Moon's true daily motion 
Precession of the equinoxes ... 

Sun's declination 
Sun's ascensional difterence 
Sun's day 

Sun's longitude at eouatorial sunrise 
Deduct the ascensional difference 


Bemainder 

Deduct correction for sun's equation of place 

Sun's long, at sunrise for the latitude of Calcutta... 
Moon's longitude, mean equatorial sunrise 
Deduct correction for sun's equation of place 

Bemainder 

Deduct oorreotion for sun's ascensional difference 


Moon's long, at sunrise at Calcutta 

Time of true conjunction 

Sun's longitude at that time ... 

hffOMl S ,, If 

Node's „ „ 


Determination of parallax in longitude: 

Longitude of the orient ecliptic point ... 
Orient-sine 

Sun's hour angle east 

Longitude of the meridian ecl4>tic point ... 

MeruLian sine 

Sine of ecliptic senith distance 
Bine of ecliptic altitude 
Dmsor 

Longitude of the meridian ecliptic point .«. 
Longitude of sun (with precession) 

Interval in longitude 
Parallax in longitude 
Time of true conjunctioD 
Parallax in longitude 

Time of apparent conjunction 




768' 

4" 


21* 

80' 

56" 


18" 

16' 


0* 

86* 

1' 



21,657 

r 

4' 

4" 

8' 

29" 



8' 

61" 

4' 

4* 

8' 

36" 




16" 

4* 

4* 

8' 

|9" 

4 * 

!• 

44 ' 

19" 



3' 

27" 

4 * 

!• 

4(y 

62" 



11' 

60" 

4 * 

!• 

29' 

2" 


18* 

88* 

1^ 

4 * 

4* 

21' 

26" 

4 * 

4 * 

21' 

26" 

10* 

7" 

42' 

25" 

7* 

lo- 

14' 

7" 



vir-u 



189-8* 


4 * 

ll* 

60' 

82" 




862 


... 

4* 11* 60' 82" 


... 

4' 26* 62' 20" 


••• 

14* 1' 48" 


... 

0* 68* 


... 

18* 88- 4' 

... 

... 

-O* 68* 

... 


13* 40* 4 ' 


For this time the value of parallax is found out, and repeating the 
process for successive approximations, we have at the fourth approximation 
the following values: — 


Orient ecliptic point 

Orient sine v«« see eee 

Meridian eoHptio point 

Meridian sine • •• see ••• 

Sine of ecliptic senilth distance 
Sine of ecliptic altitude 
Divisor 

Parallax in longitude 

Time of apparent conjunction 

Parallax in latitude for the middle of the eclipse 

Moon's latitude ... 


7 * r 12 
806' 

4- 2* 46 
166*8 
160'9 
8484*7 
860*86 
I**84- 0^ 
12* 4^4' 

2' 

ir 


12' 67" 
46' 2" 



Siirya^Siddhdnta 


Moon’s apparent latitude 

Diameter of sun 

Diameter of moon 

• •• 

16' 

81' 

80' 

13''N 

84" 

41" 

Half -sum of the diameters 

Deduct moon's apparent latitude 

... 

81' 

... 16' 

7-6'’ 

13" 

Amount of greatest obscuiraition 

Magnitude of the eclipse 

Square of the sum of semi-diameters 

Deduct the square of moon’s latitude 

... 

... 16' 
0*60 
968' 
231' 

54"-6 

46" 

8t" 

Bemainder 

Square root of the remainder 


737' 

27' 

13" 

9" 


This result represents the distance as roughly determined of the two 
centres at the moment of contact and separation. 


Corresponding interval in time 

... 

• • • 

2* 19* 8' 

Beginning of the eclipse 

... 

• ta 

9* 46* V 

End of the eclipse 

... 


14* 94* 1* 

Moon’s true latitude at the beginning and 

end of 


eclipse 

... 

... 19' 

88"N 16' 0"N 

Moon’s parallaxes in latitude are 

calculated thus:«— 




Begin ing ' 

End 



of eclipse 

of eolipie 

Orient ecliptic point 

• •• 

6* 19® 11' 33" 

7* 11* 17' 89' 

Sun’s hour angl^ 


2240' 

666' 

Meridian ecliptic point 


3* 19* K/ 13" 

4* 16* 26' 10" 

Zenith distance of M. E. P, ... 


0® 1' 36" 

6* 18' 6" 

Meridian sine 


l'*60 

877 

Sine of ecliptic zenith distance 



86a'-78 

Parallax in latitude ... 


0' r'8 

6' 6"8 

Moon’s apparent latitude 


19' 87"N 

V 65'N 

Square of the sum of semi-diameters 


9tl8' 40" 

968' 46" 

Deduct square of moon’s latitudes 


884' 49" 

98' 20" 



688' 57" 

870' 26" 

Distance of centres in long. ... 

... 

24' 10" 

20' 31" 

Corresponding interval 

... 

2" 4* 1. 

2* 31’ 4' 

Corrected times for beginning and end of 



eclipse 

••• 

10* 0* 8' 

14" 86* 2' 


Bepeating the process again with the corrected time we have — 



Beginning of 

End of 


eolipM 

eoUpse 

Parallax in latitude 

... O' 11' 8 

6' 86" 8 

Moon’s apparent latitude 

... 19' 18'N 

V 26"N 

Distance of centres in longitude 

... 24' 29" 

28' 40" 

Corresponding interval 

Corrected times of beginning and end ot 

3* 6* 6' 

9* 83' 8' 

eclipse . *** 

9* 58* 6' 

14* 87' 1' 

Time of true conjunction 

18* 88* 4' 

18* 88' 4' 

Subtract and add 

2* 6* 6' 

2* 83* 8' 

Times of true conta^^t and separation 

n* 82' C' 

16* 11* 1' 

, Parallax in longitude 

1* 46' 6' 

0* 6' 1' 



Calculations of Eclipses by the Editor 


Bepeating the process for successive approximationB we have for the 
third approximation: — 

Parallax in longitude at contact and 

separation ... ... ... 2* 30* 0* 6* 2’’ 

Parallax in longitude at apparent conjunc- 
tion ... ... ... !• 84* 1* 34* 


Difference in parallaxes 

66" 

1’ 28* 

4»' 

Add to former and latter mean half-duration 

2" 6* 6" 

2* 32’ 

3" 

True former and latter half -duration 

Subtract and add from and to lime of 

3* V 5” 

4* 1- 

1' 

apparent conjunction 

12’ 4* 4' 

12" 4" 

V 

Times of apparent contact and separation . . 

9’ 2’ 5' 

16" 6» 

6^ 

(Calcutta Civil time) 

9 hr. 17- 

12 hrs. 6-** 


Solar Eclipse, August 21, A.D. 1933. 

Calculated according to the method of Surya Siddh&nta with the 
corrected elements from the Nautical Almanac. 

Calcutta civil time of conj. in long. *» 11^ 41"* (A.M.) * 16* 

Calcutta : latitude 22® 38' N ; longitude, 63"* 20* 

Sun’s distance from equinox at conj. =» J47® 42' 27" 

Aloon 8 ... ** ,, ,, 

Moon*s hor. parallax ... ... =« 65' 69*8" 

Sun’s „ „ ... ... • O' 8*7" 


Their difference... ... ... 

« 66' 67. 1 

" - 8351" 

Moon's movement per hour in long. 

- 31' 46" 


Sun s 1 , ^ 

- 2' 26" 


Moon’s gain per hour 

M in 24-* 

Sun’s half day 

- 29' 20" 

- 11' 44" 

- 16’67''30’ 

» 704" 

[60 vipala —1 pals 
60 pala - 1 nadi] 

Deduct time of conj. 

= 16' 8' 

Sun’s hour angle, east 

- O’ 64' 

30" 

„ right ascension 

- 24’ 68' 

67" 


Difference ... ... ■■24'* 4** 27" 

.*. ‘Visuva kale* at 16* 3Moew moon) -24" 27". 

1. Therefore for latitude 22* 3^N the long, of 

the central ecliptic point (tribhona lagna) — 139" 19' 
also r ecliptic senith distance (tribhonalagna 

natanca) ... ... ... - 7* 67' 

Sun’s long. ... .. ... 147* 42' 27" 

Long, of cen. eel. point ... ... 139* 19' 


Interval in long. ... ... - 9* 23' 27" 

Parallax in long. sin 8* 23' 27" cos 7* 67' x 8361"-484.8". 

The moon g»ins 704" in Si* *% she gains 484"*8 in 16*"*66-41*'. 



S4rya-Si4dhdi^ 


3m, 


Sun’s long.: at corrected time of oo' j. 

- 147* 49' 27" 
-40" 


- 147* 41' 47" 

Visnya kala 41' before new moon 

- 94- 4» 27' 


-41» 


* 28“ 28» 27“ 

Long, of central ecliptic point 

* 185* 4^ 

Sun’s long. 

* 147* 41' 47" 

Interyal in loog. 

- 11* BSr 47" 

Bcliptio zenith distance 

- 6* 46' 

Parallax in long. - sin 11* 58' 

47' CO.. 6* 46’ X 8851' 

* 690"* 1 

- 28-66 - 69’’ 


Bepefttiog the prooeaa for saooessive epproiimetiona we have for the seyeoth 
epproximetion, ecliptic xeoith distance » 5*54' and parallax in longitate»d4d*"4 
-a8-75-71»-». 

Time of conj. corrected for the last time *-11^ 41* 

- 28“*5 


is., time of apparent conj. -•11^ 12**25 

Therefore the middle of the eclipse ocoorred at Caloatta at 11^ 12*. 8 a.m. 
Calcutta oWil time. 

Now parallax in latitude at the moment of apparent conj. » sin of ecliptic zenith 
^stance X difference of horizontal paraliaxea of the sun and the moon «• 


-sin 5*54' X 8851 
-844"-5-6'44"*5 

Now latitude of moon at 11' 41*-4'51" 

Moyement of moon in latitude per hour «■ 175" -•2'65" 
ner 24**70" 

.•.’latitude of’moon at 11' 12^-4'51" + 1'23*"8-614."8 
apparent latitude of moon *8'14*"8— 5'44*"5*80*"8 


Now semidiam. of sun 
M „ moon 

their enm 

Deduct apparent latitude 

Chreatest obsouryation 
Diam. of the snn 

magnitude of the greatest eclipse 

at Calcutta 


Semi^diam of son 

»» »» moon 

Their sum 
Square of do. 

OMOct square of app. latitude 


- 16' 48"-7 

- 15' 14"*8 


- 81' 

8"-5 


80"*8 

- 80' 

83"'2 

* 81' 

87"*4 

80' 

88".2 


81' 87".4 

(sun’s diam. * 1 * 0)9 

* 11*00 digits, (sun’s diam. *12*0) 

* 16' 48*"7 

* 15' 14*"8 


* 81' 8"5 - 1868*6" 

* 8472682 

* (80"8)»*918 


Remains 8471714 

Square root of remainder * 1868" 

Tbt mooo guM ^ 0 ^" pw 94* sh. gtio. 1868" in'— m. 
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ThentoM roogh tim* of 19**98 -68*‘6 >b 10^ 8‘*78*11* U'. 

AlMtooghtlmoofondofadipw— 11* 19**96+68**8*19*15**78^16* 90*. 

How 16* 8» 18* 8» 

11* 18» 16* 80» 


8 * 60 » 
94* i* 97* 
8* 60' 


1* *7' 

«* 4' 97* 
11 97» 


90* 14' 97’(*ViniT»k»bot) f98* 81' 97* (-Visavo 

11* 18' iMl, 

U* 80') 


BelipUo nniih diitonoo 9* 10^. .10* 48* 

PtnlUi in lotitnde-iin 9*10' x 8861' lia 10*4r x 8881* 

-196*"7-9' 7" -698***9-10' 98* 

Uoon’i lot. St 10* 9*-9' 10*. Moon's 1st st 19* 16*-8' 10* 


App. 1st St 10* 9*-7' 19" spp. 1st. St 19* 16*-r 18* 

Sqnsreof semidism. 8479689 84796^ 

DMoot sqasits of s^. 1st 186694 1874W 


Bonsin 8986006 8888148 

Sqnsn toots of do. 18isi”‘7 1819**8 

The moon gsins 704* in 24* .*. sho gsins 1818" in 61*7-1* 1*7-9* 84'. 
Now sgsin, 

Tims of tme oonj. 18* 8' 16* 8' 

Snbtrsot snd sdd 8* 84' 9* 84' 


Time of oontsot snd sQ>srstion 
a) 94* 4' 97* 

9* 84' 


19* 99' 17* 87' 

94* 4' 87* 

9*84' 


91* 80' 97* 


96* 88' 87’ 


(sisiiTsksls st 19* 89') 
Long, of oentrsl eoliptio point 128' 88' 
Boliptio senitb'distsnoe 8' 19' 

Ban*^ong. 147' 49' 97" 

-8' 89* 


(fisuTsksIs st 17* 87') 
169' 47' 

18 ' r 
147' 49' 97" 
+9' 99" 


-147' 89' 88" 

Long, of osn. eol. point 198' 88' 


-147' 44' 80* 
189' 4r 


Interrsl in long. 92J 1' 68* 

Psr. in long.-sin 99' 9'oos 8* 49'x 8861* 
^-1964"-49-76-1*47' 

(9) 91* 80' 97’ 

1*47' 


6 ' 9 ' 4 " 

sin6'9'4'oosl8'l'x8881* 
-986* 6-9*7-84'. 

96* 88' 97* 

94' 


19* 48' 97* 


Long. osn. eoL point 
Bd. isnith distsnoe 
Son's long. 


-116' O' 
— 1'87' 
147' OS' 68" 
-1'44* 


97* 9' 87* 
184' 86' 
18' 89' 
147' 44' 86" 
+94" 


-147* 88' 14* 

Long. osn. sol, pt —116* O' 


147' 46' 90": 
164* SO* 


Intsnslinlong. 8l«88'14" ... riO'40" 

Psi.intongT^ sin 81* OS' U* oos 1' 87' x 8861' sin7',10'40"oonl8'89'x8861" 
- 1786 *- 60 *. 16-180'-9* 80' -406". 4-lir.86-84'. 6. 

(8) 91* 8Q' 97* 90* 88' 87* 

8* 80S 0* 84' 86* 
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10* 0» 27* 

Long, of cen. oolifitic point 112* 4' 

Ed. zenith (ii'stance 0* 54' 

Sun’e long. 147® 89' 58'' 

S' 25" 


27* 18^ J 
155* 59' 

14* 17' 
147M4' 66" 
84" 


-*147* 37' 1 
112* 4' 


-147* 45' 80" 
155* 69' 


InterYaU in long. 85* 88' 83" 

Par. in long. -sin 85* 38' 83" cob 54' x 3851" 
»1948"-66“ 41-2* 46' 

(4) 21* 80' 27’ 

2*46' 


8* 13' 30" 

Bin 8* 18' 80" oob 14* 17' x 3851" 
-464"-7-15’‘*84-89'. 6. 

26* 88' 27* 

89' 86’ 


18* 44' 27* 

Eol. zenith distanoe 0* 42' 
Long, of cen. eel. point 110* 38' 
Son’s long. 147* 39' 58" 
- 2 ' 41 " 


27* 18' 8* 
14* 27' 

156* 24' 
147* 44' 56" 
89" 


-147* 87' 17" 
110 * 88 ' 


-147’ 46' 85" 
156’ 24' 


Intervale in long. 36* 69' 17" 

Par. in long -sin 36* 59' 17" cos 42' x 8361" 
-2016"»68’‘, 7-2* 51' 7’ 

(5) 21*’30' 27’ 

2 51 42 


8* 88' 26" 

sin 8’ 38' 25" cos 14* 27' x 8851" 
-487". 4-16*. 5-41'. 8 
26* 88' 27* 

41 18 


18* 88' 45’ 

Long of een. eel. point — 110* 7' 
Eol. zenith distance— 0* ' 

Sun’s long. 147* 89' “ 


27* 19' 46’ 
166* 84' 
14* 80' 
147* 44' 56" 
40" 


-147* 87' i. 
110" 7' 


•147* 45' 86" 
156* 84' 


Int, in long 87* 80' 12" 

Par. in long, - sin 37" 30' 12" eos 0* 87' x 8851" 
-2040"-69-. 5-2* 58'- 75 
(6) 21* 80' 27’ 

2 58 45 


8* 48' 24" 

sin 8’ 49' 24" cob 14* 80' x 8851" 
-496"- 4-16-. 92-42'*8 
26* 88' 27’ 

42 18 


18* 86' 42* 

Long of cen. eol. point 
Ed. zenith distanoe 
Sun’s long. 


lOO* 56' 
0 * 86 '. 
147* 89' 58" 
-2' 48" 


27* 20' 45’ 

156* 89' 
14*82' 

147* 44' 56" 
41" 


-147* 87' 10" 
109"56' 


147* 45' 87" 
156* 89' 


Intervals in long 


87* 41' 10" 


8* 58' 28" 
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Par. in long. •• ain 37* 41' 10'' oos 86" x 8851" sin 8* 58' 28" ooa 14*82' x 8851" 

«2048"-69-*81«2* 54-5... -501*"5«l7-09«42>7. 

The above are the finally determined values of the parallaxes in longitude at the times 
of apparent contact and separation. 


Par. in long, at contact and separation 
„ M n apparent conjunction 

69*8 

88*"7 

17**0 

28**7 

Difference of paralUxes 

Add to former and latter mean half duration 

41- 

1* 1-7 

r 

5 »H j 

True former and latter half duration 

Subtract and add from and to time of app. 
conjunction 

1‘ 42-7 

11‘ 12*26 

1‘ 47**4 

11‘ 12*25 

Times of app. contact and separation 

9* 29**6 

12* 69**7 


Time of app. contact at Galcutta»9' 29”. 6 a.m. 

Middle of eclipse - 11^ 12”. 8 A.ic. 

New moon *11‘ 41” a.m. 

Time of app. separation «>12* 59”, 7 p.u. 

[jOreatest obscuration at Calontta»*966 (sun's diam. 1*0) 

» 11.60 digits (sun's dtam. 12*0) 

Snryasiddh&nta Soryaaiddbtnta Nautical Almanac 

with bija correo- with the corrected 
tions. elements. 

Time of apparent contact— 9* 17” 29"*6 9‘ 33”*0 

Time of apparent separation— 12* 6” 12* 59”*7 12* 5d”*6 




SANSKRIT INDEX. 


Thb following Index contains all the Sanskrit #nids» excepting proper names, which 
have been cited in the text and notes, in connection with their translation or more 
detailed explaniiHon. It incltides many terms of trivial importance, but we prefer to 
err upon the side of fullness, if upon either. All the cases of occurrence of each word 
are not given, but it is referred to a characteristic passage, or to the note where it U 
explained. The references by Roman and Arabic figures axe to chapter and verse, and 
an added n denotes the note next following the verse given : Arabic figures when used 
alone refer to pages. 


nnga, i. 28 n. 
anguvmardat vii. 19. 
akaha, i. 60 n. 

akahadfkkarman, vii. 12 n, ix. 6 n. 

akihabhd, iii. 13 n. 

akshonnati, i. 60 n. 

agrajyd, iii. 7 n. 

agranUiurvikd, iii. 27. 

agrd^ iii. 7 n. 

aghds, add. n. 26. 

angdraka, add. n. 3. 

angula^ iii. 6 n, x. 0. 

a;a, i. 68 n. 

aja ekapdd, 230. 

anu, vii. 19. 

afivegitat ii. 11 n. 

atigighra, ii. 13. 

aditi, xii. 28 n. 

adhikdra^ i. 70 n, xi. 23 n. 

adhimdaa^ adhimdaaka, i. 40 n. 

adhydima^ xii. 11. 

adhydya, xi. 23 n, xii. 10. 

anurddhd, 222. 

anuvakrUt ii. 12. 

anushi^agut add. n. 3. 

aniara, xi. 18 n. 

miarahagndsavast iii. 60 n. 

antyd, tii. 7 n. 

andhakd, add. n. 26. 

apakrama, i. 70 n. 

apakrafwma^alat xiii. 13 n. 

apabharai^t, 212 . 

apamati^alo, xiii. 13 n. 

apasavya, vii. 19. 

ajporacyam, xii. 72 n. 

apdmvaUa, viii. 21 n. 

abhijit, 226. 

amar$jya, add. n. 8. 

dmdpdiydt ii. 66 n, iv. 7. 

amdfta, i. 10. 

amftaardpa, xiii. 19 n. 

ayana iii. lO, 120, xii. 72 n* 

ayanakaldi, vii. 12 n. 

ayanagraha, vii. 12 n. 

ayanadrkkarman, vii. 12 n. 

ayandn^, 120 . 

ayandnta, xii. 72 n. 

60 


arka, add. n. 8. 
arkaja, add. n. 3. 
arkdgrd, iii. 23. 
arjunt, add. n. 26. 
aloka, xiii. 16 n. 
avanattt v. 1 n. 
agvattha^ add. n. 26. 
a^vayujdu, 211 . 
a^vini, agvint, a^vindu, 211 . 
ashddhd, 224. 
asavas^ iii. 45 n. 
asita, X. 15 n. 

a«u, i. 12 n : and see aaavas. 
asura, i. 2, xii. 33. 
aria, ix. 1 n. 
astamgachanU xiii. 13. 
astamana, astamayat ix. 1 n. 
astalagna, xiii. 16 n. 
astdn^dSf ix. 6 n. 
asphu^a^ v. 7. 
ahankdra, xii. 20. 
aharga^a^ i. 61 n. 
ahi budhnya, 199, ix. 18. 
ahordira, iii. 51 n. 

dkdga^ xii. 90 n. 
dksha dfkkarman, vii. 12 n. 
dkaha valana, iv. 26 n. 
dgnaya, viii. 18. 
ddt, xii. 16. 

dditya, viii. 19, xii. 28 n. 
dpa, dpa#, 224 viii. 21 n. 
dpya, viii. 4. 
dyana grahat 12 n. 
dyana dfkkatman, vii. 12 n. 
dyana vdlana^ iv. 26 n. 
dfkf, add. n. 8. 
dfdfd, 216. 
dryikd, add. n. 26. 
dh, i. 68 n. 
dvfiyat iii. 12 n. 
dgreakdt 217. 
dglpahd, 217. 
dsannaidt xii. 72 n. 
mdtt add. n. 8. 
tneokd, add. n. 26. 
ilvald, add. n. 26. 
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ishu, add. n. 16. 
ishpa, i. 58 n. 

uoca, i. 83, 84 n. ii. 5 n. 
utkramafffd, ii. 87 n. 
utkramajydrdhapin4(ikat ii. 22. 
utiara, vi. 12 n, 218. 
uttara khai^a, zi. 23 n. 
uttardya^, iii. 12 d. 
udayat^v, 8n, ix. In. 
udayajyd^ v. 3n. 
udayaprd^s, ii. 59 n. 
udaydsavaSf ii. 59 n, iii. 43 n 
ftdaydsiddhikdra, ix. In. 
unnata, iii. 39 n, iv. 26. 
unman4^la^ iii. 6 n. 
unmandalaQanku, iii. 34 n. 
unmilanat iv. 17 n. 
uUekha, vii. 18. 

drdhvam, xiii. 10 n. 

drdhva ydmyottaravftta^ xiii. 16 a. 

rcast xii. 17. 

f/tt. ii. 13. 

fria, ii. 5 n. 

fftt, xiv. 10 n. 

fshi, viii. 21 n. xiv. 26. 

ekadega, xi. 18 n. 
ekdyanagatat xi. 6 n, 18 n. 

dindrat xi. 21. 

oja, ii. 35. 

kakshd, iv. 3n, xii. 65 n, xiii. 4. 

kadamhaj v. 1 n. 

kanydt i. 58 n. 

kapdla, V. 17 n, xiii. 22 n. 

kapija, vi. 23. 

karana, ii. 67, 69 n. 

karant, iii. 30, 34 n. 

karka, karka^Ct i. 58 n. 

^ar^a. ii. 41, iii. 23 n, iv. 21 d. 

karman, ii. 42, vii. 12 n. 

kalana^ i. 10 n. 

kaldy i. 12 n, 28. 

kali, i. 17 n. 

kali ynga, i. 17 n. 

halpa, 1. 19. 

kdpdlika, viii. 13 n. 

kdnn.uk a, add. n. 16. 

W/a, 1 , 10 n, ii. 69 n. 
kdlagati, ix. 11 n. 
kdlahhdgda^ ix. 5 n. 
kdlasddhana, iii. 50. 
kdldnQds, ix. 5 n. 
kdsh^hdf i. 12 n. 
kuja, add. n. 8. 
kujyd, ii. 63 Q. 
kutilaf ii. 12. 
kumbha, i. 58 n. 
vii. 22. 

kfta yuga, i. 17 n. 


kfia, i. 17 n. 

k^tikd, 213. 

kfshna, xiv. 17. 

kfshnatdmraf vi. 23. 

kfshna pakslM^ i. 51 n. 

kendra, ii. 30 n, 45 n. 

ko^jit ii. 30 n, x. 15 n, add. n. 16. 

kotijyd^ ii. add. n. 16. 

ko\ijydphala^ ii. 39 n. 

ko\iphala, ii. 39 n. 

I'ona, iii. 34 n. 
kona^anku^ iii. 34 n. 
krdnti, i. 70 n. 
krdniijyd, ii. 28 n. 
krdntipdta, 99. 
krdntipdtagati, iii. 12 n. 
krdntwiandala, xiii. 13 u. 
krdntwrtta, xiii. 13 n. 
kroqa, i. 60 n. 
kshana^ i. 12 n. 
kfihaya, i. 40 n, xii. 72 n. 
kshiti^ ii. 63 n. 

Misft;a, iii. 49 n, v. I n. 
kshiitjyd, ii. 63 n. 
kship, i. 70 n. 
kshetra, ix. 16 n. xiii. 11. 
k'ihetrdnqds, ix. 16 n. 
kfihetriya, 223. 
kshepa, iv. 21 n, v. 6 n. 
khacara^ add. n. 22. 
khacdnn^ add. n. 22. 
khamadhya^ v. 1 n, XAii. 14. 

gana^ i. 28 n. 
ganddf xi. 22 n. 
ganddnta, xi. 21, 22. 
gaU^ V. 6 n. 
ggrbha^ v. 1 n. 
guru^ xiii. 2, add. n. 3. 
gurvakshara, i. 12 n. 
guhyakat xiii. 3 n. 
gola, V. 1 11. 
gduna, i. 13 n. 
grastat vi. 13, ix. 9. 
graha, iv. 6 n, add. n. 22. 
grahar^a, iv. 6 n, vi. 4. 
grahayutyadhikdrat vii. 1 n. 
grdsa, iv. 11 n, 15 n, 20. 
grdhaka, iv. 9 n. 
grdhya^ iv. 9 n. 

gha^it xiii. 23 n. 
ghapikd, i. 12 n, xiii. 23 n. 

eakra, iii. 12 n, xiii. 21 n. 
caturasra, iii. 5 n. 
caturyuga, i. 16, 17 n. 
catushpada^ ii. 69 n. 
candrUy add. n. 3. 
candragrahanddhikdra, iv. 26 ii. 
candradi4as, x. 15 n. 
cara, ii. 63 n, 68, xiv. 6 n. 
carakalds, 362. 
oarakhatida, iii. 44 n. 
carajyd, iii. 36 n. 
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caradala, ii. 63 d. 
cala, ii. 40. 
cala karna, ii. 42 n. 
c4pa, add. n. 16. 
citrA^ 220 . 

chandaSf xii. 15. 
chddakay iv. 9 n. 
chAdyCy iv. 9 n. 
chdydt iii. 6 n. 
cheday iii. 35* v. 7. 
chedyakat vi. 1 n. 

jambddvipay xii. 44 n. 
jayin^ vii. 21- 
jitay vii. 20. 
jivay add. n. 3 
jivdy ii. 27 n. 
play add. u. 3. 
jydy ii. 27 n, add. n. 16. 
jydpin4<ty ii. 27 n. 
jydpin4akay ii. 31. 
jydrdha, ii. 27 n. 
jydrdhapinday ii. 16. 
jyeshthd, 222. 

jyotishopamshadadhydyay xiii Bn. 
iyoiis, i. 3 n. 

taty xii. 12. 
tatparay i. 12 n. 
tamos y vi. 11. 
tallagndsavasy ix. 11. 
tajika, vii. 23. 

tdrakdy tdrOy vii 1 n, viii. 16, 19, xii. 43. 

tdrdgraha, vii. 1 n. 

iigmdmjUy add. n. 8. 

tithiy i. 13, ii. 66 n. 

ttthikshaya, i. 40 c. 

tithyantOy v. 13 n, 

Umi, iii. 6 n. 

UryaksdtrOy x. 16 n. 

Uryaqjydy xiii. 18 n. 

tishyay 216. 

tiksh^dngUy add. c. 3. 

tuldy i. 58 n. 

torai^a, 221. 

tfingatkftyaSy iii. 12 n. 

tfingatkftvaSy iii. 12 n. 

tfihoiSMy iii. 84 b. 

trieatul^kaTi^ay vii. 14 n. 

trijtvd, ii. 60 n. 

trijyd, ii. 60 n. 

tripra^dhikdra, ii. 69 n. 

tfibhajivi, jydy mdurvikOy ii. 60 d. 

tribhondlaynaf v. 1 n. 

truti, i. 12 n. 

tf$td yugoy i. 17 b. 

dakshiil^ay vi. 12 n. 
dakshipdyanOy iii. 12 n. 
da^Oy i. 12 n, 60 n. 
dasrOf viii. 9. 
dinakaroy add. n. 8. 
dinardgiy i. 2Bn, 51 n. 
dinavydsadalay ii, 60 b. 
divdkway add. n. 8. 


dig, ii. 69 n, v. 2. 
dfkkarmany vii. 12 n. 
djrkkshepOy v. 6 n. 
drktulyatdy vii. 18 ii. 
djrktulya etc., xi. 8 n. 
dfggatiy v. 6 ii. 
dfggoiijivdy v. 7. 
drgjydy v. 6 n. 
drglamhanOy v. 1 n. 
dfgvfttOy v. In. 
df^y ii. 14, hi. 34 n, v. 6 n. 
dfgydngdSy ix. 6 n. 
degOy ii. 69 n, v. 2. 

degdntarOy i. 61 n. 

degdntaraphalOy ii. 89 n, 340. 

ddwata, ii. 10. 

doqydy ii. 48. 

do8, li. 30 n, add. n. 16. 

dyuganOy i. 51 c. 

dyujydy ii. 60 n. 

dtapara yugOy i. 17 c. 
dvtsvabhdvOy xiv. 4. 
dvipa, xii. 44 n. 
dhana, ii. 5 n. 
dhanin, 227. 
dhanish^hdy 227. 

dhanuSy i. 58 n, 60 n, xiii. 21 n, add. a. 13. 

dhishi^yay viii. 1 n, xi. 21. 

dhruvOy ii. 67, viii. I n. 

dhruvakOy viii. 1 n. 

dbruvat&rSi, xii. 43. 

nakshatrOy 239. 

nakshatragrahayutyadhikdrOy viii. 1 d 

nata, iii. 15, 17 n. 

natajydy iv. 25 n. 

natabhdgdSy iii. 17. 

natdngdSy iii. 21. 

fiatiy V. 1 n. 

narOy xiii. 22 n. 
narayantroy xiii. 24. 
ndkehatroy x. 5 n. 
ndga, ii. 67, 69 b, xii. 33. 
nddiy i. 12 B, xiii. 28 n. 
nd4ikdy i. 12 b, xiii. 23 b. 
nimilanOy iv. 17 c. 
nme^ha, i. 12 b. 
nirakshOy xii. 44 b. 
nirftiy 2^. 
nigdkoray add. n. 8. 
nigdpatiy add. b. 3. 

nishiydy 220. 

pakshoy ii. 66 n. 
padOy ii. 29, vii. 5, 228. 
para, i. 21 n. 
paramOy i. 70 b. 
poromakfdniiy jydy ii. 28 c. 
paramdi}Uy i. 12 n. 
paramdpakratnoy ii. 28 n. 
param dyus^ i. 21 n. 
pardrdha, i. 21 b. 
paridhiy ii. 88 a. 
parilekhay vi. In. 
porUekhddhikdtay vi. 1 n. 
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paryanhat 21B. 
parvan, iv. 8 n, xiv. 16 n. 
parvanA4y(ts , iv. 8 n. 
parvavind4y(is, v. 3. 
pdfi^dntay xiv. 16 n. 
pala, i. 12 n* xiii. 23 ti 
palahhd, iii. 13 n. 
pa^dtf vi. 12 n. 
pdta^ i. 33, xi. 6 n. 
pdiddiiikdra, xi. 5 n. 
pdtdia, xii. 33. 
pddma, i. 23 d. 
pdraddrdf xiii. 22 n. 

ii. 27 n. 
pitaras^ 217. 
piirya, viii. 18. 
punarvasu, 215. 
purusha^ xii. 12. 
pushy at 216. 

piirnamdt pdrnimd, Ji. 66 n. 
pdrnimdnta, xiv. 16 n. 
pdrva, 219. 

pdrva khanda^ xi. 23 n. 
pdshartt 2^. 
pishfha, V. 1 n. 
pdurnamdsi^ ii. 66 n. 
pdushnya, xi. 21. 
prakfiit xii. 13. 
pragrahat iv. 15 n. 
pragraha^at v. 16. 
prattsh^hdna, add. n. 26 
prabhdf iii. 5 n. 
pramdnat v. 13. 
pravaha, ii. 3. 
pra^not 322. 

prdci, iv. 25 n, add. n. 23. 
prdiic, vi. 12 n. 
prdna, i. 12 n. 
proshfha. 228, 
prosh^hapaddt 228. 

phala, iii. 34 n. 
phatgunt, 218. 
phdlgunit 218. 

bala, vii. 20, 
halit 222. 
baiint vii. 21. 
bdrhaspatyat viii. 18. 
bdrhaspaiya mdna, i. 65 n. 
hdhu, ii. 80 n, add, n. 16, 26. 
bdhujyd, ii. 30. 
bdhftphala, ii. 30 n. 
bija, i. 9 n, 34 n. 
budhnt add. d. 3. 
bihaspatit add. n. 3. 
brahman t xii. 12. 
brafimahfdayat viii, 12 n. 

bha, i. 27 n. iii. 12 n. 
bhagana, i. ,27 n, ii, 1, xii. 6, 
bhacakra, ii. 46. 
bhadra, 228. 
bhadrapadd, 228. 
hharaytt 212. 


hhasandhit xi. 21 n. 
bhdt iii. 5 n. 
bhdga, i. 28 n. 
bhddrapaddt 228. 
hhdnUt add. n. 3. 
bhdrgava, add. n. 3. 
bhdskara^ add. n. 3. 
bhiiktdsavast iii. 49 n. 
bhuktit i. 27 n. 
bhujt i. 27 n. 

hhujfft ii* 30 n, iii. 6 n, add. u. 16. 

bhujajydt ii. 30 n, add. ii. 16. 

bhujajydphala, ii. 39 n. 

bhujaphala^ ii. 39 n. 

bhujasdirat iii. 5. 

hhdgola, xii. 32. 

bhdgolddhydya, xi. 23 n. 

bhdputrat add. n. 3. 

hhdbhagolot xiii. 3 n. 

bhumigota, xiii. 3 n. 

bUdmiptitra, add. n. 3. 

bhdsuia, add. n. 3. 

bhrgu, add. n. 3. 

bhrgujat add. n. 3. 

hheda, vii. IB. 

bhoga, ii. 64. 

bhogydsavast lii. 49 n. 

bhduma, add. n. 3. 

bhramanot xii. 76. 

makarat i. 58 n. 
maghd, 217. 
mafica, 218. 

man^ala, x. 16 n, xi. 18 n, xii. 76 
matsya, in. 5 n. 
madhya, i. 70 d, xiii. 15 n. 
madhyakarnat iii. 23 n. 
madhyag rail ana t v. 13 n. 
madhyajyd, v. 5 n. 
madhyapdta, xi. 5 n. 
madhyahhat v. 1. 
madhyama, xiii. 14. 
madhyamddhikdra, i. 70 n. 
madhyarekhdt i. 62 n. 
madhyalaanat iii. 49 n, xiii. 15 d. 
madhyasthilyardhat v. 13 n. 
madhydhna, x. 8 n. 
madhya, xiv. 14 n. 
manUt i. 10 n. 

manda, ii. 5 d, 12, add. n. 3. 
mandakarmaut vii. 15 u. 
mandakendrat ii. 30 tt, 
mandatarat ii. 12. 
mandaparidhif ii. 34. 
mandaphalat ii. 44. 
mandocoaf i. 84 n. 
wonranfflra, i. 19 n. 
maharshit i. 8, xii, 85. 
mahdbhdtat xii. 23. 
mahdytigat i. 17 n. 
mahdgankut add. n. 21, 
rndna, iv. 8 n, xiv. 2 n. 
vidnddhydya, xiv. 2 n. 
mdnda karman^ ii. 43. 
mdnda phala, ii* 89. 
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mdsha, xiii. 23 n. 
mitra, 222 . 
mithnna, i. 58 n. 
mina, i. 58 n. 
mukha, xiv. 6 ti. 
mukhya^ i. 13 n. 
mukdrta, i. 12 n. 
niMa, i. 10 n. 

India, 223. 
mfga, i. 68 d. 

^nfgavyddha, viii, 12 n. 
mfgagiras, 214. 
mxgagirsha, 214. 
melaka, vii. 1 n. 
meffha, i. 58 n. 
mdiirat viii. 18. 
moksha, iv. 15 n. 
mdUTvtkd, ii. 27 d. 

yajdnshi, xii. 17. 

yantra, xiii. 19. 

yash{i^ xiii. 21 n. 

ydmyottaravftta, iv. 25 n, xiii. 

ynga, j. 17 n, 58 n. 

yugma, ii. 30. 

yuii, VH. In. 

yuddha, vii. In. 

yoga, ii. 05 n, vii. 1 n, {‘dd. n, 

yogatdrd, 207. 

yogaidrakA, viii. 19. 

yojana, i. 00 n. 

ranhas, ii. 8 n. 
ravu add. n. 3. 
rdksliasa, i. 62. 
rd(^i, i. 28 n. 
rdhu, ii. 8 n. 
rekhd, i. 61 n. 
renugarbha, xui. 22 n. 
revati, 230. 
rohini, 214. 
rdudrarksha, ix. 14. 

lagna, iii. 48, 49 o. 
lagndniaraprdyds , ix. 5. 
lagndntardsavas, x. 2. 
lagndsavas, iii. 47. 
lankodayda, xiii. 14. 
ImkodaydsavaK, iii. 49 n. 
lambf i, 27 n, iii. 12 n. 
lamba, i. 60 d. 
lambajydt i- 60. 
lambana, v. 1 n. 

Itptd, i. 28 n. 
liptikdt i. 28 n. 
luhdhaka, viii. 12 n. 
loka, xiii. 16 n. 

vakra, ii. 12. 
vakragaii, viii. 15. 
vakrin, ii. 54. 
vanha, xii. 44 n. 
valanot iv. 25 n. 
f^alandngds, iv. 25 n. 
tali, 222 . 


vasu, 215. 
vast f a, xiii. 16/ 
vdyava, viii. 19 n. 

I'dro, i. 52 n. 
vdrdha, i. 23 n. 
vdsava, ix. 18. 
vikald, i. 28, vii. 10. 
vtkship, i. 70 n, viii. 12. 
cikshepa, i. 70 n. 
vigraha, vii. 22. 
ricrtdtf, 223. 
vijita, vii. 21. 
citasti, iii. 5 n. 
tidi(^, iii. 32. 
vidyddharat xii. 31 n. 
vidhu, add. n. 3. 
ridhT*a, vidhrti, xi. 6 n. 
vtdhvasta, vii. 21. 
vinddi, i. 12 n. 
tiparita, xi. 5 n, xii. 72 n. 
vimarda, iv. 15 n. 
pivasvant, add. n. 3. 

15 n. tiQdkha, 221, 224 

vt^ve devds, 224. 

vishama, ii. 30. 
vishnva, vishuvai, in 6 n 
vtshuvatprahhd, lii. 13. 

19. vishuvadhlid, jii. 7. 

tisUuvadvitta, iii. (> n. 
vishtwanmandnla, iii. 6 n. 
vtja, i. 34 11 . 
vrtia^ n. 38 n. 
vrddht. xii. 72 n. 

VKi^ciha, I 58 n. 
vr.'^hafi, i 58 n. 
rega, ii. 11 n. 
veda, XII. 27. 
ledduga, i 3 n. 
rdidhrta, vd\dhrit, xi. 5 n. 
rdiyrfl, viii. 4. 
vdishuvati, mu. 9. 
vdishnava, ix. 18. 
t^yaksha, xii 44 n. 
vyatipdta^ xi. 5 n. 
vyoman, xii. 30. 

gaka, add. u. 12. 
gakuni, ii. 69 n. 
gankUf iii. 5 d, 34 n. 
gankujivd, iii. 22. 
gatabhishaj, shdt 227. 
gani, add. d. 8. 
gandtgoara, add. n. 3. 
gayyd, 218. 
gara, add. n. 16. 
gagdnka, add. o. 3. 
gagija, add. d. 3. 
gagin, add. u. 3. 
gdka, add. n. 12. 
gikhin, 249 xiQffce. 
gtghra, i. 34 n, ii. 12. 
glghrakarman, ii. 87. 
gighrakendra, ii. 30 n. 
gtghratara, ii. 12. 
gtghraparidhi, ii. 55. 
gtghraphala, ii. 44. 
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gighroccat ii. 5 n. 

gttagu, gitadidhiti, gttAncu, add. n. 3. 

gukra^ add. n. 3. 

gukla, X. 4, 9. 

gukla pakshttf i. 51 u. 

gulba, xlii. 

grnga, x. 1 n. 

gtngdiay 226. 

gffigonnatyadhikdrat x. In. 
gesha, iii. 51 n. 
gdighrya^ ii. 42, 43. 
grava, iii. 26, iv. 21 n. 
gravatia, iv. 21 n, 226. 
gravishtiidt 227. 

gro^idt 226. 

shaiagiiimukha, xiv. 6 n. 

$amyoga^ yii. 1 n. 

$amvai^ samvaisarat add. n. 12. 

sanskdra, 362. 

sanhitd^ vii. 23 n, add. n. 1. 

sankramanQt xiv. 10 n. 

sankrdnti, xiv. 3 n. 

sadhdmra, vi. 23. 

sandhi, xi. 22 n. 

sannihiiam saras, i. 62 n. 

saptarshayast xiii. 9. 

samat ii- iv- b- 

samamai^iala, iii. 6 n. 

samamandalaganku, iii. 34 n. 

samasdtra, xiv. 7 n. 

samdgama, vii. 1 n, 20, 22. 

samdsa, vi. 3. 

saraSf i. 62 n. 

sarpds, 217. 

savana, xiv. 19 n. 

savitar, xii, 28 n, add. n. 3. 

savyam, xii. 72 n. 


sdmdni, xii. 17. 

sdmpraddyika, vii. 14 n. 

sdyana, 345. 

sdrpat viii. 19. 

adf^ana, i. 12, xiv. 19 n. 

sinha, i. 58 n. 

siddha, xii. 28. 

siddhdnta, add. n. 1. 

sidhya^ 216. 

sura, xii. 41. 

sdct, iv. 5 n. 

sdtra, xiii. 22 n. 

sdryaf add. n. 3. 

sdryagrahariddhikdra, iv. 26 n. 

sdryatanaya, add. n. 3. 

sdryadxgas, x. 15 n. 

soma, add. n. 3. 

sdumya, viii. 16, add. n. 3. 

sdura, i. 13, xiv. 3 n. 

sthiti, iv. 15 n. 

sthira, xiv. 6 n. 

sthdlat viii. 19. 

sparga, iv. 15 n. 

spashia, ii. 58. 

spashtddhikdra, i. 70 n. 

sphuta, i. 60. 

sphuiasthityardha, v. 17 n. 

sphulikarana, ii. 14. 

srotas, xii. 26. 

svati, svdti, 220. 

harijat v. 1 n. 
hasta, i. 60 n, 219. 
hdni, xii. 72 n. 

himadidhiti, himaragmi, htmdngu, 
n. 3. 

hirai^yagarhhaf xii. 15. 
hutahhujf viii. 12 n. 
hard, xii. 79 n. 



GBNEEAL INDEX. 


THE REFEEBNCBS ARE AS DI THE PRECEDING INDEX. 


Abhijit, 22nd aBterism— identification, etc., Ap&mvatsa, name of star {0 Virginia), 
225, omission from the series, 240-42. yiii. 21. 

Abu-r-Baih&n, see al-Btrfint. Apas, name of star (S Yirginin), viii. 21. 

A^leshA, 9th asterism—identification, etc.. Aphelion, 17— see Apsis. 

217; its last quarter unlucky, xi. 21. Apogee, 17— see Apsis. 

Alvina, 6th or 7th month— i. 61 n, xiv. 8 n. Apparent longitude, vii. 12 n; term how 
16 n. used by Colebrooke, viii. 1 n. 

A9vin!, Ist asterism — identification, etc. , Apsis— term how employed in this work, 

211. 17 : apsides of the planets, mode of 

Alvina, divinities of Ist asterism, 211. action, ii. 1-5; revolutions, i. 41-42; how 

Aditi, divinity of 7th asterism, 216. devised, i. 44 n ; positions, etc., to dif- 

Aditya, 216 etc., xii. 28 n. ferent authorities, i. 44n; compared with 

iEon, i. 19; day of Brahma, i. 20; names Ptolemy’s, add. n. 11. 

of past and current, i. 23 n. For moon’s apsis, see Moon. 

Agastya, name of star (Cano'pus), viii. 10. Arab astrology, connection with Hindu, vii. 
Age — Great Age, or Quadruple Age, how 23 n. 
composed, i. 16-17; Golden, Silver, Brazen, Arab use of sines, later than Hindu, 68. 
and Iron Ages, i. 17 n; quarter- Age, Arab lunar mansions, 209; identified and 
proper period of his treatise, 18. compared with Hindu and Chinese, 211-231; 

Agni— divinity of 3d. asterism, 213 ; with character and origin of system, 234, etc. ; 
Indra, divinity of 16th asterism, 221; name stellar chart illustrating, add. n. 27. 
of star (j8Tauri), viii. 11. Arc— names of, and of its functions, add. 

Albategnius, Arab inventor of sines, 63. n. 16 : part of arc determining sine, ii. 
al-B!rfint — visit to India, and notices of 30; to find arc of a given sine, ii. 33. 
Hindu astronomy, i. 3n, 6n; identification Ardrft, 6th asterism — identification, etc., 

and description of the asterisms, 210, etc., 215, add. n. 26. 

241. Armillary sphere — construction, equipment, 

[For other Arabic names commencing with and revolution of, xiii. 1-20; its use, and 
the article, see the initial letter of the comparison with those of other nations, xiii. 
word following the article.] 3n; its adaptation to observing polar 

Altitude, sine of— name, 130, add. n. 21; longitude and latitude, viii. 12 n. 
bow calculated, iii. 28-34 , 34-36, 37-38 : Ary abhatta — his period and filings, add. 
instrument for taking altitude, xiii, 21 n. ? references to his doctrines, i. 27 n, 
Altitude in time, iii. 39, iv. 26. 1- 60 n, add. n. 18 — see Arya-Siddh&nta, 

Amplitude, sun’s at horizon — sine of, iii. Laghu Arya-Siddh&nta, Arylshta^ata, 
27 : measure of, on the dial, iii. 7 ; its Da^agitikA. 

constant ratio to hypoth. of shadow, iii. Aryabhatfa, commentator on the Sfirya- 
7 n ; how calculated, iii. 22-23, 27-28. Siddhfinta, add. n. 2. 

Amyta, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. Aryaman, divinity of 11th or 13th asterism, 

Anala, 24th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 65 n. 

Ananda— 22nd year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 66 n ;Ary&8hta9ata, treatise by Aryabhatta, add. 

name of a yoga, add. n. 19. * 

Angiras, 40th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 65 n. Arya-Siddh&nta, add. n. 1 ; citations of its 
Artgle, a quantity not employed in Hindu teachings, 26, i. 44 n, add. n. 6. 

astronomy, 181. Ascension — see Right ascension and Oblique 

Anomalistic revolutions of planets, p. 71. ascension. 

Anomaly, mean — name, ii. 29; how reckoned, As^^^onal difference, how calculated, ii. 

ii. 29 n. 61-62. 

Anquetil du Perron, notice of the P&rsi equivalents — see Bight ascension 

asterisms, etc., 208. Oblique ascension. 

Antipodes, Hindu view of, xii. 61-63. Ashftclhft, 20th and 2l8t asterisms — identifi- 
Anurftdhft, 17th asterism—identification, etc., cation, etc., 224. 

232. Ashgdha, 3rd nr 4th month, i, 61 n, xiv. 

Anuvatsara, 4tb year of lustrum, xiv. 17 n, 3n, 16 n. 
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Aspects, unfavourable, of snn and moon, 2l8t mantil^ 2^6. 

when of like declination, xi. Bapij, 7th, etc., karapa, ii. 69 n. 

Asterismg— Hindu name for, 230; how to be Base of a right-angled triangle, ii. 30 n, add 
translated,, 230, add. n. 28 • their portions, n. 16. 

or divisions of the ecliptic belonging to Base-sine = sine, ii. 30 n. add. n. 16. 
them, ii. 64 , 207, 239: their innetion-stars, Base of the gnomon- shadow, iii. 6 n, 23-26. 
207; time and motive of selection, 239;Butn al-Hut, 28th manzilt 230. 
names, add. n. 19; situation in eacliEava, 2nd, etc., karana, ii. 69 n. 
group, viii. 16-19; mode of definition of Bentley, introd. note; his views of Hindu 
oosition. viii. In; defined positions, viii. astronomical literature, i. 3 n, 27; method 
2-9; illustrative figure, 206: discordance of of determining the age of a Siddhanta, 
authorities, 210; errors of position ex- 23; applied to Surya-Siddhiinta, and con- 
amined. and time of definition deduced, elusion drawn, 24; criticism of his method 
243; mode of observation of positions, viii. and results, 24, etc.; general estimate of 
12 n; detailed identification of the groups his labours, 27, add. n. 8; his view of 
and their junction-stars, with statement of Hindu precession, 120; of usterisma, 224; 
names, symbols, divinities, defined posi- other citations from and referencas to his 
tions, etc., comparison with Arab mahdzi] works, 20, 22, 32, 84^ 118, add. n. 1, 
(il kamar and Chinese sieu, 211-2.31; addi- 4. 6 , 8, 380. 

tional synonvrns of names, add. n. ^tBhadra^va, name of a clime, xii. 38 
inability of later Hindus to point them ont. Bhadrapada,. 2<)tli and 27th asterisms -identi- 
210; al-Birfini’s information resnecting fication, etc., 228, add. n. 26. 
them, 210, etc, 240, 2il ; consjiectua of Bhadrapada, 6th or 6tli montli, i. 61 ri, xiv. 
correspondences of the three systems, 2.81 ; r** B) n. 

stellar man illii.strating their relations, add. P*'aga, divinity of 11th or 12th asterism. 

II. 27 : Biot’s views of their origin and 

connection. 2, ‘12. etc.; age of the svstem inBharani, 2nd asterism identification, etc.. 
India, 234; discussion of its character. 

connections, and origin, 234, etc.; transfer of a clime, containing India, 
of first rank from KrttikA to Aevini, 237; _ 

relation to the moon, 239, add. n. 28 -Bb& 8 kara, add. n. 1— see Siddh&nta.^iromam. 
variation in nuiuber. and omission of BliSva, 42nd year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 65 p. 

Abbijit, 240. Bhoja-SiddhSnta, add. n. 1. 

conjunction of planets with asterisms. viii. Blii’vya (? Vrshya?) 49th year of Jupiter’s 
14, 15; systems of yogas founded upon, 241. *• ^5 n. 

add. n. 19; heliacal settings, ix 12 - 16 , Bb6«lhara, commentator on Surya-Siddhania 
17-18; orbit and revolution, xii. 73, 80 2. 


90 n. Bija, correction of mean motions of planets, 

Astrology — generally treated in distinct i- 9 n ; table of mean motions as 

works, vii. 23n ; title.s of astrological works corrected, 22, add. n. 7. 
vii. 23 n; connection of Hindu with Greek Biot— his views of origin and history of 
and Arab, vii. 23 n : astrological imnort of Chinese sieu, 211, 232, etc.; of Hindu as- 
conjiinctions of planets, vii, 18-23; of terisms, 240 etc.; of omission of Abhijit, 
splitting of Bohini’s wain. viii. 13 n ; of 240; of Hindu sines, add. n. 15; other 


eoualitv of declination of sun and moon, xi ; references to and citations from his works, 

of sun’s entrance into a sign, xiv. 11. i. 44 n, i. 67 n, add. n. 10, 17, 18, 27, 28, 

Astronomv—see Greek astronomy, Hindu 29. 

astronomy. Brahma— day of, i. 20; length of his life, 

/vstronomical literature of Hindus, siimmurv i. 21 ; time of, xiv. 21 : divinity of 22nd 

view of, ^d. n. 1. asterism, 226: name of star (S Aurigas), 

Migap^a, 6th yoga, ii. 66 n. viii. 21 n : 26th yoga, ii. 66 n 

Brahmagupta, i. 8 n, add. n. 1— see Brahma- 
ilfn of ITjjayinf, i. 62. sphuta-SiddhAnta and Khapda Kataka. 

™ planets, mh givt-nBrahmalirdava. name of star (Capella), viii. 
by, 296, note ; description of instrument for 11-12. 

Brahma-SiddhAnta. add. n. 1, 6. 

Ayushmant, 3rd yoga, ii. 66 n. Brahma-sphiita-RiddhAnta, add n. 1: its 


# T . . avsiem. now different from Surva-Sid- 

Bahudhanya, 46th year of Jupiter’s cycle, dhAnta, add. n. 6: references to its doc- 

"Rttiiiv Wi . ‘ . -M- . trines, i. 3n, 40 n, 117. 210. etc., vii. 12 n, 

l ailly-lMs views of Hindu sstronomr add, n. IS. 

nSs 1^^’ r'l*" ‘l•e2r^laspati, divinity of 8th asterism, 218. 

^ ^ ■ other Brhaspali-SiddhftnU. add. n. 1. 

nsi BiidhavUra. Wednesday, i. 62 n 

Baiava, 3rd. ete., karapa. ii. 69 n. al-Bula', 23rd mens, 7.^226. 
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al-Butain, 2nd manzil, 218. Conjunction and opposition of sun and moon, 

common name of, iv. 8 n : true and ap- 
parent conjunction, names of, v. 13 n 

Oabdakalpadruma— its list of Siddb&ntas, Conjunction of planets with one another, vii ; 

add. n. 1. with asterisms, viii. 14-15; name, general. 

C&itra, 12th or 1st month, i. 61 n. xiv. 3 n. vii. In; particular, astrological, vii. 18-20, 

16 n. ^ conjunction viewed as taking place 

OMcIya-Snnhiti. add. n. 1: references to, f secondary to prime vertical, v>i. 6 n : 

^ 210: 211, etc., 246, 281, 262, add. n. 6, !•'“« “.<1 calcidated, vn. 2-11; 

illustrative observations of conjunctions, vii. 

9akuDi, 58th kara^a, ® Contact of disks, or disk and shadow in 

M of and last 

n-r ri .1 lo contact how determined, iv. 16. 

pahvkhana, era of, add. n. Cosine — not distinctly recognized, 64, ii. 

9anivara, Saturday, i. 62 n. 30 n; term corresponding to, ii. 30 n, add. 

Cara, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. n. 16 ; part of arc determining cosine, ii. 30. 

9arad, autumn, xiv. 10 n, 16 n. Cosmogony, development of creation, xii. 

Cardinal directions, names of, vi. 12 n. 10-28. 

Oarvari. 8th vear of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 65 n. 33rd asterism— identification, etc. 

V * * • 226, add. n. 26. 

patabhWiaj, 25th asterism— identification. 4 tl, stj, u.onth, i. 61 n. xiv. 


etc.. 


Oatushpada, 60tb karuna, ii. 69 n. 
Central ecliptic-point, v. In; sines of 
altitude and zenith-distance, v. 6-6. 
Chung, Otii sien, 219. 

Chattra, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 
^'he, 24th Weu, 280. 

Chin, nth Heu, 220. 


8 n, 16 n. 
9^avishth4, 


24th asterism — identification. 

etc., 227. 

Creation, time spent by the Deity in, i. 24; 
as given by other treatises, i. 44 n ; reason 
of this allowance, 21. 
pridbara, ratio of diarn. to circumf. accord- 
ing to, i. 60 n. 

Chinese astronomy and division of the heavens (jiri,„jjjha, 41st year of Jupiter's .'ycle. i. 

— see Sieu. 55 n. 

Chord of an arc. 64. xi'i- 13 n. add. n. 16. grtsbepa. author of Romaka-Siddhfinta. add 
Chronological cycles, i. 15-21 ; eras. add. u i. 

? .“• Qrivatsa. name of a yoga, add. n. 1!). 

.rcle-name, li. 38 n; divisions of. i. 28; »• 65 n; name of a yoga. 

ratio of diam. to circumf., i. 60 n, 64. rtnhhnirrt inih vo», ™i- i 

Citr&. Uth asterism-identification. etc.. Jupiter s cycle, f 


, . T • I • Cubit, i. 60 n, hi. 6 n. 

Citrabhinn, 50th year of Jupiter s cycle. *• ^ki»_37th year of Jupiter's cycle, i. 66n; 

"• 24th yoga, ii. 65 n. 


piva, 20th yoga, ii. 65 n. 

Civil time, <iay — sec Time, Day. 
ploka, common Hindu verse, introd. n 


9«ikravara, Friday, i. 62 n. 

Cilia, 9th yoga, ii. 65 n. 

Cusps of the moon — name, x. 1 n, 15 u ; their 


Oobhana “11th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. elevation calculated, x. 6-8; delineated, x. 

55 n ; 5th yoga, ii. 65 n. 10-15. 

Co-latitude, terrestrial — name, i. 60 n; how Cycle — of five years, i. 58 n; names of iU 
found, iii. 13-14 14-17. years, xiv. 17 n : of sixty years of Jupiter, 

Colebrooke, introd. n, : hi. statement of 
the systems of yogas, ii. 66. add. n. 19: ‘i'f*' *1® *T’ chronologi- 

identification, etc., of the asterisms, 209, y® ’ ’• 1®'21- 

etc. ; information as to astronomical lit- 
erature, add. n. 1 : other references toad-Daba|r&n, 4th manzil, 214. 
and citations from his works, i. 27 n. Da^agitika, treatise by Aryabhatta* add 
26, 44, 115, etc., viii. In. 10-12 n, 12 n, n 1. 

19 n, 21 n, xiit. 8 n, 5 n, xiv. 16 n. add D4dii Bh4i, commentator on Surya-Siddbknta, 
n. 2, 6. 10, 18, ad<l- n. 2. 

(’•olor of moon wlien eclipsed, vi. 28. Daily motions of planets, etc., i, 25-1^; of 

Commutation, mean — name, ii. 29 n; how equal absolute amount on each orbit, xii. 

reckont^d, ii. 29 n. 90 n : tables of mean daily motions, 19, 

Conjunction of a planet — term how employed 22, add. n. 5, 7 ; mean motions in sidereal 

in this work, 18; mode of action on tlie day, 104; true daily motions, how iral- 
planet, ii. 1-5; rovohitions, i. 1^-82; orbits, culated, ii. 47-51; comparative table f, for 
xii. 85-86. 1S60, 99. 

51 
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Davis, references to and citations from his Earth— form, position, and support, xii. 
essays in Asiatic Besearches, introd. n., apparent form, xii. 54; its revolution 
22, 65 n. 61, 84, xiv. 16 n, 17 n, add. taught by Ary abhatta, i. 27 n ; dimensiops, 
n. 17, 839, 339, 364. i. 59; centre and surface, tenns for, 163; 

Day — civil day, how reckoned, i. 36, xiv. 18; poles, xii. 34-35; geographical divisions, 
number of in an Age, i. 37 ; varying length xii. %-40 ; zones, xii. 59-69 ; cavities within 
in different seasons, xii. 45-71: lunar day, it, xii. 33; measurement by circles and 

i. 13; number of in an Age, i. 37; its arcs not applied to, i. 65 n. 

portion, ii. 64; current one how determined. Earth’s shadow, diameter how calculated, iv. 

ii. 66 ; omitted lunar days, i. 36 ; number 4-6. 

of in an A^e, i. 38; how calculated for a Earth-sine, ii. 61. 

given period, i. 60: sidereal day, xiv. 15: East and west direction on the sphere, 167. 
its divisions, i. 11-12; nunjher of in an Age, East and west hour-circle, iii. 6, xiii. 16 n. 
i. 34 : solar day, xiv. 3n : day of the gods, East point, 158, add. n. 23. 

i. 13-14, xii. 45, 47-51, 74, xiv, 20; day of Eccentric circle, equivalent to Hindu epicycle 
the Fathers, xii. 77 n, xiv. 14 ; day of of apsis, 72. 

Prajftpati, xiv. 21; day of Brahma, i. 20, Eocentriticities of planetary orbits, compara- 
xiv. 21. tive table of, 87. 

Day of a planet, i. 34, ii. 59; its divisions Eclipses— name, iv. 6n; rules, applying to 

ii. 62-63. solar and lunar, iv ; rules for parallax, 

Day-measure, iii. 35 n. applying to Sidar, v ; projections of eclipses, 

Day-radius, ii. 60. vi : prinutive theory of cause of eclipse, iv. 

Day sine, ii. 60 n. 6 n, 11 n : true theory, iv. 9 : occurrence of 

Declination — name, 62 ; reckoned as in the annular eclipse not contemplated, v. 13 n : 

ecliptic, 62, viii. In; how calculated, calculation of a lunar eclipse, add. n. 24; 
ii. 28; bow combined with latitude, ii. 58; of a solar eclipse, add. n. 25; projection of 
comparative table of, for Jan. 1, 1860, 99, a lunar eclipse, 179. 
how found by observation, iii. 17-18. Ecliptic — name, xiii. 13 n; pole, 163; divi- 

Declination, equal, of the sun and moon— sions, i. 28; their equatorial equivalents, 

time how calculated, and astiological iii. 42-45 : inclination, ii. 28 : orient and 

influence, xi. meridian points, iii. 46-49; central point. 

Deflection of ecliptic from an east and v. 1 n : deflection from east and west direc- 
west direction— how calculated, for use in lion at a given point, iv. 24-25. 
projection of eclipses, iv. 24-25 ; Low pro- Elements,, 6ve, xii. 23. 
jected, vi, 2-9. Entrance of the sun into a sign, astrological 


Degree of a circle, i, 28. 

Delambre, references to and citations from 
his works, introd. n., 63, 64, 120, vii. 
14 n. add. n, 16, 17, 18, 

Dh5tar, 44th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 66 n 

adli-Dhir&, 7th manzU, 216. 

Dhrti, 8th yoga, ii. 66 n. 

Dhruva, 12th yoga, ii. 65 n. 

Lhfimra, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 

Dhvaja, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 

Dhv^nksha, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 

Dial, construction of, iii. 1-7. 

Diameter, relation of to circumference, i 
eOn, 64. 

Digit, iii. 6n; measure of the gnomon in, 
m. 5 n ; equivalent in minutes, in project- 
ing an eclipse, iv. 26; measure of the 
moon’s disk in, iv. 11 n, x. 9n. 

Dir^tions on the sphere, how reckoned, 157, 
vii. 6 n : cardinal directions, vi. 12 m 

Diurnal circle, radius of, how calculated, 
ii. 60. 

Dundubht, 80th year of Jupiter’s cycle, 
i. 55 n. 

Duration of an eclipse, name of, iv. 16 n ; 
how determined, iv. 12-15, v. 13-17. 

Durmati, 29th year of Jupiter's uycle> i. 
55 n. 

Dmmukha, 4th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
55 n. 


character, xiv. 3, 11. 

Epicycle— name, ii. 38 n : dimensions, for 
all the planets, ii. 34-37 ; change of dimen- 
sions, ii. 38 n, 86, add. n. 18; epicycle 
of apsis equivalent to eccentric orbit, 72 ; 
relative dimensions of orbits deduced from 
epicycles of conjunction, 87 comparison 
of Greek and Hindu systems, 84 : Greek 
origin of the method, fes. 

Equation of the centre — how calculated, ii. 
tYi); Ptolemy’s method, for sun and moon, 
77; for other planets, 83: how applied, 
with annual equation, in finding true places 
of leaser planets, ii. 43-45; comparative 
table of value when greatest, 86. 

Equation of the orb, or annual equation — 
how found, ii. 40-42 : Ptolemy's method, 
83 how applied, with equation of centre, 
ii. 43-45. 

Equation of time, correction for, ii. 46; its 
insufiiciency, ii. 46 n. 343. 

Equation of motion of a planet, ii. 17-51. 

Equator, celestial, iii. 6. 

Equator, terrestrial, 288. 

Equinoctial shadow, iii. 7, 12-13; how found 
from latitude, iii. 17. 

Equinox, iii, 6 n : precession of — see Pre- 
cession. 

Eras in practical use among Hindus, add 
n. 18, 
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Ether, hfth element, xii. 

30, 81. 90. 

Evection, not noticed by Hindus, 77. 


orbit of, xii. Hour-angle, distance in time from meridian, 
iii. 34-36; corrected hour-angle, 169; sun^s 
hour-angle how determined from obserTa- 
iion, iii. 37-39. 

Hypothenuse— name, iv. 21 n : liypoth. of 
shadow of gnomon, iii. 8; constant rela- 
tion to measure of amplitude, iii. 7 n. 


Fang, 15th «teu, 222. 
al-Fargh ai-Mukdim, 26tb manzilf 229. 
al-Farglj al-Mukhir, 27th manzil, 229. 

Fathers, or Manes — divinities of 10th aster- 
ism, 217, their station and day, xii. 74, 

xiv. 14. l 9 vara, 45th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 65 n. 

Fixed stars — names and defined pc)8ition8 of Id6vatsara, 3rd year of lustrum, xiv. 17 n. 
certain, viii. 10-12, 20*21 ; their identifica- Ideler— identifications of Arab man&zil. 


lion, viii. 12 n, 21 n. 

Full moon, day of, ii. 66 n. 

Gada, name of a yoga. add. n. 19. 
Ca^da. 10th yoga, ii. 66 n. 

Gane^a. author of Graha-L&ghava 
n 1. 

Gara, 6th, etc. kara^a, ii. 69 n. 
Garga, Garga-Siddhanta, add. n. 1. 


211, etc. 

Idvatsara, 4th or 6th year of lustrum, xiv. 
17 n. 

al-Iklil, 17th manzil, 222. 

Inclination— of planetary orbits to ecliptic, 
i. 68-70; comparative table of, i. 70 n : of 
ecliptic to equator, ii. 28. 

Indra — 26th yoga, ii. 65 n : divinity of 18th 
asterism, of others, 228; with Agni, 
of 16th, 221. 


^nzil *** ^^“‘Inequalities of planetary motions — ^how pro- 

etna U-ll. 


Goei, 23rd sieu, 228 
Graha-L&ghava, add. n. 1 
position of the asterisms, 211-230; of fixed 
stars, viii. 12 n, 21 n. , 

Greek astronomy, relation of, to Hindu. 383, 
etc. — see Ptolemy. t , • '| 7 _, 

*• bow determined,’ 

28 n, 62 n, ii. 30 n, lu. 34 n, 384. 

Grishma, summer, xiv. 10 n, 16 n. 

Gudhartliaprak49aka, name of liangv 

natha’s commentary 
dhania, mtrod. n. 


ite definition of *ph«e, xiii. 1-30, 

vui. 12 n; other instruments for measuring 
time xiii. 20-24; for taking altitude, xiii. 
21 n ; for taking zenith-distance at meridian 
transit, viii. 12 n. 

its commencement, 19 ; 


in Puranic 


Guruv&ra, Thursday, i. 


* 1 . 10th manzil, 218. 

he Surya-S * Jambudvipa, central continent 
geography, xii. 44 n. 

Jaya, 2nd year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 55 n. 

. ^ Jervis, his Weights, Measures, and Coins of 

al-Hak ah, 6tli MGnzU, 214. India, introd. n. 

Hall, F. B.— bis edition of Surya-Siddbinta, jfi4na-Bh4gkBra, reference to, i. 6 n. 

introd. n, add. n. 1. Jfiftna-rajs, author of Sid^inta-Sundara, 

al-Han ah, 6th manril, 216. adj. j. 

Harahapa, 14tb yoga, ii. 66 n. Jones, Sir W., references to and citations 

Hssta, 18tb asterism— identification, etc., from his works, 209, 209, xiv. 16 n. add. 
319. n. 1. 


Hemalamba, 5tli year of Jupiter a cycle, Jupiter— names, revolutions, etc., etc., see 
*• ** . Planets — Jupiter's cycle of sixty years, i. 

Hemanta. winter, xiv, 10 n, 16 n. 66; of twelve years, xiv. 17; their relation. 

Hemisphere— name. v. 17 n ; eastern and xiv. 17 n. 
western, of heavens, v. 17 n; northern and Jy&ishtha, 2nd or 3rd month, i. 6in, xiv. 
southern, of earth, xii. 45, 46. 8n, 16 n. 

Heliacal settings and risings— of planets, ix,Jyeshth4, 18th asterism— identification, etc., 
1-11; distance from sun of ooourrenoe, ix* 222; its last quarter unlucky, xi. 21. 

6-9; calculation oi time. ix. 10-11, 16: ofjyotisha, astronomical treatise, i. dn. 
asterisms, ix. 12-17 ; asterisms which never 

set heliacaUy. ix. 18 ; of moon, x. 1. K&lada^^c^. name of a yogs. add. n. 19. 
Hindu astronomy, discussion of its origin, K&layukta, 26th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 

age, and relation to the Greek, add. n. 30. 66 n. 

Hifi, 22nd' rieu, 227. al-Kalb, 18th manzil, 223. 

Hoisington. H. B.— bis Oriental Astronomer Kamal&kara, author of Tattva-Viveka. add. 

cited, introd. n, ii. 13 n, 84. n. 1. 

Horizon, iii. 49 n. K&^a, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 

Hour— name, i. 52 n; succession of regents Kang, Idth sieu, 2^. 
of. xii. 79. Kara^a, half a lunar day. ii. 67-69. 
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K4rttika, 7th or 8th month, i. 61 n, 
3 n, 16 n. 

K&nlava, 4t]), etc. karai;ka, it. 69 n. 
Koto, moon’s descending node, ii. 8 n. 
Ketnmala, a clime, xii. 39. 


xiv. Longitude, terrestrial — name, i. 61 n ; whence 
measured, i. 62; how determined, i. 63*66; 
measured in yojanas, i. 66 n. 

Lunar time, day, month— see Time, Day, 
Month. 


Kha^da-Kataka, treatise, or chapter of one, Lustrum, cycle of five years, i. 68n; names 


by Bralimagupta— ciU'd by al-BirCini res- of its years, xiv. 17 n. 
pecting asterisms, 210, etc., 241. 

Khara, 69th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 66 n. Mackenzie collection— see Wilson. 


Ki, 18tli sieu, 225. 

Kilaka, 10th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
Kinstughna, 1st karapa, ii. 69 n. 

Kio, 12th sieu, 220. 

Koei, 26th sieu, 230. 


etc., 


etc.. 


33rd year of Jupiter’s cycle, 
cycle, 


Krodhana, 

66 n. 

Krodhin, 12th year of Jupiter’s 
65 n. 

Krttika, 3rd asterism — identification. 


Magha, 10th asterissni— identification , 

65 n. 188, add. n. 26. 

Magh4, 10th asterism— identification, 

3 n, 16 n. 

M&itra, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 
Mallik&rjuna, commentator on S(irya*Sid* 
dh4nta, add. n. 2. 

Mammabhatia, commentator on Sfirya* 
Siddh&nta, add. n. 2. 

M&nasa, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 
Manazil al-kamar— see Arab lunar 


man* 


2W, formerly first of the series, i. 37 Tuesday , i. 62 n. 


237 

Kshaya, 34th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
65 n. 

Kuei, 6th sieu, 217. 

Kuru, a clime, xii. 40. 

Kurukshetra, region in India, 


Manmatha, 3rd year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 


Ija4ha, astronomical authority, i. 3 n. 
Lagadha or Lagata, author of Jyotisha, i. 
3n. 

Laghu-Arya Siddhanta, add. n. 1; citations 
and references, p. 26, add. n. 6. 
Lambaka, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 
Lank&, i. 62 n, xii. 39. 

L4ta, called by al-Birfini author of Surya 
Siddhanta, 


Manu, citations and references, i. 12 n, 17 n, 
19 n, 23 n, xii. 28 n, xiy. 14 n. 

Mao, 1st’ sieu, 213. 

Marga 9 ir 8 ba, 8th or 9th month, i. 61 n, xiv. 
3 n, 16 n. 

Mars, names, revolutions, etc., etc. — see 
Planets. 

M4tanga, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 
Maya, recipient of revelation of Surya* 
Siddhanta, i. 2, 4, 6 n, 7, xii. 1, lO, xiv. 
24-27 ; conjectured identity of liis name 
with that of Ptolemy, i. fin. 

Mean motions of planets — see Daily motions, 
etc. 


tude of plwets bow calculated, ii. 56-67 ; Mg^idian-lno distinct name for in text. xiii. 

15 n ; name in commentary, 159, xiii. 16 n. 


etc. — see 


how combined 
Latitude, 


34-36; in 


with declination, ii. 68 . 
atitude, terwstrial-name, i 60 n; hpw jj 5 

ascertained by observation of sli^ow, ii- Meridian, pr/rae-^Vituat.on of i. 02; wl 
13-14, 14-16 : circunif. of earth on • ' - 

parallel of latitude, how found, i. 60. 

Leu, 27 tb. sieu, 212 . 

Li, Chinese measure of distance, i. 

ftdd, n. 13. 

Lieu, 7th sieu, 217. 
r^k41oka, boundary of the earth, xii 
xiii. 16 n* 

Loi^itttde, apparent — term how employed , 
vii. 12 n; how found, vii. 7*11. 

Longitude, celestial, of a planet— no name 
for, i. 63 n; mean longitude how found, 
i. 68 , 64, ^*61, 67; true longitude how 
found, ii. 39-46 : sun’s true and mean longi- 
tude how determined from observatiem, ui. 

17-5^, 40-41. 

Isongitude, polar — term how employed in this 

work, yiii. In; polar longitudes of aster* 

isms viii. 2 - 6 ; of certain fixed stars, xiii. Moon— namea^ revolutioii* 

10-11,20-21. Planeta-Mion’s 


hy 


chosen, i. 62 n. 

Mendion-sine, v. 6 . 

Meru — polcH of the earth, xii. 

OU n. Puranic geography, xii. 44 n. 

Minute of arc, i. 28. 

Mitra, divinity of 17th asterism, 222. 
Month— civil, i. 12 : lunar, i. 13; number 
in an Age, i. 35 ; names of those com- 
posing the year, i. 61 n, xiv. 16 n; how 
derived, xiv. 16 n; divisions of lunar 
month, i. 61 n : intercalary months, i. 38; 
number in a given period how calculated, 
I. 49 ; lunar month a day of the Fathers, 
xii. 74, xiv, 14 : sidereal month, i. 12 : 
solar month, i. 18; number in an Age, i. 

names, i. 51 n, xiv. 16 n; precise 
length of the several solar months, xiv, 3 n; 
division into seasema, xiv, 16 n. 

etc., etc., see 
apsides and nodea, revo* 
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lutions in an Age, i. 33; mean daily mo- as calcnlated for Wasbington, 1^; for 
tions of, 19, 22, add. n. 6, 7 ; in sidereal Williams’ College, 866 : degrees of obliqne 
day, 340 positions at beginning of Iron ascension, ix. So- , , ■ 

Age, 19, add. n. 6; orbits, xii. 87-88 : tlbsrrvalions— how lar contemplated in 

moon's dimensions, iv. 1; mean apparent Hindu system, vii. 18 n, viii. 12 n, ^1; 
diameter, distance, and horizontal parallax, i^uracy of Hindu observations, 244, 254. 
iv. In; orbit, iv. In, xii. 85; apparent Oei, 28th isieu, 213. 

diameter how calculated, iv. 2*3; conciser Orbit — name, iv, d, xjj. 70: orbits ol the 

method, 365 : moon's heliacal setting and planets, i. 26, xii. 73-77 ; their absolute 

rising, x. J; time of rising and setting, dimensions, xu. 80-20; how determined, 

how calculated, x. 2-6; elevation of cusps, J* 27 ii, iv. In, xii. OOn; their relative 

X. 6-8; to determine illuminated part of dimensions deduced from epicycles, and 

disk, X. 9; to delineate illuminated part, compared, 87. 

and elevation of cusps, x. 10-16 : moon the Orient echptic-point, iii. 46-^. 

divinity of 6th asterism, 214; relation toOnent-sme, or sine of amplitude of orient 

system of asterisms, 239, add. n. 28; echptic-point, v. 3. 

equality of declination with sun unpropi- 

tious, xi. 1 etc. ; station of the Fathers, 

74 , Fa da, quarter of a cioka, introd. n. 

Motions of planets — see Daily motions, In- ^ udma, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 

equalities. Paduia, name of last .f£on, i. 23 n. 

Mrgacirsha, 6th asterism — identification, etc., 3n» add. n. 1. 

214 add. n, 26. rarabhava, 14th year of Jupiter s cycle, i. 

Mfgavyadha, name of star (Sirius), viii. n. 

10-11, add. n. 26. Para 9 ara, add. n. 1. 

Mrtyu, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. I^ara 9 ara or Lh'iravara Siddhanta, add. n. 1; 

Mudgara, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. system, add. n. G; length of year, 26; 

Muhurta-Cint&mapi, cited respecting aster-, positions ol apsides and nodes, i. 44 n. 

isms 209, etc. Parallax — general exposition of Hindu view 

MuhCirta-Mal&, cited respecting Abbiiit, » Jionzontai parallax of moon and 

241 . sun, IV. In; the same acc. to Ptolemy, iv. 

Mula,’l9th Hsterism-identification. etc., 223. ' venical parallax and Us resolution, 

Muni 9 vara, author of Siddhanta-Sdrva- parallax in longitude, name of, 163; 

bhaunia, add. n. 1, 2. calculating, in time, v. 3-8; 

Musala, name ol a yoga, add. n, 19. parallax in latitude, name ot, 164; mode 

an-Na’aim, 20th manztf, 225. calculating, v. lU-12 : method of apply- 

ing parallax in determining phases of 

Nadi, sixtieth part of sidereal day, i. U. echpse, v. 9, 13-1/, 3i2; general criticism 
Naga, 69th kara^ia, ii. 67, 69 n meiliods of calculation, 1/6 : parallax ot 

an-Najam, 3rd manztl, 213. neglected, vii. 23 n. 

Nandana, 60th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. Paridha\m, 20th }cdr of Jupiter's cycle, i. 

66 n. 66 n. 

N&rada, Nfiirada-Siddh&nta. add. n. l. i arigha, 19th yoga, ii. 65 n. 

Nftradi-Banhita, add. n. 1. l anvalsara, 2na year oi lustruui, xiv. 17 n, 

an-Nathrab, 8th manzil, 216. Ptoi asterisms, or 28-iold division of ecliptic, 

New m<x)n, day of, ii. 66 n. 208, 236. 

Nieu, 20th steu, 226. P&rtlnva, 63rd year of Jupiter's cycle, i. 66 n. 

an-Niyat, stars in Scorpii, 223. lath ol u.xiremily ol sliadow, how drawn on 

Node of a planetary orbit — name, i. 34 n, the dial, in. 41-42. 
xi. 6 n ; only ascending node spoken of, Path ol eclipsing body, how drawn in pro- 
i. 34 n ; names of ascending ana descend- jection of eclipses, vi. 14-16. 
ing nodes, ii. 8 u, 249; mode of action on^ atriarchate, great chronological period — 
the planet, ii. 6-8; revolutions, i. 42-44; i^^w composed, i. 18: reckoned as day of 

how devised, i. 44n; positions, acc. to Praj&pati, xiv. 21. 

different authorities, i. 44 n; compared withPaulastya or Pulastya Siddhanta, add. n. 1. 
Ptolemy’s, add. n. 11; corrections applied Pauli 9 a or Puii 9 a Siddh&nta, i. 6 n, add. 

to places of, in calculating latitude, ii. 66. n. 1, 0 : its length of year, 26. 

For moon's node, see Moon. P&usha, 9th or lUth month, i, 61 n. xiv. 

Nfsinha, commentator on Suryd- Siddhanta, 3n, 16 n. 

add. n, 2. Perfected, the, a race of supernatural beings, 

Nu, 21st sieu, 226. xii. 28, 31, 40. 

Numbers, how expressed in the text, Perigee, perihelion, as name for, 72. 
introd. n. Perpendicular of a right-angled triangle, li. 

30 n, add. n. 16. 

Oblique ascension, equivalents in, pf signs Perpendioular-sines cosine, ii. 80 n, add* 
of ecliptic, iii. 44-46; table of equivalents n. 16. 
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Fb&lguna, Uth or 12tih month, i. 51 n, xiv. 13 n : the patriarchate, a day cl, liv. 21 : 

3 n, 16 n. name of a star (8 Aurigce), viii. 20 : name 

Pbalgimi, 11th and 12th asterisms— identi- of a yoga, add. n. 19. 

hcation, etc., 218 add. n. 26.. Pram&dm, 2lBt year of Jupiter's cycle, i. 65 n. 

Phases of an eclipse, contact, immersion, Pram^thin, 47th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 

emergence, separation, greatest obscura- 55 n. 

tion, etc. — names, iv. 16 n, 17 n. Pramoda, 38th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 55 n. 

Pi, 2nd aieu, 214 25th sieut 230. Pravardha, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 

Pingala, 25th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. Precession of the equinoxes, iii. 0-12 ; name, 
55 n. 120; statement of, iii. 9; form of theory. 

Planet, name, iv. 6 n, add. n. 22. a libration, iii. 12 n; possible reason, 117; 

Planets— names, add. n. 3; creation, xii. Bentley’s view refuted, 120; theory of 
22-24; general explanation of motions, i. Siddh&nta-Ciromapi, not a libration, 119; 
25-27, xii. 73-77; point of commencement whether precession taken account of in 

of motion, i. 27, 20 time of commence- construction of Hindu system, 117, add. 

ment, i. 24, 19, 20 i. 44 n; sidereal n. 20; position and history in this treatise, 

revolutions in an Age, i. 29-32; tables of 116, etc., add. n. 20; rule for calculating, 

periods of sidereal revolution, 19, 22, m. 9-10; for determining by observation, 
168, add. n. 5, 7 ; mean daily motions, i. iii. 11-12 : Greek view of precession, 120. 
26, xii. 83; tables of do., i. 34 n, add. n. P^^e meridian, i. 62. 

6, 7; mean positions, end of last Golden Prime vertical, iii. 6; its pole, 159; to find 

Age, i. 57; do. beginning of Iron Age, i. hypoth. of shadow, when sun is on the, 

58 n, add. n. 6; actual mean positions, beg. 25-27. 

of Iron Age, 20 : to find mean longitude l^riti, 2nd yoga, ii. 65 n. 

for any given time, i. 63-67; mean longi- Progresses of the sun, from solstice to 

tude as found for Jan* 1, 18^, and errors, solstice, xiv. 9. 

i. 67 n : causes of irregular motion, ii. Projection of an eclipse, vi; name, vi. 1, 8; 
1-11; kinds of motion, li. 12-13; how to ®?ale of, iv. 26; figure illustrating projec- 
calculate true longitudes, ii. 29-45; dimen- ^i^^n of lunar eclipse, 180. 

sions of epicycles, ii. 34-38; equation of Ptolemy— possible traces of his name in 
centre, ii. 39; annual equation, ii. 40-42; Hindu astronomy, i. 6n; his times of 
calculation of true rates of motion ii. sidereal revolution of the planets, 27, add. 
47-51; of declination, li. 28; data for find- u*. 10; inclination of planetary orbits, i. 
ing latitude, i. 68-70; mode of calculatiou, 70 n ; of ecliptic, ii. S^n; use of chords, 

ii. 56-57; combination of latitude and decli- 04; relation of his chords to Hindu sines, 

nation, ii. 58 : comparative table of true add. n. 15 ; mode of calculating equation 
longitudes, daily motions, and declinations, of centre of sun and moon, 75; of other 
for Jan. 1, 1860, 99; apparent diameter, planets, together with annual equation, 
iv. In, vii. 13-14 : orbits, how determined, his improvements of Greek astronomy, 
IV. Id, xii. 90 n; absolute dimensions, xii. ^ot found in Hindu system, 85, 384; 
80-90; relative dimensions, deduced from relative dimensions and eccentricities of 
epicycles, 87 distances from earth, xii. Planetary orbits, 87 ; retrogradation of 
84; order in respect to distance, xii. 31; pianets, 94; precession, 120; distances, 
order in which referred to in this work, i. parallax, and dimensions of sun and moon, 
52 n: synodical revolutions, ii. 42 n : con- ^iirectiqn of ecliptic in eclipses, 160; 

junctions of planets with each other, vii; astrology, vii. 23 n; heliacal setting of 

with asterisms, viii. 14-15 : heliacal settings Planets, ix. 9 n ; positions of apsides and 
and risings, ix, 1-11 : regency over days, ^ updes of planets, ^d. n. 11, 

months, etc,, i. 61-62, xii. 78-79: day author of P&uU9a-Siddh&nta, add. 

a planet, ii. 59. P* identical with Paulas Alexandrinus ? 

Piava, 9th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i, 66 n. ® 

Plavanga, 15th year of Jupiter’s cycle, asterism — identification, etc., 

55 n. 


^Uth asterism — identification, 


Pole— of earth, xii. 34-36; of ecliptic, 36th asterism—identifica- 

of prime vertical, 169. 328. 

Polestars, xii. 43. Furva-Phalguni, 11th asterism— identification, 

Portion of an asterism, ii. 64, 207, 239-242. •‘f’* . 

Possessors of Knowledge, supernatural beings, <^^vi®*ty of 28th asterism, 230. 

xii. 31. ® Pushya, 8th asterism—identification, etc.. 


fnbhava, 86th year <rf Jupiter's cycle, i 
®5n. Quadrants, odd and even, ii. 39-80. 

Prajipati-^h year of Jupiter’s ^le, i. Eadius-^iames, ii. eOnj vaine in 
66 n: divinity of 4th uterism, sSd, viii. ii. 22, ® wumtes. 
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B&hu, ii. 6 ; cause of eclipses, ii. 8 n, iv. Serpents, divinities of 9th asterism, 217. 

6n. Seven Sages, stars in Ursa Major, xiii. 9; 

B&k8ha8a~28rd year of 7'ipiter*8 cycle, i. their independent revolution, viii. 21 n. 

55 n; name of a yoga, add. n. 19. Sha4a9itimukha, solar period, xiv. 3-6. 

Bakt&ksha, 32nd year of Jupiter’s cycle, i Shadow of earth— diameter on moon’s orbit, 
55 n. iv. 4-6 ; no account taken of penumbra, iv. 

Bangan&tha, commentator on Shrya-Sid- 5 n. 

dhftnta; introd. n., add. n. 2. Shadow of gnomon — names, iii. 6n; base, 

Ratnam&l&, authority respecting asterisms, or north and south projection of, iii. 23-26 ; 

325. path of its extremity, iii. 41-42 : equinoctial 

K&udra, 28th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 65 n. shadow, iii. 7, 12-13 : noon shadow, how 
Raviv&ra, Sunday, i. 62 n. calculated, iii. 20-22; other shadows, iii. 

Regents of years, months, days, and hours, 28-34, 34-36; shadow cast by any planet or 

i. 61-62, xii. 78-79. star, how determined and laid down, 194, 

Respiration, measure of time, i. 11. 197 . 

Retrogradation of the planets — name, ii. ash-Sharat&n, Ist manzil, 212. 

12-13; explanation, and definition of limits, ash- Shaulah, 19th manzil, 224. 

ii. 51-56. 8iddha, 21st yoga, ii. 65 n. 

Revati, 28th asterism — identification, etc., ^iddh&nta-Ciromani — date, authorship, and 
230; its last quarter unlucky, xi. 21. derivation, add. n. 1; account of Vedangas, 

Revolution of a planet, i. 25-27 ; numbers of i. 3 n ; planetary system, add. n. 6 ; divi- 

revolutions in an Age, i. 29-34. sion of the day, i. 12 n; length of year, 

Right ascension, equivalents of the ditferent and mean sidereal revolutions of planets, 
signs of the ecliptic in, iii. 42-44. 27; positions of apsides and nodes, i. 44 n ; 

ar-Riah5, 28th manzil^ 2^. diameter and circumference of earth, i. 

Rohi^i, 4th asterism — identification, etc., 60 n; prime meridian, i. 62 n; precession, 
214; astrological consequences of collision 119; statement respecting precession as 
of the planets with, viii. 13. taught by Sfirya-8iddh5nta, 115; sines of 

Rohitaka, place situated in prime meriiian, zenith-distance and altitude of ecliptic, v. 

i. 62. 7 n ; definition of position of asterisms, 

Komaka, name of Rome, i. 6 n, xii. 39. 211-242; of fixed stars, viii. 19 n; geo- 

Romaka-Siddh&nta, add. n. 1, i. 6 n. graphy of southern hemisphere, xii. 44 n; 

Rudhirodg5rin, 31st year of Jupiter’s cycle, orbit of asterisms, xii. 90 n; armillary 
i. 55 n. sphere, xiii. 3 n ; descriptions of instru- 

Rudra, divinity of 6th asterism, 215. ments, xiii. 21 n. 22 n; solar day, xiv. 3n; 

[For words often spelt with Sh, S' '8, or epicycles, add. n. 18. 

8, see (f under the letter G.] 8iddh5nta-8&rvabh&uma, add. n. i ; method 

of observing positions of asterisms, viii. 


8a’d adh-Dh&hih, 22nd manztl, 226. 

8a ’d al-Akhbiyab, 25th manzil, 228. 

8a 'd as-Su’fid, 24th manzil, . 

Sa’d Bula’, 23rd manzil, 227, 

8Mh&ra^ia, 18th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
55 n. 

8&dhya, 22nd yoga, ii. 65 n. 

Samvatsara— Ist year of lustrum, xiv. 17 n ; 

year of era of Vikramiditya, add. n. 12. 
Sanskrit words, transcription and pronuncia- 
tion of, introd. n. 
af-Sarfah, 12th manziU 219. 

Sarvadhftrin, 56th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
55 n. 

Rarvajit, 55th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 55 n. 
Saturn, names, revolutions, etc., etc.-— see 
Planets. 

Siubh&gya, 4th yoga, ii. 65 n. 


12 n ; epicycles, add. n. 18. 

Siddh&nta-Sundara, add. n. 1; cited by 
Biddh&nta-S&rvahhauma, viii. 12 n. 

Siddh&rthin, 27th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
66 n. 

Siddhi — 16th yoga, ii. 65 n ; name of a yoga, 
add. n. 19. 

Sidereal time, day, year— see Time, Day, 
Year. 

Sieu, 28-fold division of heavens by Chinese, 
209; comparison with Hindu asterisms and 
Arab lunar mansions, 211-230; map illus- 
trating position and relations, add. n. 27 ; 
origin of system, acc. to Biot, 232. 

Sign, twelfth part of eclij^tic, i. 28; reckoned 
from any given starting-point, i. 28 n, 
58 n; table of names and symbols, i. 58 n. 

aa-Sim&k, 14th manzil, 220. 

Sin, 16th sieu, 223. 


S5umya— 17th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. Sine— -name, 64, add. n. 16; series of sines, 
55 n; name of a yoga, add. n. 19. in minutes, ii. 17-22; comparative table 

Scale of projection of an eclipse, iv. 26. of, 60; table of sines for every degree, 
Seasons— number and names, xiv, 10 n; with differences, 833; rule for developing 
months and asterisms belonging to them, the series, ii. 16-16; how derived, 60-61, 
xiv. 16 n; reason of varying temperature, n- 15; its falsity, add. n. 15; Hindu 

xii. 48, 72 n. use of sines earlier than Arab, 64; Arab 


Second of arc, i. 28. 


sines from Greek chords, 64; whether 
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Hindu Bines likewise? add. n. 15; Hindu 
series how obtained, 60, add. n. 15. 
part of an arc determining the sine, ii. 
29-30 : to find the sine of a given arc, or 
arc of a given sine, ii. 31-33. 

Sing, 8th sieu, 218. 

Solar time, day, month, year, etc. — see 
Time, Day, Month, Year. 

Solstice, name of, 120, xii. 72 n. 

Soma-Siddh&nta, add. n. 1, 6. 

Somav&ra, Monday, i. 62 n. 

Sphere, 163. 

Square, iii. 5 n. 

Sthira, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 

Subhanii, 51st year of Jupiter’s cycle, !. 


i. 18 n, xiv. 12-14; sidereal time xiv. 15; 
solar time, xiv. 3, 10; time of gods, 
Praj&pati, and Brahma, xiv. 20-21 : mode 
of reckoning time practically employed, i. 
13 n : instruments for measuring time, xiii. 
16, 19-24 : to determine the time by obser- 
vation of shadow of gnomon, iii. 37-89 — 
see Day, Month, Year, etc. 

Times of rising, see Ascensional equivalents 

Taan, 4th sieu, 215. 

Tse, 3rd sieu, 214. 

Tsing, 5th sieu, 216. 

Tvashfar, divinity of 14th asterism, 220. 

Tycho Brahe’s determination of apparent 
diameter of planets, vii. 14 n. 


-identifica- 


55 n. 

Sm“Tday8~name8,‘‘i.'’5l”n: how Udravateara, 6th year of luatrum, xiv, 17 n. 

• 4K 61 Uei, 17th sieu, 224. 

Sun-namea, revolutiona, etc., etc., aeeUjiayinl, city detenaining poaition of prime 
Planeta— dimenaiona, iv. 1; mean '■•••(?■ 

parent diameter, horizontal parallax, and J P®."*®"*®- „j,| „ ,q 

diatanee, iv. In; to find true apparent Utpate name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 
diameter, iv. 2-3; briefer method, 364 ;UtUra-A8had^, 2l8t asiensm identifica- 

Sirs".; «V 

22-25 ; sun’s revelation of present 
treatise, i. 2-9, xiv. 24-25 : bis pan in the 

creation, xii. 15 21; divinity of 13th , „ -riw 

aaterism, 219. ’• 

Surd 128 ^ 

Sfiry’a-Siddhanta— profeaaedly revealed by lhe'®“lhrtii, or Vaidhrti, name of a hostile as- 
Cl.,- i... HT-,... ; on. pect of sun and moon, xi. 2, 4. 


century, 24: refutation of this conclusion, yog®. '»• 65 n; name of a yoga, 
i. 3n, 24, 380; poaition in astronomical ““O- “• 

literature of India: introd. n.. add. n. SeOj^Hraha. name of current ^on. i. 23 n 
its system compared with those of other Varaha-mihira, aatrononn^l and astrologmal 
treatises, add. n. 6; present extent, xiv. ®«thority, i 3 n. vii. 23n. 240. vui. 13 n, 
27 n; division into two portions, xi. 23n;,.*\'^,* - 

commentaries on, add. n. 2; publish^ 

edition, introd. n., add. n. 1. ^ anyas, 18th yoga. ii. (56 n. 

Svitt, 16th asterism — identification, etc., 220..^®*’*^*’ 

s^rfi,., ^ >h. 78. ’2S.'‘;S’’. 

Vasishtha or V&siBhtha Siddh4nta, add. 
n 1 6 

Tables for finding true places of planets \4gudeva, xii. 12. 


where given* 82. Vasus, divinities of 24th asterism, 227, 

T4itiia, 5th etc. karapa, li. 69 n. Vatsara, 6th year of lustrum, xiv. 17 n, 

T&ittirtye-SanhitI end T4ittiriya-Brahrnapa, Vedas, xii. 17. 

names and divinities of the asterisma ac- e^ingas, i. 3n, 

cording to, 211, etc. \enuB- names, revolutions, etc., etc., see 

Tammaya, commentator on Sftrya-fiiddh&nta, Planets—in conjunction with other planets, 


add. n. 2. ^ vii. 23. 

TArapa, 52nd year of Jupiter’s cycle, i* Versed sine-name, 64; how found, ii. 22; 

45 »• series of, for the quadrant, ii. 23-27. 

at-Tarf, 9th monsfZ, 217. Vertical circle, 168. 

Tattva-Viveka, add. n. 1. Vertical parallax, resolution of, 164. 

ath-Thuraiy4, 3rd manzil, 213. Vibhava, 36tli year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 66 n. 

Ti, 14th sieu, 222. Viq4kh4, 16th asterism — identification, etc., 

rime— real and unreal, i. 10; different modes 221. 
of measuring and reckoning, xiv.; civil VicrUu, name of stars in sting of Scorpio 
time and its uses, xiv. 18-19; lunar time, 223. 
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Vi^v&vasu, 13th year of Jupiter's cycle , i. Wilson — his catalogue of Mackenzie Collec- 
65 n. tion referred to, add. n. 1, 2 ; his Vish^u- 

Vijaya, Isfr year of Jupiter's cycle, i. 55 n. Pur&^a, see Vish^iU'Purftna. 

“Viklirin, 7th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 65 n. 

Vikrama, 48th year of Jupiter's cycle, i. 55 n. 

Vikramftditya, era of, add. n. 12. 

Vikfta, 58th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 56n. Y, 10th eieu, 219. 

Vilamba, 6th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 66n. Yama, divinity of 2nd asterism, 212. 

Vinft^i* meascre of time, i. 11. Yamakoti, city, xii. 88. 

Virodhakft, 19th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. Yavanas, Greeks or westerners, referred to 
55 n. in Hindu astronomical traditions, i. 6 n, 

Virodhin, 57th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 385. 


55 n. 

Vishkambha, 1st yoga, ii. 65 n. 

Vish^iu—divinity of 23rd asterism, 226 ; 
original character, xiv. 10 n. 

Mshpu-candra, author of Vasish^ha-Sid- 
dhinta, add. n. 1. 

Vi8hQu-dharmottara-Pur59a, add. n. 1. 

YishpU'Pur&^a, citations from and references 
to, i. 9n, 12 n, 17 n, 19 n, 21 a, 23 n, 
ii. 8 n, xii. 28 n, 44 n. 

Vish^i, 8th etc., kara^a, ii. 69 n. 

Vortices, or propelling currents, of 
planet^, ii. 3, xii. 73. 


solar, i. 
years in 
sketch of 
for year 


Year— civil, lunar, sidereal, and 
13 n ; year of the gods, i. 14 ; 
practical use in India, i. 13 n; 
solar and luni-solur calendar, 

1859*60, i. 51 n ; length of sidereal solai 
years of eras of C51iv5hana and Vikra- 
years of eras of Caliv&hana and Vikra- 
m&ditya, character and names of, add. 
n. 12; years of Jupiter’s cycle, names of, 
i. 55 n; years of lustrum, names of, xiv, 
17 n. 

theYellaya, commentator on Shrya-Siddh&nta, 
add. n. 2. 


Vfddhi, nth yoga, ii. 65 n. Yoga, period of time— name whence derived, 

Vy&gh&ta, 18th yoga, ii. 66 n. 19; two systems, names and 

Vy&sa-Siddhftnta, add. n. 1. character of, ii. 65 n, add. n. 19. 

Vyatip5ta— 17th yoga, ii. 65 n, xi. 20; name^^j®5^» measure of length, its subdivision 
of a hostile aspect of sun and moon, xi. n, add. n. 13. 

2, 4. luvan, 43rd year of Jupiter's cycle, i. 55 n. 

Yyayt^f 64th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 56 n. 


Warren’s K&la Sankalita, references to and 
citations from, mtrod. n., i. 13 n, 34 n, 
48 n, 66 n, 62 n. 84, xiv. 3n, 17 n, add. 
n. 12, 19. 

Weber, references to and extracts from his 
works and essays, i. 3 n, 6 n, li. 8n. vii. 
23 n, 286, xiv. 6 n, add. n. 1, 3, 26, 28. 

Week — not an original or ancient Hindu 
institution, i. 52 n, xii. 79 n; whence 
brought to India, i. 52 n ; names of its 
days, i. 52 n; how determined, 1, 52 n; 
when they begin, i. 66. 


Zenith, name of, v. 1 n. 

Zenith-distance— on the meridian, iii. 14- 
16; elsewhere, iii. 33; sun’s zenith-distance 
on circles of intermediate direction, how 
found, in. 28-34 ; to find the same else- 
where, iii. 34-36; how found from shadow, 
iii. 14-16, 37; instrument for obtaining 
sun’s zenith-distance by observation, xiii. 
21 n. 

Zodiac— name, iii. 12 n ; signs of— see Signs. 
Zones of the earth, xii. 59-69. 
az-Zub&n&n, 16th manzH, 222. 
az-Zubrah, 11th manzil, 219. 
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